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My Lord, 

The high and undeviating position sustained by 
your Lordship, over an illustrious Association, by whom a very 
interesting Colony has been founded, on principles which excited 
obloquy and abuse from those whose pleasures in life arose 
mainly from experiencing immediate returns from their money 
invested, had gained my entire admiration, and causes it to be 
felt as a high honour to be now permitted to dedicate to you the 
experience of ^ve years, which have been regarded as a happy 
time spent in investigating a subject which has presented almost 
daily something new and interesting to be learned. The example 
set in avowing our obligation to support the ministers of our 
professed religion was not lost on the early Colonists ; and the 
consistent opposition shown to speculating in the Waste Land of 
the young Colony, as being detrimental to material progress, 
in withdrawing attention from the more serious business of 
raising crops for sale, has been duly appreciated by those who 
look beyond the present moment. The example of personal 
sacrifices made by your Lordship will be remembered, and will 
ever endear your name to posterity, in the Colony you have 
founded : whose residents sincerely hope they may some day 
have the pleasure of seeing you visit it. The kindly aid you and 
the AjBsociation you presided over gave in obtaining from the 
Imperial Legislature the boon of self-government— a£fbrdiag 
thereby scope for individuals whose minds have been duly 
trained to lead their fellow-men, and direct their attention to 
higher aims than the pursuit of mere pecuniary gains — has been 
felt not only in this, but in adjacent Colonies ; as having led to 
the first exercise of their present privileges. Knowing your 
continued interest in the Canterbury Colony, it is hoped this 
description of its life and occupations will prove acceptable to 
your Ix)rd8hip. 

I remain, my Lord, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

fra:ncis fuller. 



PREFACE. 



Emigration is now allowed, throughout the United 
Kingdom, to be one of the most important social 
questions of the day, regarded as a means of improving 
the material comforts of aU placed in reduced or strait- 
ened circumstances, who are possessed at the same time 
of ordinary vigour of mind and body, to withstand the 
rougher modes of life which residing in new countries 
entail. 

But the Colonies of Great Britain are very numerous ; 
some are situated in tropical countries, with a consider- 
able foreign population; others in more temperate 
climates, but still with an admixture of a foreign or a 
convict population; but New Zealand has been colo- 
nized principally with a hardy yeomanry, brought out 
direct from the Parent Country, and presents corres- 
ponding advantages, distinct from those presented by 
other Colonies. These may be expressed as presenting 
a field, — not for the accumulation of rapid fortunes, but 
— for enabling those who desire rural pursuits to con- 
tinue their calling, with the same freedom, and among 
a society actuated with the same feelings as those whieh 
are maintained in Great Britain ; but possessing, with 
a fertile soil, and a far healthier climate, a greater 
amount of room for exerting their energies, than the 
crowded state of the Parent Country permits. 

The attractions of a rural life diflFer' greatly fipom 
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those of a town. And to a rural population different 
arguments require to be used than those required 
by the inhabitants of towns. Thus information on the 
topics, philosophical or otherwise, usually discussed in 
Colonial society; some autobiography or antecedents 
in the lives of those who have gone there in order to 
know what style of people may be met ; discussions on 
general policy, to hear what the Colonists think of the 
Institutions of England, after they have tried a new 
country ; but, above all, a statement of the principles 
that appear to regulate the economy of investing money, 
in order that those without previous experience may 
have some guide to follow on first embarking on a 
business new to them : are all points on which a rural 
population like to be informed, though they do not 
present the same interest to residents in towns. These 
latter, being accustomed to greater luxuries, are not as 
generally willing to forego them for a period, in order 
to undertake the rougher life of a young Colony, in the 
hope that by doing so they may ultimately improve 
their circumstances. 

The Canterbury Province can especially appeal to the 
gentry of Great Britain who delight in rural affairs, for 
hundreds from their ranks have settled there. The 
writer relates the experience he has gathered in the 
Colony, trusting it may prove useful to those purposing 
to proceed to that rising Province, and be acceptable to 
its friends in the United Kingdom, and that it may also 
interest the public generally, who desire information 
from that quarter of the world. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

The class of Families among the gentiy from which our Colonists are 
mostly fturnished — ^The Information they desire is different from that 
which is re^iired by other Classes of the Nation— The purpose of the 
writer is to meet that Information, and to avoid subjects which have 
been entered on by previous writers — ^A distinctive Feature in the 
Canterbury Scheme of Colonization pronounced to have succeeded — 
The general Plan of the Book. 

Among the numerous gentry of the United Kingdom 
are some families who have been so long accustomed^ 
generatiom after generation, to follow each one their pre- 
decessors in the several departments of the public service, 
civile naval, or military, that they become a society in 
themselves, and acquire a tone of thought and feeling 
diflTerent from that of the nation at large. They have 
no knowledge of the value of trading or producing 
occupations, and in many cases, deem that their fami- 
lies sink in position if any of its members enter upon 
such occupations. Such families, however, generally 
find, after a few generations, that their private pro- 
perties have seriously diminished, that their means are 
not equal to the station they traditionally claim, and 
that something must be done to improve their finan- 
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cial status. These ideas are generally regarded^ par- 
ticularly by the thriving and energetic middle classes^ 
as partaking more of the spirit of the middle ages 
than as being in accordance with the modern estimate 
of what constitutes the true wealth and greatness of 
nations. And yet such families exist likewise through- 
out the States of Europe. To all such States as 
border upon the sea^ including the United Kingdom, 
COLONIES have for the last few centuries, presented a 
convenient opening for recruiting their finances. That 
is to say, the younger members of a family can pro- 
ceed to enter upon trading or producing occupations 
in a colony without offending the feelings or pre- 
judices of their older relatives, whom they^feel bound 
to respect, while at the same time they have the con- 
viction that emigration promises better prospects in 
turning a small capital to account (when they are willing 
to work with it), than the crowded condition of an old 
country offers them. 

The necessity for removal to fresh fields of enterprise, 
may be more readily understood by considering that 
the incomes attached to the various public offices and 
services in a free country, under constitutional govern- 
ment, though possibly calculated on such a scale as will, 
with prudence, enable the persons holding them to keep 
up appearances in their respective grades of society ; 
yet afford no opportunities for laying up money to 
accumulate into fortunes ; consequently if one or more 
in a generation be of extravagant habits, or others are 
charged with bringing up a numerous family, the 
private property must be continually reduced, and may 
ultimately yield an income barely adequate to the sup- 
port of even the smallest family. This frequently 
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happens in the ordinary course of affairs, without 
special blame being attached to any. Some other 
resource then becomes necessary, and thus it is that 
persons are often met with in a colony engaged in 
producing even the first and simplest necessaries of 
life, and living in the humblest manner, whose families 
have formerly been in high positions in the mother 
country. Now it is to be observed that such persons, 
entering upon trading or producing occupations when 
it has been their previous habit to live in a fixed style, 
and on a fixed income, begin at a disadvantage, in 
having to compete with those whose training from 
childhood has been directed to trading, raising raw 
produce, or in manufacturing it when produced by 
others. 

There are also other families, who, from having been 
brought up in circumstances of ease and opulence, or 
from being engaged solely in the practice of professions, 
have no knowledge how trading or producing occupa- 
tions are carried on. These, likewise, from various 
causes affecting their financial condition, are accustomed 
to furnish recruits for young colonies. 

However, the great mass of those who proceed to a 
colony have been generally brought up to trading or 
producing occupations. But the information which is 
required by persons in the former condition of Ufe is 
very different from that which is desired by those in the 
latter condition. Their tastes, objects, and desires, are 
distinct; and even the language which is generally 
adopted by persons brought up as traders, is often 
found to be too terse and abbreviated, requiring much 
previous information on the topic written upon, in order 
to be comprehended by others not similarly brought up, 

B 2 
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Moreover, the feelings which actuate those comprising 
one division are not entered into by the other ; and thus 
a publication intended to meet the enquiries of persons 
in one class, may appear to those in another to contain 
much that is unnecessary, cumbersome, and perhaps 
puerile ; though it may still contain much that has not 
been previously written upon, and may convey infor- 
mation on topics which they had never previously 
considered. 

In the heat of party contests, newspapers in the 
trading interests may sometimes seem to ignore the pre- 
sence of families in the kingdom who are not acquainted 
with their pursuits, as if the laws did not contemplate 
them ; but they do exist in great numbers, and require 
for their guidance, or inducement to begin industrial 
occupations, information on a variety of topics, which 
the latter do not understand the necessity of stating. 

Now persons who feel really interested about New 
Zealand have read many of the books that have been 
published upon it, and gathered thereby considerable 
information on the subject of outfits, and the domestic 
inconveniences to be experienced. The object of the 
present work, therefore, is rather to avoid what has been 
previously written upon, and to endeavour to enunciate 
some of the principles that regulate the ordinary business 
of the colony in an elementary form, in order to meet en- 
quiries that are generally made by persons commencing 
business in it as employers of labour. Nevertheless, 
notice is taken how labouring men raise themselves into 
a condition of independence, how trade is conducted, 
and the general prospects of the colony. The writer has 
no party to serve, but wishes to circulate such infor- 
mation upon the general condition of the colony as 
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may be relied upon. His object is not to amuse, but to 
convey knowledge of an useful and practical character. 
He has not resided in any of the neighbouring colonies, 
but refers to them incidentally, as visitors to the 
Canterbury Province describe them, or as information 
is gathered from trustworthy publications. 

It was a noble scheme to start a young colony, where 
gentlemen from diflPerent ranks might find profitable 
occupation, with sufficiently agreeable society, and which 
should serve to contradict a foppish idea prevailing in 
the United Kingdom that emigration can be regarded 
by gentlemen only as a last resource, when other hopes 
have failed them, and then ought only to be resorted to 
until sufficient money has been saved wherewith to 
return to England, — ^England, or the Continent, being 
deemed the only place fit for them to live in. When 
the government of a colony is conducted practically 
by an office in the parent State, there is room for such 
ideas to prevail ; but when the gentry and industrious 
classes feel that there is a security for life and pro- 
perty ; a freedom for the exercise of their respective 
abilities, especially in the right of making laws for the 
government of themselves, equal to what they enjoyed 
in the Mother country, then, living in a colony comes 
to be regarded in a different light, and attachment 
to it follows. It becomes a new home, to be loved with 
new affections, — not unlike those with which the 
bride rejoices — in the home, which she and her husband 
create, with a joy not inferior to that kindled by the 
recollections of her own infancy. » 

Observations bearing on the philosophy of coloni- 
zation are sought after by educated men, even when 
engaged in trading or producing occupations ; for the 
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ideas of those living by such employments contrast 
greatly with those living upon fixed incomes ; and, what- 
ever may have been their previous experience of business 
in the Old World, all persons find there is a great deal to 
learn on arrival in a new country. The basis on which 
a colony is organized and governed exercises a material 
influence on all questions in which its inhabitants are 
personally interested. It will therefore take the first 
place in the subsequent pages, and be followed by 
chapters relating to land, capital, labour, produce, &c. 
The disturbance and confusion of mind of one brought 
up in the refinements of an old and highly civilized 
country, when newly arrived in a new settlement, are 
sometimes great ; his previous notions of distinctions of 
classes and propriety of demeanour appear to be greatly 
violated : but a recurrence to first principles of life and 
conduct affords the true explanation of those difficulties 
that perplex him, justifies the reasons of experience, 
and points out the way to meet them. The following 
chapters may turn attention towards the proper direction 
in which to look for the solution of some of the matters 
that surprise him, and be advantageously entered on 
previous to treating upon the general business of the 
colony. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS DIPPBEENCES UPON 
THE POPULATION OP NEW ZEALAND. 



Colonial life modifies Sectarian Prejudices, but does not disown Beligious 
Conyictions-— The political bearing of the influence of Religion is a dis- 
tinct study— A general knowledge of different Creeds is considered 
useful, in order to avoid offending the feelings of those who profess 
them -> The mass of mankind study only one Creed ; therefore a 
summary of different Creeds, with a view to their political bearing, 
becomes useful — The Historical Definition of Beligion — Natural 
Keligion exists all over the World — Some Definitions of the Christian 
Beligion stated— A Source stated from which differences with the 
Church of England have arisen, and produced Separations — The 
political bearing of some Differences between Presbyterians and 
Dissenters with the Church of .England stated — All Fkt>testants do 
meet and worship together in New Zealand — A Definition of one 
prominent Difference among all Protestants and the Chiu*ch of Rome — 
How the High Church party in the Church of England support 
their doctrinal positions — ^The recent Oxford Movement noticed-^ 
Butler's Analog y recommended, as showing a ground of common belief 
running through all Protestant professions, and therefore useful in 
quieting scruples in all such, when first acting together. 

The influence of colonial life upon religious opinions 
is generally greatly to modify sectarian prejudices ^ 
but the influence of religious opinions on every-day life 
enters^ as usual^ into all social questions. 

The political bearing of this influence is an object of 
study in itself. For those who do not think at all on 
the subject of religion estimate political combinations 
as being formed independently of that influence ; while 
those who do regard their own religious convictions are 
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well aware that religious convictions really enter largely 
into the feelings of mankind, and consequently have an 
influence, either for good or for evil, in men's transac- 
tions with each other. The Legislators of the Imperial 
Parliament surely are familiar with this feeling, for it is 
constantly before them, in the shape of religious dif- 
ferences breaking up the combinations formed among 
them for carrying on the government of the country. 
In the question of education this influence is brought to 
bear in New Zealand as in Great Britain. Parents feel 
distrust in sending their children to schools conducted 
by persons of another denomination, and, though preju- 
dices do not run as high, still care and contrivance are 
required to meet this feeling, and to avoid hurting each 
other's scruples. 

Now, though all generally revert ultimately to the 
house of worship of their own denomination, when one 
is established in the colony, or when they may return to 
the United Kingdom, still there are fundamental prin- 
ciples in Christianity which are remembered, and enable 
persons attached to different forms of belief to meet 
together as worshippers in a new colony. To compre- 
hend the details or varieties of opinion that exist 
among professing Christians, requires a regular course 
of study; but some acquaintance with the principles 
on which different professions of faith are regulated is 
highly useful among communities in every country, in 
order to avoid offending each other's feelings, and to 
estimate the probabilities of continuing political com- 
binations, when they require to act together. Now this 
may not be generally apparent in the society of a 
crowded country, except among its political leaders; 
but the greater intimacy that subsists between people 
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struggling together to evoke civilization in a wilderness, 
urges greater care to avoid intruding upon each other's 
tenets. 

People come to New Zealand from every quarter of 
the United Kingdom, some of whom may never before 
have left their own immediate neighbourhood. From 
most of the counties of England, Ireland and Scotland, 
are persons to be met with in the Canterbury Province 
alone; there are others who had resided previously 
in different parts of the Continent of Europe, and 
some who had resided in other colonies of the British 
Crown. 

Now people are generally brought up in their religious 
training to read only upon the side of that particular 
profession of Christianity to which they belong. They 
would deem it to be almost a breach of allegiance to 
their own party to read the treatises of teachers of other 
denominations. And, indeed, to the mass of mankind, 
this must be the general rule ; because there is not time 
to read arguments pro and con for men who have much 
of regular bodily or mental labour to undergo, to secure 
their daily bread. Comparatively few have time to enter 
on the arguments of other denominations ; it may be 
feared, therefore, that differences in religious opinions 
must be a great obstruction to social intercourse, or else 
that religious opinions are lost sight of entirely in colonial 
society. But such is not the case ; for churches and 
Christian ministers are gladly hailed and supported in 
New Zealand, as soon as a new district is able to support 
them ; and her political leaders comprise members of 
various persuasions. However, to treat upon religion 
in general, some definition of principles must be made. 
It is to be remembered that moderate views express 

B 3 
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the opinions of the great balk of Christian societies^ and 
that extreme opinions, though held by some, do not 
constitute the general sense of such bodies, though it is 
usual in argument between different schools, to quote 
extreme opinions on the opposite side^ as showing the 
tendency of the first principles which are being disputed. 
It may be of service, therefore, to enumerate some of the 
principles that run in common through the more promi- 
nent forms professing Christianity at present assembled 
in New Zealand, which may serve to show that there is 
a common bond running through a variety of professions, 
which, for the purpose of the early settlement of a new 
country, are sufficient to enable people to act together, 
and worship in common, without offending the nicer 
distinctions of different denominations. Natural re- 
ligion, as distinct from revealed religion, must be first 
considered. 

The historical definition of religion in general may be 
said to consist in accepting a book as a revelation, by 
which man is taught to guide his actions ; and on the 
interpretation of this book do all who claim to be the 
teachers of each system profess to found their doctrines. 
The grand divisions of parties that afterwards arise are 
said to be upon the acceptance or refusal of books sub- 
sequently written, as being of subsidiary authority, or 
explanatory of the original one. This line of argument 
is followed in treating historically of all the religions of 
the present day, whether the Christian, the Mahometan, 
the Brahmin, the Buddhist, or any other form. 

All religions, more or less, imply and suppose there 
is a future life, and profess to teach man that there is 
a power superior to him, to which he must bow; and 
that it is his interest to sacrifice some portion of his 
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time or worldly goods^ to secure for himself hereafter a 
position in the unseen world. Now every religion has 
its devotees^ and it is not to be wondered at that those 
who think strongly upon their respective creeds should 
be jealous of seeing their opinions slighted. Universal 
experience teaches us that mankind^ when once formed 
into distinct communities, whether kingdoms on large 
continents^ or mere associations of small tribes of a few 
families^ scattered through small islands in the ocean, 
have ever among them a body of men whose professed 
business it is to put their fellows in mind of a future life, 
and instruct them in regard thereto. These teachers of 
religion are generally held to be a distinct order^ sepa- 
rate from the community at large. But untaught and 
untrained minds seek their own pleasures^ aim at satis- 
fying their own desires, and will submit to no rule 
external to their own, except so far as necessity compels 
them. Now when we remember that in every old 
religion, and in most of those new ones which seek to 
obtain any real hold on the faith of their members^ this 
order of divine teachers claims also to be the appointed 
ministers of worship and sacrifice, standing between the 
people and the Divinity, not only as instructors, but as 
ambassadors, and as commissioned and dowered with 
gifts for bestowal on their disciples, and with privileged 
access for propitiating the Divine favour towards them, 
and for making the oblation of human service towards 
God : then it ceases to be matter of wonder that this 
order of men, under the name of priests, are received 
with distrust and suspicion, as taking too much upon 
themselves ; and are regarded as lording it over those 
whose ignorance rebels against instruction, and whose 
self-will rejects any human aid in making its peace with 
the Divine Ruler. 
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In contradistinction to this definition of religion, the 
man of the world, who does not profess to care about reli- 
gion, pleads that the affairs of the present time — it may 
be making of money, or matters of present enjoyment — 
are the necessary subjects to engage his attention, and 
that the affairs of a future life may wait until a man 
arrives there. At one time such an one will challenge 
the proof of a future state, at another he will draw 
adverse arguments from the divisions of opinion among 
the teachers of different religions. In the former case 
he will urge that there is no occasion for religion at all ; 
or, if choosing among many, he adopts the profession of 
any particular form of worship, he argues from division 
among the teachers of that profession, either that it is 
unnecessary for him to follow their guidance with strict- 
ness, or more generally that it is not of much conse- 
quence to him of what particular religious communion 
he may profess himself a member. Opinions of this 
nature are openly avowed among the lower classes of 
every nation ; but are more generally concealed under 
the disguise of superior knowledge, greater light and 
freedom, among the more educated of the upper classes. 

Now the business of Christianity is to shew that 
other religions are false ones, and how they are false 
ones, and then to place before those professing her 
doctrines what she learns from her Divine Lawgiver, as 
He speaks infallibly in his written Word, and demon- 
stratively, by way of interpretation, in the Church, 
which is his body, "the fulness of Him that filleth all 
in all.^^ 

Among the first and foremost of her doctrines may 
be stated, that man is an imperfect creature — that, he 
needs help — that he cannot of himself find out and 
come to a knowledge of the Creator who made him, and 
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governs all aroimd him, and sustains bj his living vcdi- 
tion all which his almighty fiai called into existoice 
— that it is the special act of the Creator to convey this 
knowledge of himjiftlf to his creatures — ^that it is from 
this Divine powo* alone, supplying an inward strength, 
that man is enabled to act contrary to the opinion of 
the world around him, which regards the accumulation 
of material wealth, ease, comfort, or enjoyment, as the 
business of his time on earth. And, as a general rule, 
that this knowledge is only increased to men indivi- 
dually, according as they act on what is by degrees 
imparted to them, as members of the aggregate society 
in which the Spirit of Grod dwells. 

In contradistinction to self-interest and self-love 
being the proper principle for man's actions through 
life, humbleness of mind and desires are taught as being 
among the characteristics of Christianity, arising from 
the knowledge of man being a Mien creature, and not 
as he was originally created, and also as more particu- 
larly pointing to his time on earth as being but a period 
of probation. It is taught that the various orders, 
classes, and ranks among mankind, as matters necessary 
for his well-being, are appointed by man's Creator, 
though the particular forms in which they are arranged 
may be left to man's contrivance, as part of the work 
allotted to him for his comfort and well-being on earth : 
and, therefore, that men bom in the lower positions of 
life are to remember that an all-seeing Providence 
appoints the place, the position, and the trials allotted 
to every individual person — that the higher ranks have 
their trials and work appointed for them to do, just 
as the lower ones have theirs in their own sphere, which 
they often erroneously deem to be one oflFering fewer 
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sources of enjoyment ; and that mankind cannot always 
expect to be competent judges of the acts of others^ who 
are bom and trained for duties other and different 
from those they are appointed to fulfil. Christianity 
excludes no clime, race, or colour ; but its teachers are 
commanded to go into all the worlds and yet to expect 
persecution everywhere, and at the same time to trust 
in Divine help to overcome it. Christianity professes, 
further, to send divisions on the earth— 4n the language 
of its Divine Author, to send '* rather a sword upon the 
earth ^' — a sword, but still, as happily expressed by a 
writer of the present day, ''a sword that heals as it 
wounds,^^ just as his service is a' yoke and a burden, 
but yet an easy yoke and a light burden — easy as com- 
pared with the world's hard exactions, light as compared 
with some of the wor^s heavy drudgery. Christianity 
is prophetically described, in her great Book, as a small 
stone becoming a great mountain and filling the whole 
earth; yet its first teadiers were sent with little of 
outward pomp or ceremony ; but they taught as men 
having authority, and they were accredited ministers, 
and the disciples generally beEeved that men knew 
them by their love to one another. This characteristic 
of charity is taught to be its highest virtue. But how 
does the wilful man of this world take this doctrine ? — 
He considers it as a claim to him for connivance and 
concealment in vice and crime, by those who pro- 
fess the doctrine, not knowing or not remembering 
that charity is an active, and not a negative principle, 
and strongly opposes crime. Charity is the ground 
for bearing testimony to mankind of the nature of 
sin, of its hatefulness to the Creator, and for the neces- 
sity of an imtiring conflict being maintained with sin 
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while in this world. It is the argument of charity 
to insist on principles of doctrine^ as the rule for 
life and conduct, in opporition to the man of this 
world, who holds expediency to be the true ground and 
cause for men's actions, and that it is idle to argue for 
ideas of future retribution, when measures of what he 
conceives to be of a more practical and immediate im- 
port are required for his present sustenance or enjoy- 
m^it; and on the same ground he may sometimes 
advance his scorn at faith or belief in matters of revela- 
tion offered for his acceptance, when he conceives them 
to be above his reason ; though, at the same time, they 
may not be contrary to it. Charity argues for the 
exposure of corrupt doctrines, and for the prevention of 
incorrect doctrines being taught the people at large, 
and makes teachers only more zealous to spread their 
own particular views : whose contentions, therefore, 
may only indicate life and real earnestness in their 
opinions, and are not necessarily connected with ill-will 
or ill-feeling to other persons. 

Christianity tells man that there is a principle im- 
planted in him called conscience, an emanation of his 
Creator, by which he is to know right from wrong, and 
wherefore it is that he is held hereafter accountable for 
actions done while on earth. Man is taught that this 
principle, having been perverted, becomes a guide to him 
to do evil instead of the good, to which it was originally 
designed to incline him ; that he, therefore, thinks evil to 
be good, and good to be evil; also, how it is that this prin- 
ciple was perverted, and man thereby rendered subject 
to delusions from a superior intelligence, ever watching 
further to corrupt him, and thus ultimately to ruin his 
hopes in the unseen world ; but man is also taught how 
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to proceed to obtain the restoration of this^ his moral 
nature^ to its original state^ as being the main business 
while on earth for him to attend to, requiring his con- 
stant individual exertion to be trained and formed anew. 
Teachers of Christianity treat this as one of the first 
lessons to be taught mankind ; for without, there is a 
just conception of the complete fall man's moral na- 
ture, in the person of his forefather Adam, has under- 
gone : there can be no comprehension of the value and 
necessity of the great price that has been paid for 
man's redemption, and of the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity which distinguish it from all other religions 
whatsoever. 

It is argued by the man of this world, on his side, 
that this notion of conscience is an abstract idea, inca- 
pable of any proof to his perceptions, and that man's 
power of knowing right from wrong proceeds. merely 
from mental training, or association with what is around 
him, and that no other idea of conscience is capable of 
demonstrative proof. And as for what is said on the 
wide-spread universal fall and wickedness of man, that 
he does not believe in it, but considers it is only an 
argument adopted to advance the importance of the 
priestly office, of which he always entertains suspicion. 
And as this meets his idea of self-interest, and self-love 
being the true source of man's actions in this life, he is 
satisfied it is a sufficient answer to the arguments 
brought before him, as being drawn from revelation. 

The following notice of some distinctions which occur 
among bodies who hold strongly to all the previous defini- 
tions of Christianity may be mentioned, as illustrating 
that the subject is one aflbrding scope for the fullest 
exercise of intellect ; for the greatest minds have found 
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pleasure in the practice and study of its doctrines, and 
have shown that they did not consider religion is a matter 
that may be deferred until man^s arrival in the world 
to come. 

A large portion of Western Christendom professes to 
acknowledge the occupant of one particular See as their 
ecclesiastical head ; but members of this branch of the 
Church are yet too few in number in the middle island 
of New Zealand to make separate allusion to their par- 
ticular doctrines for the purpose for which this chapter 
is composed. It is under the head of Protestant Chris- 
tianity that those combinations for political purposes 
may be expected for some years to occur, which may 
cause an enquirer to look for some connecting bond to 
be found running through their principles. For it may 
be considered that, though the Canterbury colony was 
started by members of the Church of England who 
would decidedly be considered as possessing what are 
termed High Church views ; yet the mass of the 
people at large, as it is throughout England generally, 
are decidedly of what are termed Low Church views. 

Now there have been great discussions in the Church 
of England on the nature and value of certain ceremonies 
therein performed; one side objecting to place that 
degree of value upon them which is placed by the other 
side, because they argue that they see people daily, after 
partaking of these ceremonies, acting as if they were 
insensible to their religious calling. But the real doctrine 
which is at the bottom of these dissensions is the dogma 
of election, which is held by one party to signify a pre- 
ordained accepttoce of an individual in the fore- 
knowledge of the Almighty, irrespective of the amount 
of good works or actions performed during life ; this 
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being based upon the supposition that a person once 
caDed will never finally fall away. That is to say, as often 
as he may fall, he will ultimately recover himself. Ck>n- 
sequently a meaning is attached to the word regenera- 
tion used in the Prayer-book by the one party, which is 
not attached to it by the other party, who do not accept 
the doctrine so defined as correctly drawn from their 
great book of authority, but deem it to be only an idea 
of philosophical speculation; as they consider those 
who have attained the highest virtues may fall away, if 
they neglect appointed means for continuing in that 
state. Thus one side usually preach upon the nature 
and value of ordinances, ceremonies and observances, 
which they regard as divinely appointed means ; while 
the other side consider it is of more consequence to 
dilate upon the spirit that should accompany the use 
of those appointed means, as constituting the only 
efficacy which is attached to them by others. So the 
arguments of the latter side are said generally to be 
more acceptable to the population of towns, whose 
occupations accustom them to more mental activity in 
their daily life ; while the arguments of the former are 
said to be preferred in the rural districts of the country, 
where people are generally of a quieter and more 
mechanical turn of mind. 

However, election, irrespective of works, is a doctrine 
held by many as their main hope of a happy eternity, 
and as long only as they are supposed not to contradict 
it do they consider they are justified in complying with 
forms and ceremonies that are held in repute by the 
other party, with other views. This doctrine is believed 
in largely throughout the United Kingdom, and is said 
to be at the bottom of all separations from the Church 
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,of England on the ground of ceremonial observances. 
And it is plainly traced in the writings of Presbyterians^ 
from the times of Calvin. Bishop Bull is the great 
writer against this doctrine among Church of England 
divines ; and Bishop Bussell of Glasgow^ among others 
in the present day^ has written upon it^ in a form more 
suited to the general reader. 

Now it may be stated that the re-action of opinion, 
at the time of the Reformation, caused by the excesses 
of the previous period, induced some portions of the 
Christian world to depart from the Episcopal form of 
Church government, and among the congregations 
who have not reverted to that form considerable oppo- 
sition has been shewn to the doctrine of " Apostolical 
Succession," as it has been taught by some writers of 
late years in the Church of England, which is considered 
to lower the position of ministers in all congregations 
which have not adopted that form. However, in the 
Church of England the recognized position of every 
Christian minister is to teach men, " to do their duty 
in that state of life to which it has pleased God to call 
them,^' in order that man may be benefited and God 
glorified ; or the object of the gospel is a new creation in 
Christ Jesus, " Faith which worketh by Love/^ And it 
may be said that the political bearing of objections 
urged by her ministers to those teachers who have dis- 
sented from her rules, is that, by descanting too freely 
on the errors or vices of the upper ranks before their 
congregations, who contain but very few of them, they 
weaken in the lower ranks respect towards their supe- 
riors, and thus diminish their just regard for the rights 
of property when in the pursuit of material wealth. 

It may also be observed that the prophecies are fre- 
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quently unreservedly entered upon by the Presbyterian 
writers ; but the matter-of-fact parish priest, established 
in a country cure, generally considers unfulfilled prophe- 
cies as matters beyond his province to enquire about, 
and unsuited to him for profitable teaching, and prefers 
to enforce practical attention to the daily duties of life. 
But among the comments of Protestant writers upon 
prophecy this agreement may be traced, viz., that the 
old Roman empire having professed Christianity, and 
fallen away from the truth as it was first delivered, by in- 
troducing adorations and invocations to created beings, 
into services intended for worshipping the great Creator 
of all, had thereby called down foretold judgments 
upon them. The Eastern portion being punished 
with the foretold Mahometan desolation ; while in the 
Western portion (though many sore judgments were 
upon it) a wide-spread priestly despotism was permitted 
to arise; because it was foreknown that within that 
portion of the old Roman empire would the effort be 
made to throw oflF that yoke, and return to the primitive 
faith as it was first delivered. Again, the doctrine of a 
millennium on earth, to be enjoyed by the elect prior to 
the general judgment, is held by some ministers in all 
Protestant denominations ; while the great majority (as 
in the early days of Christianity) consider that this 
doctrine is not sufficiently defined in their book of faith, 
and, as usually taught, it would seem to detract from the 
reverence with which men ought to regard the Church 
at large in the present dispensation, and appears therefore 
unsuited for general enquiry, as withdrawing attention 
from the more necessary doctrines of attending to per- 
sonal uprightness of character. But in a new country 
emerging from the state of a wilderness, these parties 
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all meet in one chnrch or room, rather than go with- 
out some public divine service once a week ; Presby- 
terians and Dissenters agreeing to pay for a seat in the 
Established Chnrch of England, though they may object 
to subscribe towards the payment of the stipend of a 
minister of a communion to which they do not be- 
long ; and this continues until the respective denomi- 
nations are sufficient in number to have a church or 
chapel of their own. Thus the income of ministers 
may be made up partly of rents for seats^ partly of yearly 
subscriptions by those of their flock who are in better 
circumstances, and partly from funds accruing from the 
rent of lands, given or subscribed for at different times, 
and which are held in trust for church purposes. 

And it may be said that the colonists in the Canter- 
bury Province in no way disavowed their attachment to 
the Church of England, when they altered the previous 
rule of devoting the third part of their land fimd for 
her separate service. For though such might have been 
considered a useful measure, when the settlement was 
first started, as designed to draw together a body of 
men in the United Kingdom possessing similar senti- 
ments on religious subjects, and being particularly 
attractive to the talented among either church party ; 
nevertheless, afterwards, when the great majority in the 
colony were known to belong to the Church of England, 
it implied no desertion of her principles to adopt the 
voluntary mode of paying ministers, when many highly 
useful members of society had joined the colony, belong- 
ing to other religious bodies, who would require their 
own ministers, and whose system only admitted the 
voluntary principle. Yet the funds voted for educational 
purposes are applied through the ministers of different 
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religious bodies, in proportion to their numbers returned 
by the census. 

Much opposition was shewn in England to the prin- 
ciple of starting a colony with the rule of applying a 
portion of the land sales to the support of any particular 
religious body, and the objections uj*ged are sometimes 
considered to have arisen from the general body of the 
colonists; but this is not correct. A great political 
principle, which has violently agitated the United King- 
dom since the opening of the Legislature to persons 
who were not members of the Established Church, was 
thought to be affirmed by it, and caused the outcry, 
viz., — ^the connection between Church and State. The 
nonconformist body generally urge a separaticm, but 
maintain their right to join the Church established, and 
carry further reforms into it, just as they change at 
will among their own denominations. The arguments 
used by writers of this party may therefore at times 
appear to the public as coming from members of the 
Established Church, when in truth, none of her habitual 
attendants entertain such views ; while there are others, 
attached to the opposite extreme of religious opinions, 
who view these divisions only as a further argument for 
adopting the principle of one ecclesiastical head for 
settling all disputes : some among whom, therefore, may 
not be unwilling to view these diflFerences as being of 
greater magnitude than they really are. And as both 
these parties are willing to make the most of inconside- 
rate letters from the colony, (written often by persons of 
hasty temperaments or of extreme opinions, in moments 
of irritation or disappointment) to support their respective 
views, ideas may be circulated in the United Kingdom, 
of religious dissensions among the colonists, which 
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many of them may hear of tar the first time only when 
they yisit England. Divisicms ocear amcmg all religkms ; 
bnt it is practicable, and it oocors that members of the 
Established Church of England and Dissenters do meet 
together for the purpose of public worship, rather than 
go without the curdinanoe; for ndiher party chaises 
the other with idolatry in their ceremonies. 

One ground of the Protestant separation firom the 
See of Bome is, that adoration, direct or indirect, paid 
to any created being, detracts firom the homage due to 
the Creator of all ; that the great Book of Christianity 
nowhere allows, but CTerywhere forbids, man making to 
himself the likeness of anything in heayen or earth as 
bis God ; for any act of worship, invocation^ or prayer, 
offered to an unseen being, necessarily inyests the 
object addressed with the attibute of ubiquity ; but 
this attribute belongs to the Creator only, who akme 
is omnipresent, eyerywhere supporting his creation. 
Again the ultra-Protestant theory rejects all appeal 
to the writings of the early times in the History of 
the Church, as bearing upon the correctness of doc* 
trines, arguing it is no more strange that man should 
early fall away firom the reyelation of his Creator's will, 
or the knowledge of the true Grod, after its dcliyery by 
the apostles of Christianity, than it was for mankind to 
have so early fedlen away, as they did, in the days 
immediately after the days of Noah. 

Nevertheless the ground is maintained by the High 
Church party in the Church of England, that the 
writings of the early Fathers contradict those doctrines 
of the Church of Bome to which they object as the 
superadditions of a later age : for they do not consider 
that traces of the philosophy of the times, or the remains 
of former heathen doctrines, of which they had given 
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up the profession, is sufficient to invalidate their testi- 
mony that doctrines now propoundeH in the Church 
were not known, or, if known, were condemned, in the 
earliest days of the Church. From the days of the 
Reformation, writers of this party constantly appeal to 
the writings of the early Fathers in support of their 
positions against the Church of Rome; and when in 
late years the great movement arose leading to the 
revival of the study of the early days in the history 
of the Church, it was gladly hailed by the old teachers 
on this side (who could say 'it taught them nothing 
new,) as being significant of a desire for enquiry into the 
deeper doctrines of Christianity. One great result of 
this movement was the publication, in a form accessible 
to the general public, of translations of the works of the 
earliest writers on Christianity ; when the profession of 
their faith was made at the peril of their lives, and 
while some still lived who could witness that these 
doctrines were those which either themselves had heard 
from Apostles or apostolic men, or from those who had 
conversed with them. The critical appreciation of these 
particular writers, it was argued, was a study in itself, 
comparatively few persons having mastered the pe- 
culiar style of this portion of the Greek and Latin 
languages. 

But there were reasons of a political nature which 
urged this movement forward. The constitution of the 
realm, as settled at the Reformation, excluded from 
the legislature all who were not members of the Esta- 
blished Church ; and when this restriction was removed 
during the present generation, so as to allow members 
of all persuasions professing Christianity to legislate for 
the temporalities of the Established Church, it was 
natural that the attention of observant minds, among 
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her iDinisters^ should be directed to placing before the 
public mind^ information on the origin of their right to 
the possession of their benefices : for they had many 
bitter opponents, who must be expected to endeavour 
to curtail those rights by circulating statements calcu- 
lated to dispossess their present possessors. This feeling, 
therefore, revived the study of primitive Christianity, 
when the contest was carried on with professed heathen- 
dom ; but the excesses of the movement are traceable 
to extending the enquiry into the periods, and too 
implicitly and indiscriminately copying the ideas of 
mediaeval times, when the truth was overlaid with the 
grossest superstitions, and the sufficiency of the reve- 
lation made to the first apostles of Christianity too 
faintly recognized. 

This movement is considered to have been a very 
wide one, and to have attracted the bulk of the more 
energetic and earnest men entering upon the ministry 
of the Church of England; but it happens that all 
movements in the history of the world have been 
abused, an evil spirit is ever busy watching to take his 
advantage, and mar man^s endeavours for his advance- 
ment in the knowledge of what relates to his eternal 
welfare. 

And this movement was much abused ; for some early 
began to slavishly copy the ceremonies of the Church 
they were separated from, hoping by outward attractions 
to induce the giddy and weaker portion of the population 
to think religion was not the melancholy subject they 
generally supposed it to be ; but in doing so, were ulti- 
mately drawu to embrace the doctrines of that commu- 
nion. But it is said, that, though a few hundred of those 
who joined this movement have joined the Church of 
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Bome^ many thousands throughout the kingdom have 
been brought to more earnest and just ideas of the value 
of their professed religion. 

It is considered that as a philosophical and condensed 
summary of the arguments for Christianity, Bishop 
Butler's Analogy and Sermons, written in the last 
century, are the best expression of them that has been 
written ; and it is therein shewn that, even if the truth 
of all the arguments used to oppose Christianity be ad- 
mitted, there still remains a body of evidence in its 
favour, which to candid minds must be conclusive. That 
little book has been adopted as a text-book in nearly 
all the Protestant Colleges in the United Kingdom. 
And though a small book, it is supposed to require 
for the comprehension of its arguments, more exer- 
tion of the intellect than any other theological work. 
The distinction is there plainly maintained between 
natural religion and revealed religion, and the ail- 
ments of Protestant Christianity are stated generally 
against the opinions of the men of this world in a 
condensed form. Now this book is not generally under- 
stood by persons, without a previous training in theo- 
logical knowledge I but the wider views, obtained by a 
more extended acquaintance with the general struggles 
of business in life, have enabled some, in a young colony, 
to grasp the mighty meaning of this book, who were 
never able to understand it before. 

The freedom with which persons enter into their 
opinions^ on social and religious subjects, causes in the 
minds of those who hear these ideas for the first time 
maintained by people drawn from every direction of the 
United Kingdom, embarrassment and confusion. They 
have never before been brought into close intimacy with 
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which maj be assembled there. 

The perusal of Bishqp Butler's AnalDgr mar tend to 
remoTe embarrassments c^ this nature, and shov the 
common bond ranning throngh the argnmoits of the 
man of this woiid on cme side, and ako tend to explain 
how, with the apparent contradictions running throogh 
the many religions opinions of reallr earnest and well- 
meaning people on the other ade, there is still a common 
bond running through these contradistinctions. 

And if the circumstances of his prerious life should 
haTC led a reflecting colonist into much foreign trareL 
if accustomed to enquiries of this nature, he may take 
interest in tracing in the opinions of different profes- 
sions in the Christian world, a siuularity to the line of 
argument whereby the enemy of mankind deludes him 
in the heathen world into foi^tting the first require- 
ments of natural religion, Tiz : — That erery man should 
maintain good feeling towards his fellow, and that all 
should act with just judgment and £iir dealing in all 
transactions with one another. For it is to be remem- 
bered that great riolence has been done to the dictates 
of natural religion by all nations professing Christianity, 
and under its holy name ; but that this implies with 
greatly diminished force to the sereral reformed faiths 
of modem times, who hare endeavoured to purge them- 
selves of former errors. In several countries, both in 
professedly heathen and in Christian ones, sects exist 
whose creeds are drawn from the tenets of various 
religions. Still in all countries the mass of mankind 
claiming the right to pursue their own desires and 
regarding only their individual interests, some are always 
to be found entrenching upon the rights of others, who, 
feeling that they are wronged, in their turn seek to 
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obtain what they require at the expense of others, and 
thus continual contention is maintained ; and^ as excuses 
for selfishness and domineering are never wanting^ 
general approbation lies with the heroic rather than the 
Christian character, as has been noticed by Paley, in 
showing that the morality of Christianity diflTers from 
that of all other religions. 

It is a serious reflection that the great bulk of 
mankind regard one another as being but subservient 
instruments, to be imposed upon or coerced for each 
other'*s gratification, and by attributing the same desire 
to all, effectually hinder the few who are really seeking 
their greatest good, as the later are not learned in such 
ways. Man is placed in this world to fulfil a duty to 
his neighbour, to society at large, as well as himself; 
there are rights and duties of the governor as well as 
those of the governed ; the judgments of neighbours 
on the selfishness of individuals, when grasping only 
for their own wants, becomes more apparent in thinly, 
peopled countries, the effect is more signal and striking. 
Those who live but to think of themselves become more 
noticed among the community, and find that their in- 
fluence does not accord with their mental acquirements ; 
moreover the feeling of isolation begets distrust among 
newly-arrived persons, and encourages the formation of 
Masonic societies. These, however, are not necessary 
to the true Christian, who, acting from higher motives, 
does not require to join secret combinations " to do good 
to others who do good to us,^^ and may safely regard, 
as a sound philosophical argument, that his true interest 
in this world lies rather in preparing for the one to 
come, seeing that the aff'airs of eternity must be of im- 
measurably greater consequence to him than those of 
time. 
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CHAPTER n. 

TO BECOME A COLONIST DOES NOT FORFEIT SOCIAL RANK 
OR POSITION. 



Prejudices prevail throughout the Public Services against the occupatioDs 
of a Colonist — One ^ay to meet these IVejudices is to relate the 
Histories of some who have left these Services and become Colonists 
— ^The relation of Misfortune in the previous History of a Colonist does 
encourage others suffering under Misfortunes to proceed to a Colony — 
The Autobiography of a retired Military Settler, with his Remarks upon 
some Customs and Ideas of his former Profession — ^He is satisfied with 
the exchange he has made— Some sourees of Prejudices to Colonization 
among the upper ranks of Society stated — Only a portion of those who 
go to a Colony are ui^ed by previous disappointment. 

The great bulk of mankind are brought up in em- 
ployments more or less connected with trading or pro- 
ducing occupations^ and to such it is not necessary to 
address ailments on the relative dignity of such 
employments. But many thousands are brought up to 
follow public and other services, where great prejudices 
are entertained to the occupations of a colonist, and 
these may be met by relating the history of some who 
have left their ranks and become colonists. For many 
may be met whose previous histories, in the Old World, 
were attended with very painful circumstances, sufficient 
sometimes almost to obscure their perceptive faculties : 
but the same persons, in following their new employ- 
ments, in their new homes, amid new scenes, and enjoying 
a healthier climate, have renovated their constitutions, 
and obtained that return of mental and bodily health 
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which has enabled them again to enter with pleasure 
on the ordinary business of life. There exists a much 
larger proportion of employers of labour who have retired 
from professional life in a new colony than is met with 
in an old settled country^ and among them there is not 
the same regard for amassing pecuniary wealth, that 
exists among those who have been brought up solely to 
the pursuits of commerce. Such persons sometimes 
freely relate their previous histories to encourage others 
who they deem to be desponding on the success of their 
new avocations^ or when they desire to establish greater 
confidence with their neighbours. 

The relation of misfortunes may appear to be a futile 
mode of recommending a colony to those who have been 
always possessed of ease and competence^ and have lived 
but to think of their own pleasures ; but when persons 
are about to embark in consequence of misfortunes for 
a new colony, it is satisfactory for them to hear some- 
thing, directly or indirectly, of the previous life of those 
who are to be among their new neighbours. Timid 
persons, untrained to business, often accept disparaging 
accounts from the colonies, and deem that the evil re- 
lated of some characters who go to them, represents' 
the general character of all in them, and they use 
these representations to deter such of their acquaint- 
ance, whom they wish to remain in England, from 
joining their friends in a colony, when meditating to go 
there. It is not, therefore, unreasonable for colonists 
to relate stories of an opposite nature, in order to 
counteract these representations. For it is not by 
remaining quietly in the colony, encouraging eflTeminacy, 
and allowing their acquaintance in the United Kingdom 
to suppose they cannot improve their circumstances by 
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going out to them^ or concealing from them that serious 
troubles arise in the management of their institutions^ 
that colonists can hope to increase the population of 
their neighbourhoods ; and when a colonist feels he is 
speaking with perfect truthfulness, he knows he is only 
doing a duty, both to the old country and the new one, 
whatever timid or interested persons may think to the 
contrary. 

A story is therefore related which may interest those 
who look for character in those they contemplate for 
their new neighbours, though it may appear of little 
moment to those who read of a new country only to 
learn what advantages it presents in a pecuniary point 
of view. While those who are placed in circumstances 
of ease and comfort, never having tliemselves undergone 
privations or disappointments, may in time learn that 
the relation of melancholy matters does not turn, from 
considering the subject of colonization, any suffering 
under adversity or affliction : for those who have mixed 
in the society of a young colony know that many are 
driven only by the recurrence of repeated disappoint- 
ments, during their former lives, to undertake that step, 
and that to persons in those circumstances it is of 
interest to learn that others have also formerly had 
melancholy periods in their lives, and have recovered 
health and spirits by their sojourn in the new country. 
There are others, again, willing to make the endeavour 
to transport themselves, but who are deterred by consi- 
derations of deteriorating from their personal dignity or 
self-importance by following the occupations of a colonial 
life : these also may be glad to hear that others have 
had similar scruples laid before them, and have heartily 
rejoiced on laying them aside. The following story 
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may therefore be related, as one among many eventful 
histories of a previous life that may be met "with in a 
young colony. 

Being one of a family who could look back on their 
grandfathers and great and great-great-grandfathers 
as having been general oflScers in the army, the sub- 
ject of the story was bom in the barrack-square, 
and had accustomed himself to look on the army as 
a profession honourable above all others, and that 
miless it were maintained so, the institution became 
intolerable to the country at large. In the days of 
his boyhood his father commanded a regiment, which 
he maintained in the highest state of discipline, and, 
though very strict, was highly beloved and very popular 
in it. The son witnessed a very aflfectionate leave- 
taking on the part of his parent from the regiment ; for 
the old colonel cried like a child as he walked up and 
down the ranks, shaking hands with every man in it, and 
bidding them adieu. The parent left the army because 
he had a large family, and considered that when he was 
on foreign service their education could not be properly 
attended to : moreover, he knew that the price of his 
commission would be most serviceable to him in 
starting his family out in the world. The son followed 
the profession of his father, and entered the same 
regiment; but his career in it became a melancholy 
one. For an uncle succeeded his father in command 
of the regiment, who had a small family, but, unfor- 
tunately for him, a wife who did not possess the 
requisite ideas for supporting her position with dignity 
and respect, having come from a position in life lower 
than that of her husband. The uncle's intellect was 
weakened, and became ultimately worn out, in the 
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course of long service in hot climates, and it became 
necessary for the department of public service charged 
with the supervision of the army to remove him from 
the command. The mode in which this was done was 
thought to have been a rather harsh treatment towards 
an old man^ who for nearly forty years had stuck to his 
regiment in every quarter of the globe they had been 
sent to, and it proved a shock to him his weakened 
intellect could ill sustain. But it is well known that the 
moving out or disposal of old officers of the crown who 
are no longer able to serve, has always been a general 
difficulty attending the administration of the public 
offices of the country : nevertheless, this is no reason for 
advancing men deficient in tact and judgment to high 
posts in their offices requiring the exercise of those 
qualities ; for there are frequently painful duties of this 
nature to be performed. 

However, in this case, according to an old rule seldom 
departed from at the Horse Guards, the promotion was 
not given in the regiment, but a stranger was brought 
in to command it. Now this was not a man who 
possessed any claim to promotion on the ground of 
previous meritorious services ; but report said, in reply 
to all inquiries concerning him, that a constant attend- 
ance on the levees at the Horse Guards was his only 
recommendation, and that he appeared to be but one of- 
those place-hunters with which all the public offices of 
the country are more or less attended. He proved to be 
a man so destitute of the feelings that ought to actuate 
those exercising such responsible commands, that his 
officers made it their business to have as little to do 
with him as possible. His habit of boasting deprived 
him of the benefit of confidence in his word ; and so 

c3 
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irritating and offensive was bis demeanour, that the 
newspapers frequently indulged in satirical comments 
upon his proceedings. He aimed at establishing a 
reputation as a martinet, but failed in obtaining for 
himself the slightest respect or confidence. Jack Brag 
was his sobriquet y and for several years the regiment was 
under this tormentor. 

Now the mere martinet is a man of very narrow 
mind, and his sphere of enjoyment is greatly curtailed, 
because his fancied pleasures^ arising from the idea of 
ruling those under him solely on the low principle of 
fear, are greatly interrupted by the knowledge that his 
power will not always last, and that those who have 
suffered injustice at his hands may one day have the 
power of retaliating. Any appearance of dislike dis- 
played towards himself, therefore, by those under his 
command is often keenly felt by him, when others actu- 
ated and ruling with higher motives can easily witness 
such displays without feeling annoyed by them. It is 
truly observed that many persons, when placed in com- 
mand of any body of men, be it a regiment, a ship, or 
any of the humbler occupations of civil life, can carry 
on efficiently and strictly the work appointed for them 
to do, and still secure the respect of those below them ; 
while some, possessed of narrower minds, unable to 
appreciate the wants of others, and being destitute them- 
selves of the finer feelings of our nature, are unable 
to understand how others regard them ; and also, 
sometimes, by possessing an overweening confidence in 
their own importance, cannot conduct a duty without 
bringing themselves so prominently forward in it, that 
they convey their orders, even on trivial subjects, in a 
manner that gives offence to those who receive them. 
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But officers in the army are drawn from a class who 
require qualities other than those which distinguish the 
mere drill-serjeant, to be exhibited in those who are 
appointed to command them. 

Meantime the son above spoken of continued in the 
regiment towards which his feelings lay, hoping every 
year that the next would remove the incubus that sat 
upon it. He kept therefore rather retired, and being 
of a reading turn of mind, went to the senior depart- 
ment of Sandhurst College, to prepare himself better 
for advancement in his profession : but in those times 
it was very difficult to get an exchange to a regiment 
on active service, and to employment on the StaflF it 
appeared still more difficult to get appointed. But in 
this latter service it was of great importance to him 
that he should be employed, because he was unable to 
purchase the next step of promotion in his regiment ; 
but by being appointed to the Staff, he could hope in a 
few years to save the money he required for purchasing 
his next step. However, all endeavours made in that 
direction he found to be met by insuperable difficulties. 
Often did he wonder at the course of providence in 
so ordering his lot to him, but knew in good time the 
cause would be made known to him. 

At length, some years after this son had been a 
Captain in his regiment, it became necessary for him to 
report himself personally, after a return from foreign 
service, at the Horse Guards, when it appeared to him 
that a certain head of a department therein took excep- 
tion to him, on the ground of a defect in his speech, 
and he was referred to another department to see what 
was thought of him there, preparatory to other steps 
being taken to cause him to leave the army, and this 
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occasioned a violent shock to an earnest mind accus- 
tomed to regard his profession with enthusiasm. It was 
truly a time to feel how certain minds can be tempted to 
seek their satisfaction on the man who has robbed them 
of the long-cherished hope and desire of their lives ; and, 
by depriving him of life, by a deed of violence, in some 
conspicuous position, would hope to call attention to 
their wrong; while the individuals themselves would 
cheerfully give up their own life, then no longer con- 
sidered of value to their possessor, to satisfy the laws of 
their country, only hoping that by doing so they had 
called attention to their wrong. The feelings that work 
in many minds, brought up in military service, pay a 
far less regard to the value of human life than persons 
in civil life generally suppose. But that it is of the 
highest importance to a Government to maintain a 
confidence, in the nation at large, of a sense of justice 
in the administration of their public services, is well 
exemplified in the circumstances of a late revolution in 
a neighbouring nation on the European continent, 
where in common opinion the administration of the 
reigning Sovereign was identified with intrigue and 
injustice; for the secretary of the Prime Minister 
had been convicted before the Chamber of Peers of 
receiving bribes, and had received in consequence a 
sentence of imprisonment. When, therefore, the nation 
rose to expel the Government, though 80,000 troops 
were concentrated in the capital, it is related that 
scarcely a shot was fired to defend the Court that was 
being expelled. 

But, returning to our story, it may be mentioned that 
the head of a department referred to was an individual 
generally spoken of in the service with the prefix of 
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'' bully'' to his surname. And his style may be gathered 
when it is related of him, that on one occasion, when 
inspecting a depdt of a regiment, the commander of it 
not giving his orders in a tone loud enough to please 
him, he ordered him to stand aside, and proceeded in 
stentorian tones to manoeuvre the men himself, in order 
to convey his ideas how he thought " words of com- 
mand'* ought to be given. 

However, the colonel spoken of as *^ Jack Brag*' was 
then in London, and conveyed to the hero of our 
story, that in an interview with the above head of a 
department, further exception had been taken to him 
on the ground of a correspondence that had taken 
place a few years before, wherein this captain had 
reported an officer, senior to him in the regiment, who 
was at the time in command of a detachment on board 
ship, as exhibiting himself, frequently, in a state of 
drunkenness, before the men. Now it is said to be an 
established rule at the offices superintending the naval 
and mihtary services of the country, that a junior officer 
advancing a charge against a senior officer becomes a 
marked man in their departments. That is to say, he 
never receives assistance towards his promotion, but 
rather whatever obstruction can legally hinder it. 

Now this rule, however good in some cases, may be 
grossly abused when the moral sense of justice is lost 
sight of in carrying it out. For it is generally considered 
among the older members of these professions that dis- 
cipline, viz., the habit of ready, immediate obedience 
required in these services, cannot be maintained without 
this is known to be the established rule. It is supposed 
that mankind are so apt to complain, and find excuses 
for disobeying orders, if penalty is not attached to making 
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complaints which are not substantiated^ — that for the 
support of authority every allowance must be made^ both 
for infirmity of temper and anxiety of mind in those 
placed in command. But younger members look upon 
this view as taken froni one side of the question only ; 
for they consider that they also have a conscience and 
feelings to be consulted, which require to be respected : 
and that if these are outraged by a conviction that justice 
is not to be obtained between them and their superiors ; 
a change, and if necessary a revolution, in the laws of 
their offices, must be contended for, by those who have 
sufficient political power to obtain it ; otherwise it is fre- 
quently preferred to leave these services, and retire to 
private life. There is a story of a general officer, at an 
inspection of a regiment, saying to a subaltern, who 
stepped out of the ranks to complain of his colonel, 
" Bight or wrong, sir, I will support the commanding 
officer,^^ and so dismissed his case. And it may be said 
to be a general conviction throughout these professions, 
that justice cannot be expected to be obtained when 
very old members in them adjudicate on cases of this 
nature brought before them. 

To return to our story : our captain felt in his con- 
science that he had done his duty in this case that was 
under the consideration of Jack Brag and his superior. 

The circumstances were as follows : — A major, a 
captain (he of our story), three subalterns, and an assis- 
tant surgeon, fresh from his larks as a medical student, 
were on board a merchant vessel at sea, with a detach- 
ment of their regiment for foreign service. The major 
was a confirmed hard drinker, and would endeavour to 
conduct duty when in a state not fit to do it. The 
captain, after trying other ways to keep him quiet, at 
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last gave him a letter to be handed to higher authority 
at the termination of the voyage, reporting him as having 
exhibited himself frequently in a state of drunkenness 
before the men. This was done after a request from 
the junior ofiScers for him to do something to stop the 
intolerable nuisances they were subject to in the cabin, 
by the major's intoxication, and the captain was thanked 
by them on board for the quieter demeanour he had 
brought about in the major. Upon arrival at their 
destination, an aged general, in command, called upon 
the captain to withdraw his letter, which was met by 
further explanations, and a Court of Enquiry was ordered 
to investigate the matter. Before the Court three of 
the junior officers stated they had never seen the major 
drunk on board the vessel, and one only stated he had 
seen the major drunk. With the kindest intentions 
possible, the aged general then closed the proceedings 
of the Court, (though above a hundred witnesses could 
have been called), and said the captain had advanced 
charges which he had not proved, and he desired the 
matter should be terminated. 

But when the captain, in London, years afterwards, 
heard this affair was to be brought up to his disadvan- 
tage, he thought something detrimental to him might 
arise out of it, and he began to collect opinions regard- 
ing it. However, while so engaged, he found a state of 
mind had come over him, which he could in no way 
account for, but must conscientiously consider he was 
not mentally fit to continue performing any public duty. 
A mental cloud, a failing of faculties and energies, was 
upon him to an extent, he could not but feel, was a 
warning of Providence to desist from his then too ex- 
citing duties; and he was led to set about the work of em- 
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ignttion, which reason had convinced him long before was 
the most likely field for recruiting his own finances and 
those of others in his family in whom he was interested. 
And he accordingly begins it. Now this feeling was 
not attributable to a fear that the divine Providence, 
superintending this world^s affairs, had deserted him, 
for he could look back upon years spent in studying 
the Creator's laws, and steadily seeking him openly in 
ways pointed out ; nevertheless, a feeling attended him 
that it was highly probable that circumstances with 
which he was acquainted would be opened to the judg- 
ment and opinions of men in his generation, though 
probably after some of the actors in them had passed 
from the stage ; while for himself, at the time appointed 
in the course of Providence, the secret would be made 
known to him why a continual opposition had been 
shewn to his advancement in his profession. 

In a melancholy mood, accordingly, he sent in his 
resignation. Soon after the captain saw, in the trans- 
ference of the colonel to another command, the removal 
of the incubus that had so long sat upon his old regi- 
ment, as if he, the captain of this story, had been the 
Jonah who had caused it to be tormented. 

He had been nearly two years in the Canterbury 
province, when he received letters from his family in 
England, stating that his uncle, who had formerly 
succeeded his father in command of the regiment, had 
died, and that the event had been an occasion for the- 
two families to have met each other, for they had been 
previously long separated. The uncle's family had then 
acknowledged that one of his daughters had had a child 
bom, not in wedlock, to an oflScer in the old regiment, 
that the intimacy took place soon after the uncle left 
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the army, and that the officer was still in the regiment. 
How thankful must the mind of the now retired captain 
have been, at the ordering of Providence, that this was 
communicated to him at that distance of time and 
place ; for he had known this cousin well once, and had 
regarded her tenderly, as a near relative unfortunately 
situated; but her own wilfulness had broken off all 
communication between them. He could not but feel 
that if this occurrence had been made known to him, 
when he was in the regiment, abruptly, and without his 
being prepared for it, he might have exhibited his anger 
too violently. A too concentrated regard for the opinions 
of others, in their own society, has frequently engen- 
dered violent manifestations of anger in the military 
ranks, when unmerited affronts have been received. 
Anti-duelling laws do not apply to cases like these. 
The feelings with which the master of a flock, on seeing 
a wild dog tearing his lambs, would seize the first stick 
or weapon at hand, and put it out of the power of the 
animal again to repeat the act, would rather describe 
the feelings which are excited in the minds of those 
brought up to hang their happiness upon the opinions 
of others, when they deem their dignity or their honour 
has been outraged. 

But what must be the feelings of this retired officer 
towards his former companions? For some of them 
must have been aware of this occurrence, and for eight 
years they had allowed him to retain a highly unseemly 
position without giving him any intimation that there 
were circumstances in his nucleus family with which he 
ought to have made himself acquainted. Surely proper 
feeling demanded not only intimation but remonstrance 
on this unseemly position, from those senior to him in 
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the regiment, particularly from those personally ac- 
quainted with his family. It was not a case to allow 
any doubt to remain on their minds, whether the son of 
their former respected colonel was acquainted with this 
circumstance or not, and it indicates a deficient estimate 
of Christian morality to suppose it becoming for any 
person to present himself in a public position before a 
Christian community after an occurrence of this 
nature, without first avowing his reprobation of it. 
The exercise of caution is necessary in making known 
unpleasant communications in any society of men; 
but when caution is carried into positive want of 
candour, loss of confidence precludes friendship in that 
society. False rules of conduct on this subject are en- 
couraged in the army by the presence of Masonic lodges. 
Licentious characters may be seen to be screened in 
their public acts, by others who in private admonish their 
misdeeds, and this does practically encourage characters 
dangerous to the community, as was the case in this 
instance. 

Now this is not an imaginary story, but one which 
public persons in the capacity of legislators might as- 
certain the truth of, by demanding the production of 
available documents and witnesses should a verification 
of any of its particulars be needful for the greater effi- 
ciency of the public service. 

There exists a great aversion to colonization at the 
Antipodes among the upper circles of English society, 
connected with the governmental departments of the 
country, which proceeds from insufficient information on 
the subject, and unnecessary fears of losing their per- 
sonal dignity when proceeding there ; and also from the 
stories circulated by those who have been to a colony, 
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and have not succeeded in it. For many persons retired 
from those services may be met, who are established as 
successful settlers ; while the non-success of many may 
be fairly attributed to the habits of self-indulgence to 
which they have been accustomed from childhood ; and 
that of others to a want of experience in business. Thus, 
many born in easy circumstances, are brought up with 
highly honourable ideas, incapable of deceiving or acting 
with intentions to over-reach other people, nevertheless 
are too much accustomed to regard others as being 
actuated with equal purity of motives as themselves. 
But if it is considered that, with the masses of mankind, 
life is a continuous struggle to push themselves upwards 
by any means the laws of the land permit : each person 
in business requires to view others as striving to do the 
best they can for themselves, in order to make money, 
or secure an independence for themselves by their 
trade. Persons, therefore, who are not accustomed to 
caution in their dealings with mankind, must generally 
be as liable to be over-reached or imposed upon in 
bargains, when commencing an industrial occupation in 
a new country, as they would have been when com- 
mencing in an old one. It is, therefore, to the absence 
of training in industrial pursuits that the want of pro- 
gress of such individuals, when possessed of fair mental 
abilities, ought to be attributed when unsuccessful in a 
new colony, and not to a supposed want of moral tone 
in the community among whom they were placed. It 
becomes, therefore, unfair to attribute to this supposed 
want of tone the non-success of untrained persons, who 
frequently plunge too largely at first into a business 
without previous experience in the mode of con- 
ducting it. Want of mental ability has occasioned in 
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other cases to young men a total loss of their capital, 
which ought not to have been entrusted to them to 
invest upon their own account, but rather a yearly 
allowance made them to live upon, until their friends 
were satisfied they had gained sufficient experience to be 
able to invest their money to advantage. There are 
doubtless other cases where an addiction to intempe- 
rance or other vices, from the lesser restraints imposed 
in colonial life, have encouraged persons to squander 
their money earlier than they would have done, had 
they remained under the parental roof. But these are 
not cases by which to judge of what industrious persons 
can do. And though these colonies often prove con- 
venient to send out youths to, who happen to be eye- 
sores to their friends at home, and who do no better 
when in the colony ; yet, steady persons, inclined to 
persevere, from all ranks and stations in life have suc- 
ceeded there, with only moderate attention to business. 
Our retired officer having resolved upon a new line of 
life in the colonies, on taking leave of his elder rela- 
tives, then in advanced years, was told, " My dear 
boy, in three years you will be in the condition of a 
labourer.^' But those who saw him in three years after 
his starting, with some sixty acres of land preparing 
for tillage, six horses upon his farm, and two teams of 
bullocks, with a dairy of twenty cows and young stock 
coming on, also knowing that he was in a fair way soon 
to possess the freehold of a few hundred acres of land, 
would not think him exactly in the condition of a day 
labourer. The same retired officer would also have 
addressed to him on leaving England, the observation : 
" Remember you are sinking yourself in position by 
leaving the army.*^ But would he be sinking in his 
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own estimation of himself? Would he have fallen in 
the estimation of his new acquaintances^ or in that of 
the general public ? 

The Canterbury colony aflFords hundreds of examples 
of persons of gentle birth, who are contented with their 
prospects in the colony, and are not disposed to consider 
they have descended in position by becoming colonists. 
But the reader must not suppose that previous disap- 
pointments in life have attended all who start for a 
colony ; for many visit the colonies who have not known 
previous disappointments or cares of any kind, but, 
being satisfied with the freer and more jovial, and inde- 
pendent style of life that prevails in it, are content to 
remain there. And many have retired, and are con- 
tinuing to retire, from the receipt of good incomes in 
the United Kingdom, actuated solely with a view of 
settling their families, when they happen to be nume- 
rous. And also many more, as young men, who view 
the proceeding entirely as an ordinary calculation of 
business, affording them better prospects than they see 
before them in the United Kingdom. But this colony 
has now within it many of a high stamp of character, 
and still strict in maintaining that character whose 
antecedents will bear the most searching investigation. 
It becomes, therefore, the argument of foppishness, 
to contend that because some leave the United King- 
dom yearly for her colonies, the United States, or 
other foreign dominions, under circumstances where their 
characters are seriously affected, and that colonies 
are often used as penal settlements : that it is there- 
fore impossible in the present day to raise young com- 
munities where the general tone ^nd^the sense of indi- 
vidual character cannot be as strictly maintained as they 
are in the United Kingdom. 
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On the contrary, the experience of every day, (and 
here facts are worth a thousand theories) testifies 
strongly to the permanent growth of new kingdoms, 
whose institutions, moral, social, political and religious, 
placed in their statute books, will bear comparison with 
the palmiest days of the mother country. The chaff 
does but test the wheat, and the latter bears the test. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

ON THE PRELIMINARY WORK ATTENDING THE INAUGURATION 
AND ESTABLISHMENT OF COLONIES. 



The Establishment of Colonies is generally a tedious process — What is the 
proper Office of Enthusiasm — The L^al Powers which are granted a 
Public Company for carrying on Colonization — The Company generally 
have to borrow money in order to erect works required in the Colony 
and to send out the labourers required — ^The newly-arrived Colonist 
generally finds an old hand in the Colony to suit him better than a 
Labourer just arrived in it — The great Call for Labour, and how the 
Provinces endeavour to obtain it — The Boon of Self-government being 
granted to New Zealand, plenty of Local Business is before them — 
A Notice of the New Zealand Company and of the Canterbury 
Association. 

Successful colonies are valuable appendages to the 
crown of Great Britain, for they not only afford an 
outlet for the redundant population^ but also afford a 
permanent market for exports of manufactures from the 
mother country, enabling the manufacturer to employ 
additional hands upon his premises. But the establish- 
ment of colonies appears always to have been a slow 
jand tedious process. It sometimes takes this form : — 
First, — Some men of note are got together to form a 
company and to give confidence to the public. The 
directors should be eminent in public affairs, with 
reputations to lose, and in positions to give stability 
and support to the movement. As they mature their 
plans and publish information, enthusiasm of some sort 
gradually instils itself into all classes, whose inquiries 
concerning the scheme lead them to take part in carrying 
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it out. Apart from enthusiasm, few are induced to leave 
a present employment, giving them, if not a large, yet 
a certain return for what appears to be a prospect 
attended with .more or less of uncertainty. It seems to 
be the Divine rule that enthusiasm shall attend all 
great movements of mankind and disparagement of its 
proper office is to distrust the Providence that rules ov^* 
the world. It is prettily enunciated in certain well 
known sermons delivered before the University of 
Oxford, as being a feeling providentially appointed to 
assist man in his first efforts to overcome the distaste 
and difficulties that are generally experienced in under- 
taking a subject new to him. But this is a different 
view of enthusiasm from that taken by philosophers 
writing on the art of accumulating wealth, who gene- 
rally confound it with fanaticism, which is the abuse of 
that feeling. 

However, the mind that originally projects large 
schemes of colonization requires to be of a commanding 
order, and likewise should be practically conversant 
with the subject. Such persons at all times may be 
found, who, having some private property to meet their 
own personal expenses, possess at the same time that 
activity of disposition, which finds no rest in ordinary 
life, but requires to be continually employed in planning 
schemes for the benefit of other people. Much of per- 
sonal ambition, or a desire to make a name for them- 
selves in the world, may enter into the motives ; but 
what if it is so ? How rare is it to find in human 
nature good motives unmixed, or without a considerable 
alloy of baser ones ? Such persons always expect and 
generally receive some share of blame from those who 
try the colony, and find it does not come up to the 
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anticipations formed in their own minds concerning it ; 
and also from other neighbouring colonies^ who suppose 
that a portion of the population flowing towards them 
has been diverted. 

A public company being formed, it becomes neces- 
sary to obtain from the Imperial Legislature a power 
for the company to hold lands, or other property, in 
their corporate capacity. This is to enable them to 
give a security, should they have occasion to borrow 
money in the course of carrying on their operations. 
A Government audit of course is maintained to guard 
against undue speculation, or misappropriation of the 
monies that the company receives from the public, by 
sale of land, or otherwise, and to see that those monies 
are laid out according to their public advertisements, 
in which they guarantee a certain mode of disposal, or 
investment. 

This power of holding land in a corporate capacity is 
very necessary ; for it often happens that the paid-up 
capital of the company, and the money received by sale 
of land in England, which are their only resources at first, 
become exhausted in putting up the necessary wharfs 
and public buildings, and opening the roads primarily 
required before returns come in from the sale of land, 
or from other sources, in the colony, wherewith to 
carry on the absolutely necessary operation of promoting 
the embarkation of fresh emigrants from England. 
Now, shipowners and others, in expectation of a trade 
arising with the colony, will be found ready to advance 
money for the purpr^es of the company; but, as in 
every other sound commercial enterprise, security must 
be forthcoming to justify their advances. The autho- 
rity of the Home Government for the incorporation of 
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the first adventurers supplies this security; and the 
power to grant territorial possession carries with it a 
guarantee for the idtimate re-payment of the principal, 
and the current discharge of the interest on loans thus 
lawfully contracted. 

Among those who enquire, purposing to join an 
emigration scheme, there are usually many small capi- 
talists, willing enough to try it for themselves; but it is 
not so easy to induce them to part with some of their 
money to pay the passage of labourers to accompany 
them ; because instances are not rare of an early separa- 
tion between those who had passages given them and 
those who took them out. Therefore the sale of a land 
order in England to such persons will afford a fund to 
commence with, in sending out labourers, and after- 
wards, when the public waste land is sold only in the 
colony, funds will accrue there for keeping up the supply 
of labour. Now those experienced in colonial industry 
argue, that it is generally better for a newly-arrived 
emigrant to engage an old hand to assist him in starting 
his occupation, as such an one would be able to inform 
him of the local customs, and make his labour gene- 
rally (from his own experience) go further to the 
employer's advantage than that of a newly-arrived 
labourer could do. 

Again, the newly-arrived labourer will find he can 
work much more to his own satisfaction and his em- 
ployer's advantage, when located where the buildings 
are more finished and general conveniences are more 
advanced, which they must be with an older settler, who, 
moreover, would require less of personal attendance and 
be able to give him instruction on the local practices 
for economising labour, which are of much value. 
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It is necessary, therefore, for the colonist to inquire 
into the sources for keeping up the supply of labour, as 
well as to ascertain what supply is available for his 
immediate use. Because, until roads are made, the man 
purposing to farm * land cannot convey produce to or 
from his farm. Until the buildings and fences are put 
up, it is useless to put crops into the ground. Similarly, 
until the buildings and stores are put up, and wharfs 
made, the merchant has not a place to preserve the 
goods he imports and exports for sale. Thus labour for 
buildings of all kinds, whether for public or private 
edifices, is required, which must be completed before 
any occupation can be started with comfort or be 
conducted with profit, and such labour is particularly 
required in a new country emerging from the state of a 
wilderness. In an old-settled country every new occu- 
pation by means of which people afterwards earn their 
livelihood, requires, on being first started, a considerably 
greater amount of labour to be employed upon it than 
is required yearly to be expended upon it afterwards. 
Therefore, when all employers are starting new occupa- 
tions, as is the case in a new colony, this demand for 
labour must be increased very much indeed — probably 
to a degree which persons who have only had expe- 
rience in old-settled countries can have no conception 
of. Again, the labourer is so soon removed out of the 
common labour market, (settled upon his own piece of 
land,) that if provision is not made for future labourers 
to be brought out to supply his place, the employers of 
labour will not have labourers to do the work they 
require : more particularly as those who came out first 
as labourers, become afterwards employers of labour, 
and fresh small capitalists come yearly into a new 

1)2 
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colony from older ones adjoining it ; so the comfort and 
progress of the community depends very mainly on the 
continuation of the supply of fresh labourers into it. 

As we have already observed, the future land sales in 
the colony are looked upon as the most probable source 
of obtaining funds for continuing the required supply of 
labour. 

The provinces of New Zealand are now so far started, 
that, having a surplus revenue for the purpose, some of 
them prefer sending agents to superintend the sending 
out of that particular class of workmen who are most 
required. This is generally done by the colony paying 
a portion of the emigrants^ passage-money, (generally 
half,) he paying the other portion : but a promissory 
note may be taken in certain cases, particularly if 
backed or endorsed by a person settled in the colony, 
who then is liable to pay the portion remaining due ; 
and this method enables those at present unable to pay 
their share towards their passages to get out to the 
colony. There being now sufficient revenue in all the 
provinces to allow for the prosecution of public works, 
the demand for labour still continues, and the price of 
it to rule high : for the private employers still have to 
pay wages in some proportion to what the labourer can 
earn on the public roads, which being generally let out 
as contract work, labourers can thereby earn a very 
high rate of wages ; but this cannot always be met. 

It may be mentioned, that at the first starting of a 
colony, the revenue derived from the Customs may be 
inconsiderable, perhaps hardly sufficient for the first 
few years to pay the officials employed in collecting it, 
and conducting the civil administration of the colony. 
Nevertheless, when the colony is well started, with a 
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good export, and the land in the neighhourhood of the 
towns has been purchased and occupied, the Customs 
become the principal source of the colonial revenue. 
In the early days of a colony, therefore, the land fund 
is the chief source of its revenue, and this may explain 
why young colonies, in different stages of their growth, 
have diflFerent policies to pursue in planning their finan- 
cial policy. 

The supply of labour having been considered, to 
obtain for the young colony powers of self-government 
appears to have been the next object of importance, 
occupying the attention of the companies engaged in 
starting the New Zealand Colonies. It is well-known 
that the ideas that used to prevail in the legislature of 
the United Kingdom, in regard to the privileges to be 
granted to the colonies have undergone a change ; for, 
New Zealand first, and other colonies afterwards, have 
received extensive powers of local self-government. The 
superior intelligence, as well as the greater proportion 
drawn from the higher ranks of life, appears to have 
satisfied the Imperial Parliament that the colonists of 
New Zealand could be best suited by being permitted 
to regulate their own internal affairs for themselves, 
and on this they are now engaged. Some opposition 
has been experienced from those formerly conducting 
the public administration of the colony, and there has 
not been time for getting sufficient assent among the 
colonists on matters of lesser import requiring to be 
arranged ; but the colonists are generally satisfied that 
the administration of their public business will be con- 
ducted with greater speed, and with more satisfaction, 
by their own arrangements, than they could be when 
constant reference is required to a distant authority. 
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The regulating of the offices engaged in conducting the 
civil administration of the colony now engages the 
attention of the colonists. As property increases in 
value, contentions respecting it in different forms may 
be expected to arise. The Law Courts, the affairs con- 
nected with the magistracy, and the ordinary offices 
employed in administering to the public property of the 
colony have to be increased, education of the lower 
classes has to be encouraged and assisted, provision for 
the ministers of religion has to be considered, and the 
pushing forward of all the various public works required 
in the colony, according as funds accrue to be applied to 
them; for all these will require separate offices for their 
supervision, guided by the laws of England. And though 
the population of New Zealand at present is small, still 
there is promise of a steady increase from all classes of 
the United Kingdom, as well as from both neighbouring 
and distant colonies, on account of the healthiness, of 
the climate, the progress of material wealth in the 
colony itself, and the acknowledged improvement in the 
condition of the aboriginal natives, who are becoming 
rapidlj civilized, and able to enter usefully into the 
labour market. 

It may be also related, that property devoted to the 
service of the Church of England in the colony has to 
be secured by legal forms, similar to those by which all 
other religious bodies in the United Kingdom respec- 
tively secure their properties. The institution of tithes 
not existing, and the voluntary principle being substi- 
tuted, it is necessary to adopt peculiar legal provisions 
to convey sufficient power to enable proper discipline 
to be maintained when regulations are infiinged ; and 
as this deals with many intricate questions in law, it is 
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expected to occupy much time before being finally 
settled ; but the synod of the colony, comprised of 
members lay and clerical, is fairly started to consider 
how these objects are to be obtained. 

The New Zealand Company may be said to have been 
formed by a peculiarly energetic man, who conducted 
their affairs until the year 1846, when an attack of 
illness obliged him to withdraw from conducting the 
affairs of the Company, which he did not again enter 
into, not being satisfied with the changes made in the 
management. For another set of men had come into 
the management of the undertaking with other views, 
and report says that the Colonial Minister of the day, 
finding the Company had become a nucleus, or centre, 
for the political party of colonial reformers, and wishing 
to damage their position in the public estimation, pro- 
ceeded to do so by offers of public money. 

Accordingly, in 1847 one hundred thousand pounds 
was lent to the Company, and in 1848 one hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds was again lent them, with the 
additional provision, that if by the end of 1851 they 
did not find their colonising operations to answer, they 
might hand over all their lands then purchased from 
the natives to the Crown, receiving in lieu thereof a 
claim of five shillings per acre upon all lands so handed 
over, which would then be administered through the 
Colonial Office. Thus when, in 1852, a constitution was 
given to the colony by the Imperial Parliament, to meet 
this claim due from the Colonial Office, a charge, with 
the control of the waste lands, was handed over to the 
colonists, amounting to two hundred and sixty odd 
thousand pounds ! 

Those who were concerned in obtaining the constitu- 
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tion for the colony gladly took this charge, knowing 
that perhaps millions could be ultimately obtained from 
the sale of these lands, while the regulating of the price 
and mode of sale, which was the real bone of contention 
between the colonists and the Colonial OflBce adminis- 
tration, was virtually conceded to the colony. Subse- 
quently, the Legislature of the colony settled on what 
provinces this charge is to fall^ and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment have given their guarantee to enable the colony to 
obtain the money at a lower rate of interest than would 
otherwise have been within their reach. The entire 
sum has to be paid off in thirty years, by instalments, 
and the largest bank in the colony has agreed to take 
up the loan. 

Complaints have been loudly made in the colony 
with regard to some of the public works that have been 
undertaken by the New Zealand Company, as having 
been an injudicious expenditure of the public money. 
That is to say, common report attaches blame to them 
for proceeding with minor works, when other objects of 
greater general importance demanded primary atten- 
tion. A difference of opinion in such matters, however, 
is always to be expected, particularly in colonial life, 
where the small capital with which people generally 
begin their occupations obliges a system of proceeding 
by degrees, which appears in great contrast to the mode 
of at once erecting permanent and substantial struc- 
tures, which companies or persons possessed of a large 
capital usually adopt in populous countries ; and it is 
generally believed, that as a pecuniary speculation the 
members of the Company have not benefited them- 
selves. 

The Canterbury Association exhibits an array of 
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illustrious names of benefactors, who will be regarded 
hereafter with far more lively feelings of gratitude by 
the colony they have founded than was at first expressed 
towards them. They were compelled to obtain money 
largely on loan to continue the business of sending out 
emigrants. Their land sales in England did not meet 
the expenses incurred in administration, and in erecting 
the works necessary for commencing the due develop- 
ment of the resources of the colony. The peculiar 
feature with the Canterbury Association was, that in- 
dividual members lent their properties in England as 
the guarantee to the ship-owners, while they received in 
their turn a mortgage on land in the colony. On the 
final adjustment of accounts between the Association 
and the colony, a property was handed over to the 
colonists estimated at forty thousand pounds, (which, 
however, is yearly increasing in value,) with a charge 
upon it of twenty-two thousand odd pounds, wjiich is 
acknowledged by the colony in the form of debentures 
bearing interest. To enter further on the details of these 
matters, though they are of great historical interest to 
the residents in the colony, would> nevertheless, be 
tedious and troublesome to the general reader, and 
would also be beyond the limits of this publication ; 
but if anything has been stated incorrectly the public 
will doubtless see it corrected in another quarter. 

All contention on these matters is now over, and these 
respective companies can view, as the result of their 
long and anxious toils, the establishment of a colony 
already thriving, and holding out good promise for the 
future. Business of a difi^erent nature now attracts the 
attention of the colony, which is of sufficient import- 
ance to throw into oblivion the story of adjusting 

d3 
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former accounts^ viz., the education of the rising gene- 
ration; for in that point, and perhaps in that point alone 
can it be said, that the exchange, of homes has not been 
advantageous to the colonist. 

Now, as has been noticed, the great difficulty in con- 
ducting the business of a new colony is to find an adequate 
supply of labourers, and this, as is generally known, being 
done of late years by each colony putting such a price on 
their respective waste lands as may suffice to create a 
fund, out of which to assist the labouring classes in 
their passage outward. Then, as employers of labour 
in the mother country would generally object to any of 
their local rates being made use of in assisting the able- 
bodied portion of their workmen to emigrate, and as the 
colonies would object to employ their public funds 
towards paying the passages of weakly persons, or those 
of an indiflTerent character, all schemes hitherto tried 
for forwarding the emigration of workmen revert to the 
law of supply and demand ; and, applications now being 
numerous, benevolent persons, interested in assisting 
workmen of their acquaintance to emigrate, require par- 
ticularly to advise them to save money beforehand 
towards the cost of their passage. The price placed 
upon the waste lands, therefore^ becomes to the colonist 
a subject of the highest importance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE PRICE OF LAND. 



The Situation of Land enters into its Value — Sites for Towns — ^Values of 
Town Lands — Value of Land adjoining Towns^The fixed price 
system compared with the Auction System — The price of Waste Lands 
is now regulated by the Provincial Gk>yemments — A summary descrip- 
tion of Lands that have been occupied in all the six Provinces, with a 
view to the circumstances that have regulated the price placed upon 
them, noticing Markets for Export and general Political means of 
support, and showing that all have a different Policy to support, and 
must be left to do that for themselves, and that no Province ought to 
interfere with another — Free Trade policy is noc connected with the 
price of Colonial Waste Lands — Summary of Arguments in favour of 
the " Sufficient Price Theory^* — The application of this theory in the 
Canterbury Province, to the exclusion of Speculators in the Waste 
Lands, and to the great service of the Squatting Interest — ^A large 
Speculator of Waste Lands in Australia occasioned several Squatters 
to proceed to the Canterbury Province, where they proved very useful 
— ^The same person reported as being willing also to speculate in the 
Waste Lands of New Zealand. 

FiKST, we must premise that some lands may be so 
poor, they would never repay the expense of cultivating 
them. Again, land may be very rich and fertile, but 
owing to its position in the interior of the country, or 
the want of good roads or other means of communica- 
tion, the raising of crops from it may be unremunera- 
tive ; though the same land may still be applicable for 
grazing purposes, and thus possess some value for which 
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a price may be obtained. The driving of fat beasts to 
market is not generally very expensive. Wool, cheese 
and butter, the other products raised in inland situa- 
tions, being generally valued at about £100 per ton, 
may allow a considerable price to be paid for their 
carriage; while grain, timber, or other heavy pro- 
ducts, which more generally obtain only from £10 to 
£20 per ton, that price might be nearly absorbed in 
the cost of carrying it to a market for sale, when that 
is distant. Hence, as agriculture requires a concen- 
trated population, the situation of land enters largely 
into all considerations respecting its value. 
. In choosing a situation for a town, on a level plain, 
dry gravelly land is generally preferred for putting 
buildings upon ; but the site of a towii is determined 
rather by the meeting of diflferent lines of communica- 
tion, or with reference to the head of a water-carriage, 
than to the description of soil on which it is built. 

Now a tradesman's business, or the occupation of a 
professional man, may be worth to him from a few to 
several hundred pounds per annum, and all the land 
that may be necessary for him to pursue his business 
with may be just the ground his house and premises 
stand upon : thus it may be worth his while to secure 
that position (if he has the money ready to pay for it 
by him) by giving a year's income to obtain it. So it 
may be understood that town lands, after a new colony 
is started and trade is flourishing, will sell for several 
hundred pounds for each acre or quarter-acre section in 
which it was originally laid out. Thus, in the port 
town of Lyttelton, in the Canterbury Province, a 
quarter-acre section, purchased originally for £12, 
could be quoted as having sold for £500 in a period of 
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less than seven years after its original purchase ; while 

in the town of Christchurch, acre sections have sold at 

£200 the acre ; and even in the new town of Kaiapoi, 

the same price has been obtained. The upset price in 

both of the latter towns was originally £40 the acre. 

These of course are quoted as maximum prices^ and are 

considered to be very high for so young a colony ; but, 

in other provinces which have been longer settled, 

higher prices still are quoted for town lands sold in 

favourable situations, particularly where steep hills, 

covered with timber, limit the extent of land available 

for building upon in the business portion of the towns. 

Land adjoining the towns, purchased originally as 

rural land at from £1 to £S the acre, when broken up 

and laid down in artificial pastures in small fields, with 

a good growing fence upon it, frequently sells for £30 

the acre. These are very convenient to those who live 

in the town as paddocks in which to keep their horses. 

Such pastures are often let to labouring men, whose 

wives may desire to milk a few cows daily, and to 

sell the produce while their husbands go out to their 

daily labour. Land in such situations is also in request, 

on which to build residences for gentry drawing their 

incomes from their business in the town, or from a 

sheep station in the country. 

Again, to a labouring man, the freehold of a few 
acres adjoining a town is of more value than perhaps 
ten times that extent of even the richest soil, if it be 
distant four or five miles from the town, and he should 
be dependent by his calling as a mechanic, upon the 
demand of town labour. Also, if one of the agricul- 
tural class, he will be better placed in the vicinity of a 
town, where there is always a steady demand for some 
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labour^ than he would be when placed further off and 
made dependent upon the demand for farm labour only, 
which is more fluctuating ; and until the labourer has 
saved money to begin farming upon his own account, 
a garden, with a small paddock for a cow, is all that he 
generally requires for the comfort of his family, while 
he is working elsewhere for wages. 

This is so well understood in Australia, that in all new 
towns started up the country, by the Government regu- 
lations for the sale of waste lands, suburban land 
adjoining the towns is put up to auction, and fetches a 
high price, often exceeding £20 the acre, while rural 
lands a few miles further from the town may be sold at 
the rate of £l the acre. 

The system of selling land by auction may obtain 
more money for the public treasury, when a colony is 
advanced and trade is flourishing, but it is not palatable 
to the feelings of people in Europe, who know all their 
available capital is required for other purposes than 
competing with one another in the price of land. It 
much interferes with the notion of systematic coloniza- 
tion with which people have started for New Zealand, 
in causing additional anxiety, when people feel quite 
enough on leaving an old-settled country. 

In New Zealand, all the provinces have been started 
upon the system of fixed prices, and these were settled 
by the companies who originated them, with the 
sanction of the Imperial Government. In the four 
Northern provinces, the price was fix«d at £l the acre. 
The Canterbury and Otago blocks were placed at £3 
and £2 the acre respectively. But in the year 1853, 
the upset price of the waste lands in the entire colony 
was temporarily placed, prior to the introduction of self- 
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government at 10^. the acre for agricultural land^ and 
5*. the acre for land certified as being unfit for agricul- 
tural purposes, the Canterbury and Otago blocks being 
excepted, which were left at their original price. Since 
then, the regulating of the price has been handed over 
to the Provincial Governments, who each now establish 
their own regulations. The four Northern Colonies 
generally approved of the reduced price, on the ground 
that good land in the vicinity of the chief towns having 
been then all purchased, new comers had to go to a 
greater distance into the country when purchasing fresh 
waste land, and are therefore put to greater expense 
and inconvenience in getting upon it. At Nelson the 
change was reported as not being acceptable to the Run- 
holders, who were obliged to buy up the better portions 
of their runs, at considerable personal inconvenience, to 
defend themselves from being bought out by the Aus- 
trian capitalists, but by the agricultural portion it was 
considered fair enough, considering that all the best lands 
and the most available sites had been already occupied. 
In the Northern island, comparatively little of the 
native claims on the land had been extinguished. To 
Wellington and New Plymouth the change was ac- 
ceptable, as they are timbered districts, and the land 
adjoining their principal towns had been generally 
purchased ; consequently, those purposing to occupy 
fresh land for agricultural operations have to remove 
further into the interior. The change seemed peculiarly 
acceptable to the Auckland province, whose legislature 
appeared to wish to reduce the price still lower, in hopes 
of inducing labouring men to stay and occupy land in 
the colony, oflfering the land even for nothing, but 
giving the title only after the ground had been occupied 
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for five years. This is supposed to be copied from a 
method sometimes adopted in Canada in obtaining the 
settlement of districts, which were supposed to be less 
advantageously situated than others, but does not apply 
well in a colony where the land fund is rendered a 
security for the repayment of a large loan, obtained 
with the co-guarantee of the Imperial Government. 
Indeed it may occasion trouble whenever adopted with- 
out the previous sanction of the Home authority, for the 
emigrant will not be pleased to find his title void, and 
will require compensation. In the Northern island, 
hilly, stony land is reported as being extensively occu- 
pied by capitalist farmers, who lay it roughly in pasture 
with artificial grasses, chiefly with the harrow, and can 
sometimes complete the fencing of it in separate pad- 
docks, at an expense of from £3 to £5 the acre. These 
lands, if situated within convenient reach of a town, 
are then said to be let readily at a rent of £l the acre 
per annum for fattening sheep and cattle on. And this 
mode is said to be particularly applicable to the scorise 
land which abounds in the Auckland province, but re- 
quires a few years to attain a good sward. Some level 
grassy land in the back of the Wellington province, 
known as the Ahuriri district, has been lately opened for 
sheep grazing, which is expected to become a valuable 
acquisition, for it is being occupied not only in farms, 
extending to several hundred acres each, but it is also 
let in parts upon the squatting system. The squatting 
system cannot at present be extensively developed in 
the Northern island of New Zealand, in consequence of 
the native claims, and large wooded tracts, not allowing 
of a suflBcient extent of country being apportioned to 
each individual to suit that system of occupation. 
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The Auckland province is traversed and greatly inter- 
sected by bays and arms of the sea running inland^ and 
hence most of the farms are so situated as to have but 
a short carriage to the waterside, from whence their 
produce can be conveyed by small coasting vessels to 
the port town previous to shipment for export, and this 
is considered to be a great adjunct in starting colonial 
occupations, though road communications on level plains 
when completed would be preferred, and be far more 
desired for social intercourse between neighbours. The 
census returns of this province gave a population of 
nearly 16,000 for the year 1857, which appears to be 
attributed to the circumstance of its having been chosen 
for the seat of Government, and having also had the 
advantage of several old colonists from Sydney, pos- 
sessed of large capital and much colonial experience, 
who had chosen it for their residence, and the scene of 
their enterprise. A large native population in its early 
days gave them the command of cheap labour, while 
the commissariat expenditure on account of the troops 
stationed there, and the expenditure of the civil govern- 
ment, have since kept up in the market a sufficient 
demand for those local productions, which induce 
labour and capital to flow into the province. Agricul- 
tural produce is obtained also largely from the natives, 
both for home consumption and for export, which is 
generally paid for by imported manufactures. It is 
considered that the commissariat expenditure exceeds 
£60,000 yearly in this province, and in the Wellington 
province amounts to £40,000 yearly for the troops 
quartered there. 

But the Wellington province has had great difficulties 
to contend with, for soon after it was started a Maorie 
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war broke out, and the land in the vicinity of the town 
being generally hilly and covered with timber, the 
sapplies of the town require to be imported from else- 
where. The fine harbour, resembling the Cove of Cork, 
determined the site which is chosen for the tawn. The 
town is, therefore, chiefly of a commercial character. 
The merchants are very enterprising, and import di- 
rectly from England, supplying sometimes neighbouring 
provinces, when they are short of particular articles, 
and taking from them supplies of agricultural produce 
for the use of the town. But the outlying districts of 
the province, it is supposed, will in future generally 
supply the town. For the Nelson province, which for 
some years has exported agricultural produce largely to 
Wellington, has now a gold-field to absorb her produce, 
and the Canterbury province, which exported consider- 
ably to Wellington in the year 1857, may expect soon 
to require all her growing crops for the market within 
itself. The Wellington province continues to import 
labourers largely from England, as being a part of the 
regular business of its Government, and much back 
country has been lately opened. 

The province of New Plymouth is said to have been 
much incommoded by the native claims, and the land 
near the town is described as being timbered ; never- 
theless it has exported agricultural produce largely, and 
sheep and cattle are fattened in its paddocks for the 
Auckland market. This province, however, is reported 
to have much level back country, either well grassed or 
fern land, which, when the native claims are removed, 
will be a great acquisition, as much of this is readily 
applicable to either agricultural or pastoral purposes. 

The province of Nelson has been pretty free of the 
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native claims to the land ; accordingly the farmers have 
raised agricultural produce rather largely for exporta- 
tion, but they have had the difficulty of partially 
timbered land to contend with, and there has not been 
any great extent of land adapted to agriculture, in the- 
vicinity of the towns ; for the hills rise very steep, and 
are wooded, while the valleys between them are limited 
in extent. And as agriculture is only followed in the 
valleys, which are now pretty well occupied, at least in 
the vicinity of such towns as have been already started, 
large land sales for agricultural purposes are not ex- 
pected to take place, though there are some heavily 
wooded valleys of good extent on the West coast yet to 
be occupied. 

This province is described aa being generally very 
hilly and mountainous, but still affording good pasture 
for sheep ; and this pastoral occupation has been ex- 
tensively followed, and has kept the population thriving 
and contented, without the extraneous aid of a com- 
missariat expenditure, or much native labour; by 
affording a ready employment, at his spare time, to 
the small husbandmen in shearing and odd work at the 
stations ; while the export of wool, exceeding in value 
fourfold that of all the other products combined, shows 
the facility with which it has been raised. The Rims 
first started in this province were not of great extent, 
still they had some land upon them, perhaps several 
hundred aares, which, at a future day, could be applied 
to agriculture ; therefore when the price of land was 
reduced to 10*. the acre, many Runholders found it 
necessary to buy up portions of their Runs, to keep 
out the Australian capitalist, at a time that it was very 
inconvenient for them to do so : and this reduced price 
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of the land still keeps others uneasy in the security of 
their tenure. In consequence of this feeling, an endea- 
vour was made to reduce the price of land suited only 
for pasturage still lower, and to give the Runholders the 
privilege of buying in instalments extending over many 
years : but as a public creditor has now a claim on the 
lands such a mode cannot at present be adopted. 

The attention of the province is now directed to her 
mineral resources, which are known to be extensive, 
but require both labour and capital to develope them. 
Four thousand men were known to be at work on her 
gold-field at the close of the year 1857, and though 
they had been much incommoded by a continuance of 
wet weather, and want of dray tracks, still no doubt 
was entertained of there being a sufficiency of that 
metal. 

The legislature of the province of Otago has ac- 
cepted the price of 10*. per acre for her waste lands, 
but added to it a requirement of putting improvements 
on the land to a value of 30*. the acre before the title 
is completed. This province has the greatest eixtent of 
land of all the six provinces of New Zealand, but it is 
the coldest of them all, and it is supposed more rain 
falls there than in any of the others. The surface of the 
country is described as being generally of an undula- 
ting character, containing broad valleys of an alluvial 
and swampy nature, traversed by rivers, some of which 
are navigable for small vessels. The hills and valleys 
are described as being everywhere dotted with small 
tracts of timber, and the valleys and low lands answer 
admirably for grazing cattle, or for agricultural pur- 
poses, while the higher lands may be used for grazing 
sheep. 
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The argument used in regulating the price of land in 
that province was, that their circumstances called for 
small hamlets being formed through the country, along' 
the rivers, at moderate distances apart, so as to allow 
the land adjoining them, adapted to agriculture, to be 
formed into small farm settlements, while the country 
around is occupied with stations for sheep and cattle. 
Thus the small occupier is considered to have the 
inducement of possessing his own freehold, to settle 
himself in the country, while he has the very great 
assistance of contract work at the stations, situated con- 
venient to him, to help him through the first few years 
of starting his occupation. The thirty-shilUng improve- 
ment clause was considered to be a sufficient check to 
the land being purchased by the speculator to any great 
extent, or by any person generally who did not intend 
to occupy the land and improve it. The improvement 
clause is considered in other colonies as being open to 
evasion, from the difficulty of determining the true 
value of alleged improvements. It is urged on the 
other side, that the interests of others labouring for 
hire, and of those generally residing in the neighbour- 
hood, would be sufficient to enable the Government to 
see that the law is not evaded by an absentee pur- 
chaser, while the improvement clause would not be any 
hindrance to a bond fide occupier of the land. 

In the Canterbury province, the block originally 
administered to by the Association was selling at j63 
the acre, while land outside that block was selling at 
10*. the acre. The provincial legislature, therefore, put 
the price of all rural waste lands of the province at £2 
the acre, because it was considered necessary to give an 
eflFectual protection to the squatter to prevent the 
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Australian capitalist baying up sufficient portions of his 
Run to deteriorate the value of the remainder to the 
squatter, and thus to shake the confidence of all con- 
cerned in pasturing sheep upon this particular system^ 
which was well-known to afford the staple export of the 
province, viz., merino wool. It was thought also to 
be but a slight change from the original price of £3 the 
acre, because that price had included a portion to be 
applied to the cost of a passage for the purchaser from 
England ; and it was considered also, that another plan 
for the endowment of the clergy might be devised less 
distasteful to the feelings of the dissenting portion of 
the community, than the former one of devoting to 
that object part of the money received from the public 
by sale of waste lands. 

The labouring men, who mustered the strongest upon 
the electoral roll, were well satisfied at this price, seeing 
the comparative facility of cropping the good level land 
of those plains, with the easier access to it, and that the 
closer vicinity to the town at which it could be secured 
than in other colonies longer settled, gave them oppor- 
tunities of choosing good rural sections conveniently 
situated. Besides, they were fully alive to the danger 
of the AustraUan capitalist buying up large tracts upon 
speculation, if a low price were put upon the land ; 
because one purchase of forty thousand acres in one 
block had been made, followed by a few others of 
smaller amounts, in several hundred acres each, in parts 
where the land was open to selection at lO*. the acre. 
These purchases satisfied the labouring population that 
a few very wealthy capitalists combining together might 
buy up all the good agricultural land in the vicinity of 
the towns, knowing that there must be some limit to its 
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extent, when the prospect of buying this land for them- 
selves at £2 the acre, would be exchanged for the pro- 
bability of having to pay £6 or more for that quantity ; 
the sufficient price theory, therefore, proved clearly 
acceptable to the labouring classes, and ultimately 
determined the price to be placed at £2 the acre.- 

However, a few colonists among the mercantile classes, 
who came from neighbouring colonies, were of opinion 
that 10*. per acre would attract a great flow of capital 
from Australia, and that there would consequently be a 
large expenditure of money in the province, which 
would materially increase the amount of trade, and that, 
therefore, 10*. would be a better price for the colony to 
adopt. They might contemplate a good pick of land at 
that price for themselves, and would express great 
doubts at any large sales of land going off in the 
province at the rate of £2 the acre ; but during the 
year 1857 £15,000 was taken at the land office in the 
province by the sales of waste land at £2, and this was 
principally purchased by the labouring classes.* Some 
of the larger farmers were compelled to buy land before 
it was perhaps quite convenient to them to do so, in 
order to increase the size of their farms ; experience 
having shown that a small farm in the colony, as well 
as in England, will not afford an income sufficient to 
maintain a house or family in comfort, but that three 
or four hundred acres must be secured for an occupa- 
tion before the comfort or style usually desired can be 
obtained. 

It being now known that the waste lands are in some 
measure pledged to a public creditor, no discussions 

* Priyate information relates that more than twice this was taken 
during the first half of the year 1858. 
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relating to a reduction of price are at present to be 
heard, though the policy of raising the price, as a 
further protection from the Australian capitalist, may 
be occasionally mooted. This idea appears to have 
originated from contemplating the high price of wool 
in the London market, and a possible rise in the price 
of wethers, for the butcher, in the event of any great 
increase of the population, as the result of the discovery 
of workable gold-fields within the province taking place 
towards the West coast, which it is considered is very 
probable. 

Calculations are made that, under certain circum- 
stances, it would be a profitable speculation for a large 
capitalist to buy land for grazing sheep. Success here 
depends on the continuance of a high price for wool 
and wethers. And this often presents itself as an object 
of solicitude to those engaged in pastoral pursuits, 
whose Runs are well placed, or possess any unusual ad- 
vantages. For the capitalist, by what is coloniaUy 
termed " spotting a Run,*^ that is, picking out parts of 
it only to buy, may command the pasturage of the 
whole of the remaining portion, as will be afterwards 
explained. 

It is now necessary to advert to the subject of the 
capitalist speculating in the waste lands of a colony, 
which is not generally understood by persons conversant 
only with the political economy of old-settled countries, 
as being detrimental to the progress and settlement of 
a new country. 

There is a very common idea that free trade implies 
cheapness of articles, and ignores protective prices of 
every kind, and therefore should occasion colonial waste 
lands to be sold at a low price. Now it may be said of 
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the subject generally that free trade is contended for 
by an old-settled enterprising and manufacturing com- 
munity ; but it is not so much valued by a merely pro- 
ducing community, who feel that the market for the 
raw material they produce is more limited than the 
range that manufactures enjoy ; for agricultural pro- 
duce, which is termed the raw material, does not keep 
long, but requires an early sale, while manufactured 
goods may be generally kept for years; ii therefore 
happens that a manufacturing community will have it 
far more in their power to determine the price they 
will give for the food they consume, than the agricul- 
turist to obtain the price that he requires to meet his 
expenses in producing it. The expectations formed in 
England, at the introduction of the present free-trade 
policy, are said not to be entirely fulfilled ; foreign 
nations not having responded to that policy, by taking 
her manufactures to the extent it was supposed they 
would. Nevertheless, free trade being considered gene- 
rally advantageous, is adopted and incorporated into the 
laws of Great Britain ; but many who advocate this 
policy in produce and manufactures, as between buyers 
and sellers, viz., that the latter should not be permitted 
to enjoy any *^ tax'^ in their favour, entirely disconnect 
the policy from the subject of regulating the price of 
the waste lands in a colony, as the latter are a public 
property. 

Now, for the successful prosecution of agriculture, a. 
concentrated population is required ; therefore, if around 
a town started in a newly-occupied country large tracts 
are purchased on speculation, and left unoccupied by 
absentee proprietors, new-comers have to go further into 
the country to choose their locations. Thus it may 
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easily happen that four or five miles^ or even a greater 
distance^ may be put between a town, and those who 
come a few years after it is started, for the purpose of 
tilling the soil. This would be seriously inconvenient 
also to the small holders, who arrive in the colony as 
labourers, when they are ready to buy their small 
holding, because a distance of four or five miles from a 
town would greatly interrupt their taking work in town. 
And mechanics would be almost restricted to town lots, 
which is not in accordance with the general desire in a 
new country, abounding with unoccupied land. Again, 
the proper construction of a road through such a tract 
would be probably delayed, because roads are often 
constructed in a newly-occupied country by the joint 
operation of the Government and the proprietor ad- 
joining, either by halving the expense of executing the 
work, or the propriety contracting to do the work at a 
reduced rate. For by such methods the public money 
which is apportioned for public works is made to go 
much farther than it otherwise would in getting the 
roads completed, and a new colony has so many 
demands upon the public treasury, that the funds for 
that purpose require to be husbanded to the utmost. 
Thus it may happen that the formation of a complete 
and proper road through a tract of unoccupied country 
belonging to absentee proprietors, is delayed for several 
years after the town adjoining it has been started. 
Tradesmen and all other employers in the town keenly 
feel when those who labour for them do not reside close 
to the town. Such a distance would also act as a great 
bar to the attendance of such persons at church or 
public meetings generally. Small holders would also 
feel the loss of employment that tracts of country 
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adjoining them, held over on speculation, necessarily 
occasion. 

It was from an extensive experience in Canada, 
during Lord Durham^s administration as Governor- 
General, that the originator of the " sufficient price 
theory^^ arrived at his views thereon. It was to meet 
the inaccurate ideas on the economy and true value of 
colonial farming industry, which were apt to be formed 
upon it by persons at a distance, and to check the 
encouragement that had been, generally given to the 
capitalist for speculating in the waste lands of a colony, 
that the theory was put forward. It opposed an old 
and very prevalent idea, that the labouring classes of 
Great Britain are so ignorant in determining which 
colony they will go to, that they are influenced solely 
by the upset price of land, as they see it advertised in 
newspapers, or as it is brought to their notice in hand- 
bills. Thus, if land were advertised in the backwoods 
of America at 5*. the acre, and in any other new 
country at £1 or £S the acre, the backwoods of America 
would be chosen in preference. But the later theory of 
colonization is, at the first starting of a colony, to employ 
the money obtained by sale of land orders in England 
in paying the passage of labourers to accompany their 
employers ; then, afterwards, to keep up the supply of 
fresh labour by the aid of those already engaged 
making representations of it to their friends in England, 
because, by this means, a system of assisted passages 
can be worked : the persons assisted giving their pro- 
missory notes to pay back a portion of the passage- 
money after they have saved it in the colony. More 
credit is thus given to the intelligence of the labouring 
classes, and the better men among them are capable of 
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understanding the representations of agents, or other 
responsible persons, on the relative advantages between 
colonies situated at the antipodes, and those on the 
American continent. Thus, the rate of wages that 
generally prevail, the healthiness of the climate, the 
character of the people, and the institutions of the 
colony, are all subjects open to the comprehension of 
the more intelligent of the labouring classes. And 
representations on these heads will induce quite as 
many to sail for a young colony in that part of the 
world, as the funds arising from land sales will furnish 
with passage-money. The prospect of eventually be- 
coming possessed of land of their own, is a powerful 
incentive with the great bulk of the agricultural classes, 
both before going to and after their arrival in a colonyi 
Statesmen, therefore, know the value of settling labour- 
ing men upon the land, for it is considered the best 
^curity for keeping them in the colony after they 
have arrived there. Wages are suflSciently high in all 
colonies at the antipodes to enable labourers, if single 
men, to readily acquire sufficient money to pay for a 
passage to a neighbouring colony, whenever wages are 
higher in one colony than in another. And labouring 
men are, therefore, strongly tempted to change their 
abode, unless by the possession of a piece of land, or 
some equivalent to it, the labourer feels sufficient 
inducement to stay in the colony to which he has been 
first brought. The labouring classes from towns are 
often able to pay for a passage to the colonies at the 
antipodes, high as the cost generally is ; but the agricul- 
tural labourer very seldom has sufficient money saved 
to enable him to pay even half the cost. But the latter 
are most required in New Zealand, and in the province 
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of Canterbury particularly, whose level plains invite the 
plough, and whose colder climate demands a hardier 
workman than may suffice for the warmer provinces to 
its North. An agricultural labourer of moderate intel- 
ligence, can perfectly comprehend that the upset price 
of land is not what he has to consider on leaving for 
New Zealand, but, rather, how he can obtain a passage 
to the colony ; for when there, the rate of wages is suffi- 
cient to enable him to acquire land in a moderate 
period of time.* And when he gets there, he will pro- 
bably be also satisfied that there are good and sufficient 
reasons for maintaining a higher price for the waste lands 
in one province than in another, and that he is not 
injured by it. It should further be explained to the 
labourer, that the climate of New Zealand is generally 
considered healthier than even that of Australia, which 
is supposed to arise from the winds being more frequent, 
and from the absence of any prevailing enervating 
heats ; while the population are generally free from the 
convict taint. But the climate of New Zealand and 
Australia are both considered a great deal healthier than 
the backwoods of the American continent. The back- 
woods of America, moreover, require a long journey of 
several hundred miles by land before they are reached, 
after the sea voyage is over, which partly compensates 
for the length of the voyage to the colonies at the 
antipodes. On the other hand, the length of the voyage 
to New Zealand causes the cost of the passage to be 
very high, so the colony cannot expect to keep up any 
very extensive emigration by means of the funds arising 
from land sales, which are their only source at present 

• The size of the lots being reduced to twenty acres, £iO will buy him 
a section of twenty acres at the upset price. 
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for giving assisted passages to the colony^ and this 
source for some years cannot be large enough to intro- 
duce so great an amount of labour iuto the colony as 
to exceed the demand that exists for employing it. The 
discovery of a workable gold-field usually enhances for 
a year or two very greatly the rate of wages in any 
colony ; but, after the first excitement is over, the steady 
agricultural labourer generally goes back to employ- 
ment, as his prospects are then good enough^ without 
his having to undergo the inconveniences of a wandering 
life at the diggings, and the reaction in the rate of 
wages, which all gold-producing countries are subject 
to, does not affect the steady farm servant, who is well- 
known in his own neighbourhood, and is generally 
enquired for. 

But the agricultural is not the only party in a young 
colony interested in determining the price of land. 
The " sufficient price^^ theory is of peculiar interest to 
those engaged in farming sheep on the squatting system 
in the middle island of New Zealand. For, if a Run is 
supposed to consist of 20,000 acres (to which they are 
generally limited), the pasturage of that extent of coun- 
try could be often pretty well secured by buying the 
freehold of about 5,000 acres only ; for, by choosing 
sections scattered about to that amount, the pasturage 
of the remaining portion could be so spoiled, that 
another person could not profitably feed his flock upon 
it, and a purchaser of 5,000 acres might command the 
pasturage of 20,000 acres. Thus, all the land adjoining 
streams could be chosen, and so flocks not belonging 
to the owner of the land could be cut off from access 
to water. Again, narrow strips of land could be chosen 
so as to encircle a Run, and other sections dotted over it, 
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SO that a flock grazing upon the central portion would 
be constantly trespassing upon land of which the free- 
hold had been bought, without the flocks were con- 
stantly watched, the expense of doing which would 
probably absorb all the profits of an occupation so 
circumstanced. Other points of importance, such as 
timbered land, could be also secured, and by such 
means the original holder of the Run could be soon 
induced to withdraw his flocks, or perhaps to sell them 
at a reduced price to the larger capitalist, who desired 
to obtain possession of the Run. Now, the land held as 
sheep Runs is not generally adapted to agriculture, 
being mostly stony or hilly country. But if the price 
of this, land were put at 10*. the acre, a person con- 
versant in the business might by an outlay of £2,500 
secure the freehold of 5,000 acres to himself, and spoil 
the occupying of the remaining portion of the Run to 
anybody else, which would, therefore, be used by himself. 
Now, to a capitalist conversant with sheep-farming on 
waste land, an outlay of £2,500 would be considered 
well invested in securing so valuable a right as that of 
the pasturage of some of the Runs on the Canterbury 
plains will in a few years become, with the security 
that possessing the freehold of 5,000 acres dotted over 
it would bestow. It is believed that many squatters in 
Australia would gladly have invested in such a manner, 
if open to them to do so. But when the price of all 
such lands is raised to £2 the acre, it would require 
an outlay of £10,000 to secure that right, and this 
would be considered by most business men as not being 
an advisable mode of investing so large a sum of money, 
particularly as the cost of sheep upon the Run has to be 
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added to the outlay before any returns can come from 
the occupation. 

It may be well here to consider some of the reports, 
considered as authentic, that have been circulated con- 
cerning the amount of ready money available for in- 
vestment in Australia since the gold-fields came into 
operation. It may be mentioned that five millions of 
money were said at one time to be lying idle in the 
banks, awaiting opportunities of investment; for the 
interest of money had at one time fallen very low, 
and it was not known how this money could be in- 
vested without apprehensions being entertained as to 
the security of the investment. It was known, also, 
that as wethers were fetching 20^. to 25^. per head from 
the butcher at the diggings, many squatters had realised 
large sums of money^ which they were said to be ready 
to invest in any fresh speculations elsewhere. It was 
reported that ordinary Runs would sell, with the stock 
upon them, for £20,000. Also that many squatters 
were realising incomes of over £10,000 a-year ; and 
that some, having made fortunate speculations in pur- 
chasing land, would sell properties that realised from 
£50,000 to £100,000, and upwards. While many, 
who had begun upon very small capitals, were in 
receipt of very good incomes from the properties that 
they had started and stocked. Now reports of this 
nature, as to the wealth of Australia, were originated by 
persons from that colony, and were generally believed 
in throughout the Canterbury province. The feasibility 
of buying up the Runs was, therefore, not doubted, and 
a sufficient price was accordingly put upon the wild, 
stony, waste lands of the province, to aflFord to those 
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who had started in the province, upon the squatting 
system, some protection from being disturbed in their 
occupation. 

It was in every way repugnant and offensive to the 
feelings of a body of men who had lately left the old 
country (feeling that the want of money was the pressing 
cause of their taking that step), to be again intruded 
on when they had an occupation started with a fair 
promise of ultimately attaining an income adequate to 
their wants, by very large capitalists from another 
colony, who had no occasion for coming there, and with 
whom, generally, there was not sufficient community 
of associations to desire a particular intimacy. 

There is no sympathy between the uneducated, mere 
man of trade (especially if become purse-proud), and 
the university or professional man, however much they 
may be brought together in transacting business in a 
young colony. It was matter of history, that, a little 
before the starting of the Canterbury colony, an indi- 
vidual who was said to have realised a large fortune in 
early life in the butchering trade, made a purchase of 
waste land, in the vicinity of Melbourne, to the extent 
of 28,000 acres, at the upset price of £1. the acre, and 
this was followed by other considerable purchases, the 
effect of which was to dispossess several squatters from 
their Runs, which had thus been broken in upon, some 
of whom, after selling their stock, proceeded to the 
Canterbury colony, there to start their occupation anew. 
The advice these persons could give was very acceptable 
to new-comers lately arrived from England, and the 
colony was therefore rendered pretty well aware of the 
mischief occasioned by large capitalists coming into a 
newly-occupied country, and overthrowing the confi- 
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dence of the squatters in their occupation of raising 
wool, which was considered likely to become^ as it has 
proved to be, the staple export of the colony. 

To show, further, that there was good ground for the 
colony to expect there might have been large purchases 
of land if a low price had been adopted, it may be 
mentioned, that it was stated in the local newspapers, 
during 1856 and 1857, that the individual above 
alluded to was in treaty with the Otago Government 
for the purchase of 300,000 acres, in one block, at 
the extreme south of their province. The provincial 
government, it was said, thought that, this extent of 
land being sold at 10s. the acre, a sufficient amount of 
money would be raised at once to pay off their share 
of the debt to the New Zealand Company ; but it was 
afterwards found that no conclusion had been come to, 
and no purchase was made. The land purchases men- 
tioned above, as having been made in the neighbour- 
hood of Melbourne, are said to have turned out a most 
lucrative speculation : for the flow of population con- 
sequent upon the finding of gold, has greatly enhanced 
the value of that land, and rendered the value of some 
portions, purchased as rural land, equal in value to that 
of town land. 

The rent of the Buns in the Canterbury province is 
higher than it is in the other colonies, but is never- 
theless so regulated, that, commencing at £10 per 
annum, and rising yearly, the maximum rate when the 
runs are fully stocked will not exceed £100 per annum 
for the pasture of 20,000 acres of land ; and there are 
pasturage licenses besides, with a pre-emptive right of 
purchase, which have been very convenient to the larger 
farmers who wished to extend the amount of their 
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their freehold, but to whom it may not have been con- 
venient to buy all that they require at once. 

There were thus strong reasons for inducing a general 
consent within the Canterbury province, that the price 
of her waste lands should be put at not less than £2 
the acre, whatever might be the opinion of people in 
other colonies, who were not conversant with the pecu- 
liar circumstances that regulate the economy of that 
province. Thus the causes that regulate the value of 
waste lands in New Zealand, are various. The best 
price that can be obtained, of course, is desired, in 
order to obtain a fund to introduce labour and continue 
the public works. Land near the centre of a population 
may be v«y valuable, while that at a distance obtains 
a low valuation. The general objection statesmen urge 
to a low upset price is that the capitalist surely forestalls 
the small holder, who really tills the soil : in confirma- 
tion of which view it is related that, in the backwoods 
of America, wherever new States are started, the land 
adjoining the hues of made roads is rapidly bought 
up, and before many years the yeoman may require to 
travel above a hundred miles to obtain land with a road 
frontage at the upset price ; and the same readiness to 
forestall is observed in Australia, whenever money be- 
comes abundant. All the provinces, moreover, owing 
to their natural formation, presenting diflferent obstacles 
to communication, have not the same facilities for culti- 
vation at a profit, and in some of them the land adjoin- 
ing their centres of population having been purchased, 
this, joined to various political causes, occasion their 
inhabitants to entertain diflferent views in fixing the 
price of their waste lands. 
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CHAPTEft V. 



ON THE INVESTMENT OP SMALL CAPITALS IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 



The amount of Capital which is generally taken to a young Colony — ^Those 
without previous experience must notice that Persons embarking' to 
begin a ** Farm " or " Station" of their own, must expect little returns 
for the first few years — ^And this is only analogous to the drcumstanoes 
of England and Scotland— A notice of the Products generally raised, 
with their recommendations — ^The Pastoral occupation is generally 
considered the most profitable — ^Mercantile and Professional Employ- 
ments generally obtain the quickest returns— Persons without a 
preyious experience in business are now advised to put their money 
out on Mortgage on arrival — The necessity of caution in beginning to 
Farm on Waste Lands— Erroneous estimate of Colonial occupations 
formed at a distance — Labouring men advised to turn immediately to 
different emplojrments, instead of keeping only at one — ^Labourers 
from the Bural Classes most desired in the Canterbury Province — 
Money is generally invested so as to draw an Income from several 
sources — ^Yoimg, single Men recommended to move about and learn 
different occupations before they determine, ultimately, where to 
invest their moneys- Observations on the Winds and Climate of New 
Zealand. 

The persons who proceed to a young colony arrive with 
various purposes in view with regard to the mode of 
obtaining their Kvelihood. 

Thus some may draw a fixed income from other 
countries. Some may possess large capitals, on the 
mode of investing which they generally consult pro- 
fessional men accustomed to advise on such matters. 
Others purpose to derive their income from the practice 
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of a profession. But the great bulk must be composed 
of small capitalists, who seek to improve their circum- 
stances, by entering into the general business of the 
country, and those whose capital may be said to consist 
in the labour of their hands. Observations and advice 
are anxiously sought for by all classes, and extensive 
details regarding outfits and domestic inconveniences 
to be expected, have been published for the information 
of all ; but these hardly contain sufficient reference to 
the principles that show the economy of the diflTerent 
occupations open for the colonists to follow after their 
arrival in the colony; perhaps, therefore, it may be 
useful to endeavour to place in a separate publication 
some of the principles that appear to regulate the 
economy of some of the general occupations. 

It may be said that the command of only two or 
three thousand pounds sterling would be considered in 
England to be too small a capital to begin any business 
with from which a good income could be expected ; but 
such would be considered comparatively a large capital 
in a young colony, where the bulk have less than half 
that amount to commence with. 

The bulk of capitalists proceeding from the United 
Kingdom to a new colony are, probably, those who 
desire to draw their income from following " rural 
occupations,^' and many are undecided, while others 
have no idea as to what methods of proceeding are 
considered to be the most economical. It is first to be 
observed that they must expect to live a few years with 
less regard to appearances, and with far fewer comforts 
about them, than they have previously been accustomed 
to enjoy; and that in following their object to start 
an '^occupation,'' which will ultimately give a good 
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income, they ought to expect that their progress for 
the first few years will be slow. For it appears to be 
a rule that all the usual producing and mercantile 
pursuits in new countries require time to develope their 
advantages. 

The nature of the advice generally ofifered to the 
new settler^ on his arrival^ proceeds on the supposition 
that an immediate return for the money invested is 
expected ; and as this is probably the prevailing desire 
with which the great bulk of emigrants leave the United 
Kingdom^ in the hope of improving their fortunes : 
they are generally too eager to invest their money, and 
thus to part with it too freely on first arrival. There- 
fore such advice as ^^ Buy stock with your money, they 
will grow while you sleep, and do nothing else with 
your money, but set down quietly and dig your garden 
for a year or two, and you will then know better what 
you have to do,'' has been addressed to many at 
the opening of the Canterbury settlement, who had 
no previous experience of business, and especially of 
colonial Hfe. But some, from greater experience in 
commerce, are content to contemplate the returns as 
coming in at a greater distance of time, which they 
know to be the more general course of business all over 
the world ; and do not, therefore, require to be advised 
to defer the investing, of their money in an occupation 
carried on solely under their own superintendence. To 
these, and they again maybe subdivided into various 
classes, various counsels will be given, and with dififering 
results. It is not intended to enter upon all these 
cases ; but it may be remarked, that, to persons not 
previously brought up in the practice of '' industrial 
occupations,^^ or whose previous experience in them 
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may have been confided to the thickly-populated dis- 
tricts of long-settled countries, it may be of service to 
remember, that^ in viewing the ordinary business of a 
newly-settled country, the first simple division of the 
population in their industrial pursuits is presented in 
the idea of those who are engaged in producing occupa- 
tions ; that is to say, in raising agricultural produce, the 
produce of pastoral pursuits, or in raising raw mineral 
produce as representing one division : while those who 
are concerned in trading or commercial occupations, 
that is to say, in buying the produce which has been 
raised with a view to sell it again at a profit, are to be 
regarded as another division with distinct interests to 
promote. 

Manufactures involving much labour can seldom be 
undertaken with a profit in a country thinly peopled, 
though some of the earlier and simpler processes require 
to be followed. 

With' reference to agricultural pursuits it may be 
observed, that the cultivation of the wild waste lands, 
or bringing a portion of them into the condition of 
arable farms, is an operation which requires a period, of 
four or five years at least to elapse, before sufficient 
returns are experienced to allow the proprietors to 
enter on matters of ornamental expenditure ; because 
all the returns obtained during that period are absorbed 
in carrying on the details of necessary improvements, 
and the general working expenses of the occupation, 
which is thus yearly greatly increased in value. And 
similarly with agricultural pursuits. But this is entirely 
analogous to what is experienced in parts of the United 
Kingdom, where land hitherto lying waste is brought 
into cultivation. In the Highlands of Scotland, and in 
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some parts of England^ are many square miles of country 
lying in the same unprepared condition ; and proprietors 
of them, in describing the mode of bringing portions of 
this land into an arable state, relate that they are 
accustomed to let portions of it to tenants on merely 
nominal rents for a period of a few, say five or six, 
years ; the proprietor finding timber and lime for the 
occupant to erect the buildings and fences with during 
that period ; after which the farm is considered com- 
pleted. It is then valued, and a rent put upon it, and 
it is usually continued to the same occupant. 

Agricultural and pastoral occupations require to be 
treated upon separately, and some notice should be 
taken of the mode of conducting commercial opera- 
tions; but perhaps the following remarks may meet 
with general concurrence, and may partially satisfy 
the enquiries of persons proceeding to the colony. 

In pastoral occupations, the raising of wool is sup- 
posed to give a better return for the money invested in 
it than, perhaps, any other occupation, because it is 
raised by persons experienced in its management with 
comparatively less labour than other occupations require. 
It enjoys the advantage of having the market for its * 
sale in London, which is far less fluctuating than the 
market for general produce in the colony. But to enter 
on this branch of commerce with profit requires a 
larger capital than is generally possessed by those who 
join in the first starting of a colony. 

Wool, next to gold, is perhaps the most \aluable 
commodity in proportion to its bulk, which is sent to 
England from that part of the world. 

The raising of mineral produce involves much labour. 
It is necessary, therefore, that provisions generally 
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should be abundant, as also that plenty of labourers 
should exist in the colony, before it can be expected to 
be raised with a profit. Extensive mining operations 
can seldom be profitably pursued before flour and meat 
are plentiful in their neighbourhood, unless in certain 
cases, where the mineral is near the surface, and can be 
easily conveyed away. But in such situations they are 
sometimes found ; for coal and copper mines have been 
begun upon in young colonies, but four or five years 
after starting. 

Whaxe oil is a valuable product of the New Zealand 
coast, and gives employment to a few hands in obtaining 
it. The SAWING trade, however, gives employment to 
many hands, particularly at the commencement of a 
colony, when sawyers generally earn very high wages. 
Common labourers take to it by joining themselves to 
professed sawyers, and where timber is plentiful it is 
generally exported to other adjoining settlements, which 
are short of it, and this occurs more particularly when 
any sudden increase to the population occasions a call 
for erecting much additional building. 

It is generally to such simple employments as the 
latter (allied to purposes of building, fencing, or con- 
structing means of communication), therefore, that 
those capitalists should direct their attention who do 
not enter into the trades of a town or the practice of a 
profession, and who, possessing but a very small capital, 
require immediate returns for the money they lay out. 

It should be remembered, that until produce has been 
raised in the country districts, there is not much 
employment for the crafts of a town, without extraneous 
aid is introduced, which is sometimes furnished by the 
mother country in the expenditure of troops stationed 
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there, and sometimes merely by the private incomes of 
its residents. 

Many capitalists leave England for a colony, in the 
hope of enjoying a rural life. They generally come 
prepared to embark upon agricultural occupations, and 
at the commencement of a colony, when the country is 
entirely in the state of a wilderness, or has not grown 
enough for their own consumption, the prices of agricul- 
tural produce rule high, nearly everybody therefore 
considers that agriculture will realise their expectations, 
and freely part with their money in pursuing it. So 
many, therefore, being employed in raising the same 
description of produce, the market in that neighbour- 
hood, which is comparatively limited, becomes over- 
stocked, and the price falls considerably. Those who 
purpose continuing agriculture, therefore, must look to 
another market for the sale of what they raise, and this 
is generally done by selling to a merchant in their 
neighbourhood, who exports it to another colony, where 
the people, from having found some other article for 
exportation, and employing the bulk of the population 
upon it, are obliged to obtain their agricultural produce 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, at the commencement of a 
colony, to the mass of the community the raising of 
provisions for their own immediate consumption is the 
object to which they attach the first importance, and is 
therefore generally the first entered upon by the great 
majority, in addition to following out their difierent 
professions, trades, or separate crafts. 

The older colonists generally recommend the larger 
capitalists to avoid agriculture without a previous local 
training therein, because the outlay in labour is heavy, 
and the returns from sale of crops is uncertain, on 
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account of their prices varying. However, the level 
cleared plains of the Canterbury settlement have allowed 
the capitalist farmer more success in this occupation 
than other timbered colonies have done, where it is 
generally held to be a bad speculation, except to the 
labouring man, who raises the produce with his own 
labour. So agriculture, though taken up in all the 
colonies by capitalists when first arrived from England, 
has been generally departed from, or been regarded as 
being merely preliminary to laying the land down in 
artificial pasture, for keeping stock upon, for which the 
climate of New Zealand is particularly favourable, and 
the level plains of the Canterbury province afibrd great 
facilities for possessing rich pastures well laid down with 
the plough. 

But the grazing of all kinds of stock on the waste 
lands of the colony, paying a small rent to the Govern- 
ment, is everywhere allowed to give better returns to 
the capitalist than agricultural operations do. The 
former cause anxiety from the insecurity of tenure, and 
require a rougher mode of life to be adopted, which 
many decline to incur, on the score of domestic arrange- 
ments alone ; while the latter afford far more comfort, 
give a good security of tenure, and furnish a livelihood, 
though the occupation does not afiford as good an 
interest on the money invested in it as the other does. 
It is to be expected from the general circumstances of a 
new colony, that all must not hope to enter upon occu- 
pations bringing in large immediate returns ; the great 
majority must be content to wait a few years, before 
they obtain the large returns they picture to their 
minds on starting for the colony, and which they know 
that they will ultimately obtain, are realised by them. 
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The larger producing capitalists must manage to live 
chiefly out of the money they brought to the colony, 
until they have produced some export which brings in 
what shall prove a permanent income. 

Mercantile and professional employments generally 
obtain more immediate returns for the money they 
have originally laid out, inasmuch as all the ready 
money brought into the colony to start the producing 
occupations soon passes through their hands. 

But upon the success of those concerned in raising the 
necessaries of life, and aii;icles of export in the shape of 
raw produce to be elsewhere manufactured, do all classes 
depend for the circulation of those monies within the 
colony which meet the payment of their respective ac- 
counts, and constitute the reward of their daily exertions. 

There is another mode in which the capitalist may 
invest his money, which is now often recommended by 
old colonists to new comers from old-settled countries, 
with no previous experience in the business of a colony, 
viz., to put their money out on mortgage of land, or 
other good security, and to live quietly for a year or 
two upon the interest, looking on and learning the 
business ; because, when persons have gained experience 
in the colony, they may frequently invest their money 
to twice the advantage to themselves that they would 
have done, had they engaged largely in business on 
first arriving in the country. There is a great demand 
for money on loan generally in all the colonies, by 
private persons, who can give good security and pay 
large interest for the accommodation. In Australia, 
10 per cent, is given now as interest upon money lent 
upon mortgage, while in the Canterbury province of 
New Zealand the interest on mortgages has continued 
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generally at 15 per cent, since it was first started. High 
interest is also given in the other provinces of New 
Zealand. The lawyers, merchants^ and commission 
agents, are generally well versed in this business, and can 
give full explanation about it to persons newly arrived. 

The Canterbury province is now so well advanced in 
its pastoral and agricultural occupations, that fears are 
no longer entertained of any sudden depreciation of 
the value of property occurring there. Moreover, a 
track to the West coast of the province has been dis- 
covered, which, it is believed, can be made available for 
drays to transverse, and as the same geological forma- 
tion is believed to extend through the province near 
that coast which has been found to furnish gold in the 
Nelson province, there is every promise that the Can- 
terbury province will have the demand of a population 
on a gold field to consume her present increasing 
surplus of dairy and agricultural produce, should 
neighbouring colonies not afford a sufficient market for 
those products. Now these products exported in 1857 
amounted in value to about £20,000, which, with the 
additional value of the wool exported to England, esti- 
mated by the census returns at £80,000, amounts 
together to £100,000 as the total export for the year 
1857, which will be alluded to afterwards, as indicating 
a very rapid rise for so young a colony. 

It may be observed that it sometimes happens that a 
late comer, who has gone incautiously to work, finding 
the returns from agriculture do not come in as soon as 
he expected, and that the money he brought with him is 
getting exhausted, hastily concludes that the advantages 
of the colony have been exaggerated. He supposes 
that agents and writers have misrepresented the value 
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of that occupation^ and consequently that he had better 
clear out of it. So, instead of taking advice fix)m 
neighbours, general agents, or others conversant with 
the business he is upon, he prefers at once to sell or let 
his farm, and take with a diminished capital to another 
occupation — ^it may be to squatting, or to some profes- 
sional employment — to which he may have been brought 
up. And in this he is likely to succeed better, because 
his first disappointment has taught him caution, and 
he then finds out that there is a local knowledge, only 
to be obtained from the experience of those who have 
been previously engaged in the occupations of the place, 
and which he is willing now to attend to ; while, before, 
his mind was bent on carrying out a plan formed apart 
from all adequate knowledge of the new country to 
which he has come. The vehemence and impetuosity 
of the English character proves often at fault in esti- 
mating the contingencies of a colonial occupation. 

Writers and agents describing a new country gene- 
rally speak of the tone of society, the climate, fertility 
of soil, and mode of access to it ; they describe the 
better gardens and farms that exist there, to show what 
can be done; they speak of what the soil generally 
grows, and of the largest crops which have been ob- 
tained from it ; general details are also given how others 
have gone to work in settling themselves ; but they do 
not account for, or explain, the fluctuating state of the 
markets, whether in the price of labour or produce. 
These are matters of local competition, which are 
always changing. And, besides, each person has require- 
ments of a domestic nature, which enter largely into all 
his plans ; these are various, difiering so greatly one 
from another, that it is not always possible for even 
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near friends to convey exactly the information which is 
desired by a lately-arrived settler. Therefore it is 
that persons are disappointed who have been accus- 
tomed only to see nice farms in long-settled countries, 
with comfortable houses upon them well furnished, 
fields well drained and fenced, buildings and out-houses 
complete, and everything handy for the workmen on 
the occupation. They expect on arrival in a new 
country, where the land is generally lying waste, to 
move into the possession of farms equally finished and 
comfortable with those of the home they have left. 
Such persons forget that it was only in their own minds 
these pictures of their fancy had being, and that it is 
their business to set to work to cultivate the waste 
land, and make out of it a sheep run, or a farm, accord- 
ing to their tastes, as has been done before by their 
predecessors. With others, the real mistake is found 
to have been, that account has not been taken of the 
time it requires to render the farm what they wish it to 
be, and their occupation hitherto has failed them as a 
preparatory discipline for a new colony. 

But by those whose capital consists only in the 
labour of their hands, the important principle to be 
learned is, that a labourer in the colony does not keep 
to one line of work alone, but he should take work, at 
first, under other men, wherever he can get it, and thus 
learn various employments, in following one or other 
of which he may always be able to obtain good wages, 
as the demand for each sort of labour varies. It is 
easier for young men to do this than for those further 
advanced in life, nevertheless all soon see the necessity 
of it, for they soon learn the advantage of it from their 
feUow-workmen. The Canterbury province, at present. 
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more particularly needs a supply of the agricultural 
classes^ and an agent is engaged in superintending the 
selection of that description of labourers which are most 
required, and who are to be assisted in the expense of 
their passage out with the public money of the province. 
The province can well receive and find employment for 
those accustomed only to the labouring occupations of 
towns, but those from the rural districts are more 
generally preferred by employers located on farms and 
stations in the country, which comprise the great bulk 
of employers in the province. Moreover, the nature of 
the public works carried on in the province is also such 
as to demand men who are accustomed to out-of-door 
occupations, as hard digging for ditching, &c. Car- 
penters, blacksmiths, and sawyers, have always been in 
demand. They frequently make 10*. a-day, and upwards. 
Domestic female servants are greatly appreciated, but, 
unfortunately for the many ladies requiring their ser- 
vices, these, unless somewhat advanced in years, early 
find a mate among the many bachelors settled as 
yeomen, who have land and a house ready prepared to 
receive them. 

A larger proportion of labourers from the rural 
classes is most desired in a young colony ; but labourers 
from the population of towns generally predominate, 
because they hear first of the advantages of a colony 
newly started, and more generally possess money saved 
to start themselves with ; but the agricultural labourer 
seldom can save money, particularly if he has a family ; 
so it generally happens that without a distinct appli- 
cation is made to him by a person who can give him 
assistance, and advice how to go to work, he does not 
try to meet the cost of the long voyage to New Zealand, 
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thoogh sometimes^ after living in a town, he may have 
saved the money to proceed there. 

It is more economical, in a new colony, to import all 
articles of clothing made np, rather than to have them 
made in the colony, as also all articles of manufacture 
generally. It is not until a population is settled on 
farms, and other occupations which have begun to bring 
in tangible returns, that there is a sufficient demand to 
keep even the smaller tradespeople at work in their 
diflPerent employments. Meanwhile they are much 
occupied in completing their own buildings, working 
their gardens to raise their own vegetables, and also in 
helping to keep themselves, by working occasionally for 
builders, carpenters, farmers, and others in the neigh- 
bourhood, who, being pressed to complete some task, 
are glad to get for this purpose any labour that may 
be at hand, though they pay largely for the assistance 
received. Now the country labourer, being more hardy, 
if ordinarily intelligent, will generally, as he finds that 
he gets good wages, have taken a turn in a few years 
at several diflferent employments, which in populous 
countries are separate trades. Thus many, who land 
as rustic youths, may be seen, in even two years, to 
have had a turn with the bricklayer, the carpenter, the 
sawyer, the shearer, the bullock-driver, and the farmer, 
and will still find, even then, that there are as many more 
occupations in which people will be glad to get their 
services. 

Now this is common to many of the colonies of the 
British Crown ; and it is particularly observed in the 
intelligent native-bom labourer of the United States of 
America, to what a number of occupations he can 
turn his hand. In shipping matters it is particularly 
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observable. For the sailors on board their merchant 
ships can take almost any place on board the vessel, 
which^ therefore, requires a less number of men to sail 
with, and this is said to be one of the reasons why their 
merchant ships compete as successfully as they do with 
the British shipping. 

The labourer newly arrived in the colony should, 
therefore^ always bear in mind the advantages of taking 
a turn at all trades^ and not be disheartened if he 
does not immediately on arrival find himself taken 
into employment in his own craft, at the wages he may 
have pictured to his own mind that he would receive 
immediately upon landing. When he is known in the 
country as being a good workman, it is far more 
frequent for the employers to send to ask him to take 
employment, than for him to have to travel to ask 
it at their hands. Temporary stoppage of employment 
with individuals may at any time occur ; but it seldom 
continues ; because both employers and workmen can 
soon adapt themselves to employments of different 
kinds, and many fields present themselves to those 
experienced in new countries, to which persons newly 
arrived from an old-settled country, accustomed to 
work only at one particular trade, hardly ever turn 
their attention. But the capitalist coming to a young 
colony, whether a professional man, a farmer, or a person 
purposing to live upon the interest of his money lent 
out on different securities, finds it generally advisable 
to draw his income from different sources, unless he can 
purchase a large occupation, stocked and started, which is 
seldom to be obtained in a very young colony, and when 
attainable calls for the investment of a large capital. 
The incomes derived from exercising a profession, as 
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also from carrying on a small farm^ are seldom sufficient 
by themselves, at the first starting of a colony, to keep a 
man and his family comfortable. But after a few years, 
as population settles and producing occupations begin to 
bring in returns, then professional men find that their 
professions are sufficient to keep them; and farmers 
likewise withdraw into their own concerns when their 
cultivation has been sufficiently extended, and their stock 
has increased so as to keep them as they desire, which 
of course requires some surplus for the purpose of con- 
tinually improving their own occupation. Thus it is com- 
monly considered that the principal advantage attending 
a young colony over an old one, consists in the better 
opening it presents for persons possessed of a small 
capital to make a beginning in securing for themselves 
an occupation that will ultimately be of sufficient value 
to place them in an independent position. A large 
capital to be invested in buying an occupation stocked 
and started may be laid out more to his desire in an 
older colony than in a young one, by a person expecting 
to enjoy an immediate good income from it, and more 
general comfort than can be obtained when beginning 
an occupation in a young colony. This will be again 
alluded to further on ; but it appears to be the principle 
to be borne in mind, that starting any occupation in a 
young colony, or a newly-settled district of an old 
colony, involves the necessity of living for a few years in 
a rough manner, with a view to avoid all unnecessary 
expenses. Returns do not come in as immediately and 
steadily as they do in older-settled districts, or from 
farms or stations which have been for some years started. 
And this calls forth the advice, already alluded to, of 
old colonists to persons brought up to live in luxury in 
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the cities of Europe, with no previous experience in 
trading or producing occupations ; viz., to place their 
money principally out at interest on first arrival in the 
colony, and merely to look on and learn, before they 
start an occupation for themselves. But the expres- 
sion commonly used in a colony, '^To look on and 
learn/' infers the mixing a good deal with neighbours, 
working at odd times with them, and moving about to 
several places in the country, to see how business is 
carried on in different parts of the country. A new- 
comer will thus see that that distinction of classes, that 
great reserve of manners and communication with one 
another, which subsists in an old country, cannot be 
maintained in a new one, without serious detriment to 
the progress of the place ; for if people do not act 
together, and communicate unreservedly in a new 
country emerging from the state of wilderness, their 
progress in material wealth and comfort will be slow 
indeed. But this is no apology for the intrusion of 
unpleasant people into families where they are not 
desired ; for it is often observed in a colony, that one 
great pleasure arises from the facility with which persons 
can choose their own society, notwithstanding their 
constant contact and association together in business. 

A secret consciousness that each person can take 
care of himself engenders a feeling of independence 
among the people, which appears to render them care- 
ful of appearing to be pressing in matters of private 
and social life, however prominent or pushing some 
purse-proud individuals, come from other colonies, may 
appear to be in matters of public business.. 

On the arrival of a yoimg family, some building of 
course must be early rented or purchased, in which to 
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place them ; but in the case of a single man, he had 
better get out of the town as quickly as he can, to a 
farm or station in the country ; for the novelty of the 
scene and the pleasures of society after a long sea- 
voyage frequently act as great inducements to spend 
money fruitlessly, if not wrongly. A new-comer should 
not be shy of adopting the practice of moving about 
the country, because it has been done by many before 
him, coming from every rank and position of life in the 
United Kingdom, with considerable benefit to them- 
selves ; and many proprietors and others are well ac- 
customed to see it adopted, and recommend it to their 
friends generally, many having done so themselves 
before starting. It may also be observed, that the new- 
comers, by first looking on before starting an occupation, 
leave it more open for themselves to choose that neigh- 
bourhood for which, after mixing with the people, they 
may find they have a preference. Again, it is one 
thing to know how the soil should be treated for the 
growth of its various products, which may be obtained 
from books ; but it is another to know how to grow 
them at a profit which depends upon the local supply 
of labour, and the price in the local market for the 
produce raised. It is therefore necessary at the outset 
to consider, that there is a great deal of difference in 
the local management of beginning an occupation on 
the wild waste land, from that of conducting a farm on 
an old-settled country, with its buildings and offices 
complete. 

It may also be considered that it was generally 
thought by the old colonists, who had come from 
neighbouring colonies, that one great source of the 
early troubles of the Canterbury province arose from 
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the disproportionate supply of labour to the demand 
that existed for it in starting farms and stations ; and 
also from the short supply of all kinds of stock for 
farming occupations^ which could be only met by im- 
porting from Australia, where the price soon became 
high after a population was settled upon the gold-fields^ 
which occasioned all kinds of farming stock to role 
very high in Canterbury ; and at the same time the 
prices of most articles sold in the stores continued very 
high : these causes would operate so strongly as to give 
rise to an expression ^' that there was too much money 
in the place ;^' which signified that people were literally 
competing with one another in the price of labour and 
the pricQ, of stock. 

The disregard of appearances in starting occupations 
in country life stands out in great contrast to the en- 
deavour among tradesmen in towns to maintain ap- 
pearances^ as being the most likely mode of attracting 
custom. 

Some capitalists^ when young and single, have pre- 
ferred to take a tour through all the neighbouring 
colonies ; and the majority^ after taking their tour at 
the first starting of Canterbury, returned to settle there. 
And as this is not a practicable course for those who 
have brought out large families, they should benefit by 
the experience of their unencumbered pioneers. And 
those who arrive now in the Canterbury colony enjoy 
far more comforts, and have far greater facilities for 
starting themselves, than was possessed by their earlier 
predecessors. 

It may also be remarked, that the colonist who has 
come from Scotland is generally observed to have suc- 
ceeded better than those from other parts of the United 
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Kingdom^ as the mode of education and the principles 
of economy inculcated in North Britain induce more 
self-reliance^ and they apply themselves more readily to 
the circumstances of a thinly-peopled country, than do 
those practised only in the more densely peopled dis- 
tricts of the Bntish Isles. And doubtless the enter- 
prising Yankee of the United States would prove a 
shrewder calculator still, from his more extended know- 
ledge of the economy of occupations in new countries 
generally. 

The climate of New Zealand generally is reckoned 
about the healthiest in the world. That of the Can- 
terbury Plains may be said to be particularly healthy 
and invigorating, though the cold and the strong 
breezes are often complained of at first by those who 
come from a warm climate ; but even these at the same 
time acknowledge the health that breezes and the pure 
air induce. Snow falls upon the plains about once 
a year, and is generally dissolved before the nightfall. 
Prom want of shelter the climate of the plains is con- 
siderably colder than that of the Northern Island, and 
it is observed that some plants and shrubs thrive in the 
shelter of the bays in Banks'" Peninsula, which do not 
survive a winter on the plains. Rheumatism and other 
complaints have been repeatedly lost there by persons 
who were subject to them in other climates, cold dews 
and night damps being almost unknown ; but at the 
same time complaints attack those who unduly expose 
themselves, or betray want of ordinary care for their 
health. 

The course of the winds in Cook's Straits is generally 
observed to be, — first, a strong blow from the north- 
west for two or three days together ; the wind then 
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changes to the opposite quarter, viz., the south-east, and 
blows equally strong for two or three days ; then, after 
a short period of very calm weather, a breeze springs 
up from the east. In a few days the breeze comes from 
the north, and is again in the north-west quarter in 
about a fortnight after the period in which it is stated 
it first began to blow there. And these rotations gene- 
rally succeed one another, though they occasionally 
vary. This cours^ of the winds is said not to be expe- 
rienced at sea, sometimes even fiftv miles from the 
land. The south-east wind is deflected when passing 
over the Canterbury Plains into a south-west wind, by 
the high mountains in the interior of the island, and 
this wind brings the heavy rains of the winter season. 
And even in summer, when the clouds have cleared oflF 
after this wind, the mountains are observed to have a 
fresh coating of snow upon them, so once a fortnight 
some rain is expected over the plains. The north-west 
wind is found to be a hot wind, though it blows from 
the direction of high mountains covered with snow, and 
is sometimes oppressive, in consequence of dust. And 
this is the only period when heat is complained of in 
the Canterbury province. But the same wind is expe- 
rienced as being rather a cold wind on the western 
coast of New Zealand, because it is there felt as coming 
off the sea ; and, similarly, the north-east winds are ex- 
perienced as cool winds on the eastern side of New 
Zealand, as they in their turn come off the sea. Warm 
stout clothing is therefore often acceptable, as well as a 
fire in the evenings, for most months of the year, in the 
Canterbury province. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL MATTERS. 



The small amount of (Joods passing through a Merchant's hands in a small 
Colony obliges a greater profit to be put upon them — Manufectures 
have generally sold in the Province for three times their cost in 
England, and the supplies have been drawn chiefly from Australia — 
Men to produce Articles for Export more wanted than Men of the Mer- 
cantile Classes — On whom the high prices of goods ultimately fell — It is 
injudicious to send large ventures of merchandise to yoimg Colonies— 
The Bank Acconmiodation restricted to Bills drawn through Mercantile 
Firms— The advantages to a Farmer of payments in kind — There has 
always been sufBcient Money in the Province to obviate recourse to 
'* the truck system" — ^Rates of Interest, and why they range high — 
The high price of Stores induces Families to take as much Goods as 
possible with them, but the expense of taking them to where they 
reside is not always considered — On the Postal Communication, the 
Panama Route desired. 

The retail prices of manufactured goods brought from 
England have generally ranged in the Canterbury 
colony at about three times what they are usually 
bought for in England. This has often been a cause of 
complaint^ both on the part of the employers of labour 
and the employed. It is sometimes explained as 
follows : — ^The ships that leave England for a colony 
generally require several hundred tons of cargo to fill 
them, and the demand in the earlier days of a small 
colony is not sufficient for a few merchants, joining 
together^ to fill a large ship ; for the amount of goods 
that they expect to sell at a profit is small. It generally 

f3 
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happens^ therefore, that merchants in a new colony prefer 
to obtain manufactured or other goods^ in small quanti- 
ties^ through a neighbouring colony. They have not suffi- 
cient confidence in large supplies going off their hands^ 
and small supplies can be more conveniently obtained 
from a neighbouring colony^ and make their trade, if 
not more lucrative, yet more safe. In this manner 
goods unavoidably pass through more hands, and have 
more expenses upon them, than when they come direct 
from England. Again^ when only a small amount of 
goods passes through a merchant's hands, he requires to 
put a larger profit upon them to meet his general expenses 
than when the amount is large. Thus it may be said, 
that an interest of thirty per cent, on the actual cost to 
a merchant of the articles in his store, will not pay him 
sufSciently in the early days of a colony. The small- 
ness and tardiness of his returns require a much greater 
per centage on his goods to meet the cost of his build- 
ings, and the general expenses of his establishment. 
During the first few years, the cost of freight, expenses 
of landing, and Customs' dues on bulky articles 
brought from England, and landed in the Canterbury 
colony, would nearly equal in amount the cost price of 
the article as charged for by the manufacturer ; and if 
sold in the colony at a price equal to treble the manu- 
facturer's charge, it has been considered that the mer- 
chant only covers ordinary commercial risks. But 
this per centage may be considerably diminished when 
the goods are brought direct from England, and greater 
facilities exist for getting them to the plains, and a 
larger amount of them passes through the merchant's 
hands. Thus, in Melbourne and Sydney, goods im- 
ported from England were frequently sold at a fair 
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profit^ at an advance of only one half, or 50 per cent, 
on their original cost in England, during the same 
period that similar goods were selling in Canterbury at 
treble their original cost in England. 

At the first starting of a colony, the large ships 
taking out emigrants, are frequently filled up with the 
baggage of the passengers going out^ and thus merchants 
would be prevented importing in those ships, even if 
they wished to do so. But a feeling of uncertainty as 
to the state of the markets attends all merchants pro- 
ceeding to, or already settled in, a new colony. They 
prefer, therefore, small dealings at first, until they 
acquire confidence in the general demand, and see that 
the amount of goods likely to pass through their hands 
is calculated to be remunerative. In accordance with 
this feeling, small vessels soon began to run from the 
Australian and other ports adjoining, to supply the 
demand within the Canterbury Province, and the goods 
they brought were generally sold by auction on bills, 
which was a further convenience to those concerned in 
retailing^ them, to whom it undoubtedly proved a safe 
and profitable trade. 

When ships from England proceed to a colony, from 
which they have no return cargo home, but have to go 
to a distant port for their return cargo, they must 
charge a higher freight on the cargo brought to the 
colony. Another risk to be considered is that in a new 
colony, where seamen's wages are from £6 to £S per 
month in the coasting craft, the sailors in vessels just 
arrived from iTngland, having usually been shipped at 
£1 \0s. per month, frequently run away from the 
vessel, which has therefore to ship a fresh crew at the 
current rate of wages, to fetch her next port. 
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Another trouble arises to the shipping interest, from 
the fact that, however safe a vessel may be at anchor, 
there is some swell in blowing weather in every harbour, 
and as large ships have to discharge into small lighters 
lying alongside them, the operation of discharging is 
interfered with by blowing weather, and this occasions 
more or less delay, which can be only avoided by the 
construction of docks, or wharfs, run out into deep 
water, which the circumstances of a young colony 
cannot be expected to allow. But the present circum- 
stances of the province now justify the hope, that goods 
from England will be imported more directly into the 
province, and be supplied at a lower rate to the con- 
sumer than they have been, in consequence of a more 
generally increased demand. But this may be still 
further delayed, if too many start in the occupation of 
a merchant, and thus deter one another from importing 
lai^ely. Men to occupy the country, and to produce an 
article to exchange for the manufactures imported into 
the colony y are wanted in greater numbers than m^n of 
the mercantile classes, who can generally, all over the 
world, start or transfer themselves more readily than 
the cultivator of the soil can, and so do always find 
their way to a British colony in greater numbers than 
the agricultural classes. 

A high rate of prices for imported manufactured 
goods falls chiefly on the employers of labour, and on 
those who live upon fixed incomes. Labourers' wages 
are sufficient to cover this high rate of prices ; nor are 
the merchants' profits affected by the rate of labour in 
a colony, because their charges are increased when in- 
creased expenses attend the labour of their establish- 
ments. 
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It has to be further mentioned that the colony has 
been subject to great alternations in the amount of sup- 
plies in the merchants^ stores. Therefore when some 
particular articles have run short, for which there is a 
steady demand, the price is suddenly raised. This 
fluctuation of prices is frequent in colonial life, and 
disconcerts persons newly arrived from old-settled 
countries, who expect the same prices to be imiformly 
maintained; but those more experienced in a colony 
are accustomed to look out and prepare for a change of 
prices, which they know to be of frequent occurrence. 
The merchant is always subject to a risk upon his side. 
The moment that it is known that a high price rules 
for any particular articles in any particular place, im- 
mediately large supplies of those articles are sent 
thither from other places to be sold on commission, 
which occasions the price to fall very rapidly ; while the 
home supply from which the export comes being lessened, 
the prices rise there in proportion. This is a prin- 
ciple of trade all over the world ; but in a young 
colony it is peculiarly felt, since the market is so soon 
overstocked ; and those in trade, who might have sent 
for a moderate supply of an article in demand, or got 
it upon hand, find themselves obliged, in the event of 
a sudden fall in the market, to sell at a sacrifice. In- 
deed, mercantile people often warn their friends on 
leaving a young colony not generally known to the 
mercantile world, on a visit to the parent country, not 
to commend their colony too highly; for one effect 
produced by injudicious representations is, that, in 
hopes of an increased emigration taking place to that 
colony, many speculators send large stocks of merchan- 
dize for sale on commission; and thus those in the 
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colony with stocks on hand suffer a loss perhaps greater 
than that of the speculator. 

Old colonists often reply to inquiring friends, that 
they make it a rule never to advise a friend leaving 
England to bring goods on speculation for sale, being 
always apprehensive lest the price in the colony, though 
high at the time he wrote to acquaint his friend, 
should have fallen considerably by the time he arrived. 
Such persons therefore advise that only sufficient for 
personal and immediate wants be brought out. 

Great mistakes are frequently made in the class of 
goods sent to a colony, as those acquainted with the 
commerce of the Australian colonies abundantly tes- 
tify during the last few years. Thus stories are circu- 
lated of large stocks being sometimes received of a 
class not at all suited to the market, with instructions 
for an immediate sale. In these cases the returns sent 
to England announce a sale of perhaps half the in- 
voice price. Notwithstanding this, the same merchant 
may have consigned to him a fresh stock of the same 
descript on with similar instructions, which would again 
have to be disposed of at a similar sacrifice. This is 
sometimes explained by stating, that at the first finding 
of a gold-field in a newly occupied country, when many 
of the lower classes find themselves suddenly possessed 
of large sums of money which they do not know how to 
use properly, they consent to give almost any prices for 
articles for which they may have a fancy. And this 
being known throughout the mercantile world, nearly 
everybody possessing damaged goods, or any large stocks 
of goods that they find a difficulty in disposing of, con- 
sider there is more probability of a sale by sending 
them to a colony with a gold-field, than in any other 
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way. At the commencement of a gold-find in a new 
country, most descriptions of goods, however inferior in 
character or unnecessary for ornament they may appear, 
may be sold at a profit ; but as goods generally con- 
tinue to be poured in from everywhere, the market 
becomes overstocked, and remunerative prices cannot 
be obtained. 

Colonists, therefore, do not consider it fair in tour- 
ists, or others who are not acquainted with the interior 
details of colonial business, but hear only occasional 
banter, or the light small talk which is put on in 
public to amuse them, to declaim upon the commercial 
morality of the colonies ; for indiscretion on the part of 
shippers from England, who are not acquainted with 
the internal economy of colonial Ufe, may be the true 
cause of the non-success of their ventures. Writers 
long resident in the Australian colonies warned the 
mercantile world, that some merchants in her ports had 
risen from the condition of convicts, and mentioned 
difierent practices that gave ground for enquiry and 
caution in their dealings with ' that country, to which 
they were strangers. It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, if many commercial ventures have failed, and 
caused dissatisfaction to the European shippers. But 
this does not furnish ground for general declamation on 
the commercial morality of those colonies, but simply 
for the exercise of prudence and discretion on the part 
of those who send goods to be sold in a country, with 
whose mode of doing business, and of whose particular 
wants, and concerning the fluctuating state of whose 
markets, they were not previously acquainted. 

Mercantile business has, therefore, its anxieties in 
the colonies no less than agricultural pursuits ; but the 
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anxieties Of the latter pursm^ ^f the 

former; for there is not an equal amount of risk in 
d^I^ V! ^' ""^'^ ^ ^^* ^^ ^ Perishable 
r^T\:l "^Z' "^^ ^^^^ -^d afterwards 
^tailed with the nsks that attend the vicissitudes of 

TwTth! ?Tr' "'''^"^ ^^ ^*^^^ trials, which 
await the out-of-door occupation of the agriculturist 
True the merchant has his anxieties in meeting his 

a Secl^^^ '' ''^ ^^^^^^- ^'^^ •^-e called U 
SiTtltT''''^ custom on the part of the banks to 

>^ct their accommodation to bUls which are duly 
^ or endoi^ed only by mercantUe firms known to 
^^kers. A facihty of meeting the foreign creditor 
^,be checked, if aU bills indiscriminately presented 
at ^ank^ow ey er su bstantial the names upon them 
might be, werefefertftfcgcashed. This of course arises 
out of the desire to restnct^J^insferring of monej 
unnecessarily from the colony, i2rt»4hat accounts 
due to persons out of the colony may t>re imme- 
diately met, and the credit of persons in ^v^|ony 
thereby better maintained with the foreign crec 

The newly-arrived colonist must, however, c^ 
mind, that the ordinary business in the colony ia J 
ducted, to a great extent, "on the bill-discount 
system/* This is no doubt perplexing to a stranger, j 
appears to bear hardly upon him ; but it occasions r^ 
only additional reasons for caution on his part, guarij^l 
him from plunging too largely in introducing occ^. 
tions on his first arrival in the colony ; for he will It 
before long the advantage, and almost necessity, of . , 
system, and that there are not objections to it of / 
pubKc character. The bills given are generally privat 
transactions between people who are in a manner inti 
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mate and well acquainted with each others a£Pairs ; and 
if bills are passed between persons who are strangers to 
one another, it is easy to restrict them to amounts 
which are cognizable in the courts of law within the 
province, by which means the process of recovery is 
very summary, and n6t expensive, if it becomes neces- 
sary to have recourse to it. 

The local market in a young colony is so uncertain, 

and generally so fluctuating, that employers of labour, 

engaged in producing articles for local consumption, try 

to pay for the labour, as much as possible, in part of the 

produce raised. And as it is immaterial to the labourer 

where he gets his supplies, so long as he gets them at 

current prices, it is often economical to both parties 

to deal much in this manner. The system known in 

England as the truck system is liable to much abuse, 

but at the same time has, under certain conditions, its 

advantages: this, however, is a matter of local expe- 

■ rience, which new-comers find they have to get up as 

I quickly as possible, without considering that barters 

of this description are in any way derogatory to an 

employer in a new country, emerging from a state of 

wilderness, where it really in no way derogates from his 

a social position to inquire minutely, or, as the phrase is, 

thi " to look sharp,'' and to make more personal endeavours 

tlie to meet the wants of those who labour for him than 

for there is occasion for him to do in long-settled countries, 

i where the population are well organized in the work of 

I their separate trades. 

In carrying on the business of a station, the owner 
need seldom contemplate barter as a part of his trade, 
because the produce he raises is either wool, which goes 
to England, and commands therefore a ready sale in the 
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colony, or other produce^ which sells either to the mer- 
chant or the butcher for bills^ which are equivalent to 
ready money. Payments of wages are therefore gene- 
rally made by an order on the bank^ or on the merchant 
to whom^ by previous arrangement^ the owner purposes 
to sell his wool. 

The system of barter has been curiously developed 
upon the American continent. Workmen may be met 
in the colony, who, having previously worked for hire 
in the interior of the United States, describe the fol- 
lowing mode of paying wages in districts lately started : 
— An order is drawn upon a neighbouring small trades- 
man, be his craft what it may ; on the presentation of 
the order, the reply would generally be, " I have not 
got the money to give you ; but here is an article, the 
price of which is equivalent, and if you like to take it 
you can ; otherwise you must leave it to be sold, and 
when I have sold it I will give you the money .^^ And 
so some months would often elapse before the workman 
obtained his money. This is an extension of what is 
called the *' truck system," and might be tolerated in 
a thinly-peopled country, where little of the precious 
metal was in circulation ; but when the gold from 
California came into circulation in the interior of the 
United States, the truck system disappeared. In con- 
sequence of the larger amount of capital brought into 
the Canterbury province from England, less business by 
barter has been conducted there than in other colonies 
in its vicinity. 

The following may help to explain why the interest of 
money should generally rule so high in a young colony. 
The accumulated savings 'of generations occasion in old- 
settled countries large sums of money to be invested 
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yearly, in securities of a permanent character^ under 
care of trustees. The interest of money, therefore, rules 
generally very low. But it is not so in a new colony ; 
because it must first be considered that the capitalists 
who bring money have not generally the equivalent 
amount possessed by dthers, in the same social position 
oi the Old World, otherwise they probably would not 
have left it. Nearly all, therefore, who wish to make 
their homes more comfortable, and their mode of life 
more agreeable, must for some years live fully up to their 
incomes. The money, therefore, brought by each person 
is soon out of circulation, because it passes through 
the hands of the merchant in paying for the articles he 
imports into the country ; and it generally takes some 
years before any occupation^ producing a raw material, 
returns any sensible surplus over the expenses of pro- 
ducing it : thus, there is not money to spare for some 
years to be invested on loan, at interest, unless money 
is sent expressly for that purpose by neighbouring 
colonies longer settled ; or unless the money of persons 
subsequently coming to the colony be sometimes lent, 
to be employed in this manner, at interest, instead of 
the person immediately starting a producing occupation 
for himself. 

Now the interest of money lent upon mortgage has 
generally been 15 per cent, per annum in the Canterbury 
province, and money has been sent there from Australia 
to be invested upon mortgage. The province has also 
always had more than an average amount of money 
at its command from the unusual proportion of old 
English gentry in its full constitution. For instance, 
it may be mentioned that one hundred thousand pounds 
was brought out on board the four first ships that 
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arrived at Canterbury; and other ships after these 
frequently had from five to fifteen thousand pounds on 
board ! The intermediate passengers had frequently 
more ready money on board than was brought by the 
cabin passengers^ whose money was partially invested 
in bulky articles occupying the hold of the vessel. And 
three years after the starting of the colony, above ten 
thousand pounds per annum was drawn upon England 
as private incomes of persons residing in it, and this 
amount has been greatly increased. The old colonists 
complained that one great cause of all their troubles 
was the abundance of money in the colony, over and 
above the amount of labour to be employed, and con- 
sequently that those who had brought money, were 
competing with one another, both in the price of stock 
and in the price of labour, until each had obtained a 
price which was ruinous to the other. But in the year 
1857, it was known that above one hundred thousand 
pounds was lent out at interest on mortgage of land, or 
other securities in the province, and the rate of interest 
continued the same, not only upon mortgages, but also 
upon the bank discounts, notwithstanding all the money 
that had been brought in. It therefore appears that all 
the money brought into the colony did not meet the 
general demand for borrowing money. 

The following may explain one source of the great 
demand that exists for loans on mortgage : — Draught 
cattle and horses were very scarce at the starting of the 
Canterbury colony, and the demand for them was very 
great. And so great was the desire of the labourer to 
start himself upon his own land, that he seldom had 
saved enough wherewith to buy a team, so he had gene- 
rally to rent one. Now for the first few years after 
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starting^ the price of draying amounted to £l lOs. per 
diem. Then supposing a team to be worked four days 
per week, it would earn £6 per week. And drivers 
hiring it found they could afford to pay £2 per week 
for renting it, so teams were rented out at £100 per 
annum. Therefore, if a team could be purchased for 
£200, and be let out for £100 per annum, it must be 
considered to be a good investment of money. And 
these continued for a few years to be the usual current 
rates. Then if a person could raise by mortgage of his 
land a loan of £200, with which he bought a team, he 
saved himself the yearly rent of £100 per annum, by 
paying £30 per annum, as the interest of his mortgage, 
which he could then afford to do, by either hiring it 
out or employing it upon his land. And this, therefore, 
led to the usual rate of interest, viz., 15 per cent, per 
annum. It was preferred by most farmers, working 
their land, if they had not money to buy a team, to 
take up money on mortgage and buy their own teams 
rather than pay at the rate of £100 per annum for the 
hire of a team. A team is of such consequence to the 
farmer generally, that the small farmers are always 
planning and contriving to raise the money which shall 
enable them to buy their own ; and the larger farmers 
if in want of money, (whether to hold over their crops 
or for other purposes), prefer to take up a loan on mort- 
gage rather than to sell their teams. The price of 
draying subsequently fell to £1 per diem, and had been 
in the neighbouring colonies, previous to the finding of 
gold in Australia, sometimes as low as 10s. per diem ; 
and there is said to be generally a great demand 
throughout all those Colonies for good teams, which 
often originates a demand for loans of money upon 
mortgage. 
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Occasions arise in speculations that frequently offer 
themselves to the squatting and mercantile community 
in their business, by which much more than 15 per 
cent, can be made by the temporary use of a loan of 
money, which therefore they may take up, giving good 
interest and security for the same. Prices fluctuate so 
greatly in a colony, that loans of money are frequently 
required to enable property or goods of different de- 
scriptioDs to be held over until a rise of prices permite 
a fair sale to be obtained ; and mortgages on property 
are not viewed by those conversant with their business 
with the same distrust that often attends property bur- 
dened with them in the Old World. It often happens 
that a rise of prices will enable the farmer in one year 
to clear off his debt ; and the merchant may reasonably 
expect a reaction if the market is temporarily glutted 
with any particular goods, of which he has laid in a 
supply, and which he may desire to hold over before 
offering for sale. Tasmania eujoys a moister climate 
than the Australian continent, and agriculture is ex- 
tensively followed there ; but it is said that, in conse- 
quence of a very long continuance of low prices, many 
of the farms there were deeply mortgaged to the banks 
of the colony previous to the finding of gold in Australia^ 
and the banks, knowing they held very good security 
for their money being ultimately repaid them, did not 
object to continue advances to properties previously 
deeply in debt to them. But when the large influx of 
population poured into Australia, and flowed over, after 
a successful search at the gold-fields, into Tasmania, all 
farms, it is said, however desperate their condition 
appeared, were (ible to pay off the mortgages upon them, 
partly by sales of land, and partly by the increased 
price of the produce raised upon them. 
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The high prices that rule in the merchants' stores 
induce many in a colony to import some of the supplies 
required for private use directly from England, and 
this, in a young colony, is mostly applicable to those 
who, drawing a yearly income from England, can get 
their friends to choose and ship the particular articles 
they are in want of, remitting a balance instead of the 
full amount. And when the owner of a sheep station 
obtains sufficient returns by the yearly sale of wethers 
to the butcher to meet the expenses of his station, he 
may regularly import his household requirements in 
payment for the wool sent to London. It is a know- 
ledge of the high prices that generally rule in a young 
colony in the merchants' stores, particularly at first 
starting, that inclines persons going to pursue agricul- 
tural occupations to desire to lay in a stock, for domes- 
tic requirements, of all such articles not of a perishable 
nature, as they expect to require for some years, 
independent of the tools and implements of their 
occupation. 

It was doubtless to meet this feeling, that the pro- 
jectors of the Canterbury colony took upon themselves 
arrangements for the shipping charges of the first 
starters to that colony, whereby it was hoped some ex- 
penses^ would have been saved to those families in the 
cost of the freight of bulky luggage, and the few well- 
chosen animals they might desire to put on board. 
But this plan did not meet the expenses of working the 
ships, and the ordinary course through shipping agents 
had to be reverted to. 

After-comers, therefore, experienced charges that 
appeared strange to persons coming from agricultural 
districts, for charges of 10*. for the freight of a fowl. 
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and £5 for the freight of a dog, though not an unusual 
charge on board ships, would nevertheless prove unex- 
pected to an agricultural labourer^ or even farmer. 

But extra charges of dififerent kinds appear to enter 
greatly into the economy of conducting shipping busi- 
ness. For the great commercial world of the metro- 
polis appeared to think their rights had been intrenched 
upon by a body public acting as ship-brokers^ and severe 
criticisms were launched at what were termed the 
unbusinesslike arrangements of the Canterbury Asso- 
ciation. The disinterested labours of that bcdy^ however^ 
are better appreciated in the colony of their founding, 
where the repugnance of the agriculturalist to try a 
new country, is practically encountered. 

There are expenses in every colony, in getting goods 
landed and then taken up to their ultimate destination, 
which are not always considered on leaving England, 
and these often exceed the cost of shipping charges 
upon goods brought from England to the port in the 
colony ; but, in consequence of less land carriage in the 
Canterbury province, these expenses have ranged lower 
there than in other colonies. 

The postal communication between New Zealand and 
Europe, though it has been always very irregular and 
interrupted, is being better conducted now through the 
Isthmus of Suez ; but the cost of a passage is still too 
great to expect that much of passenger traflBe will take 
place through that route. The opinion is often expressed 
that New Zealand ought to be brought within a six 
weeks^ passage of England, by the Isthmus of Panama. 
Now passenger traflBc from New Zealand to England 
would probably comprise more of second-class passengers 
than any other; but these could not afford to pay a 
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higher rate than £50 for the entire passage^ and would 
require the American custom of using the saloon at 
meal-times^ as well as having a nearly equivalent fare 
upon the table. The Panama railway having now com- 
pleted one line of rails^ a train passes daily from one 
ocean to the other, which the writer has lately traversed. 
But the system at present pursued by the two English 
steam-packet companies one on each side of that railroad, 
would not be at all acceptable to the population of the 
colonies at the Antipodes. 

Those two companies, viz., the Royal West India 
Mail Steam-packet Company, who run to Colon on the 
Atlantic side, and the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, who run to Valparaiso on the Pacific side, conduct 
a traffic between countries where a large black popu- 
lation exists. And as this causes a marked line of 
demarcation between the inhabitants, distinctions must 
be equally maintained on board vessels carrying pas- 
sengers between their ports. These companies do not 
profess to carry as second-class passengers any but in 
the capacity of servants, artizans, or mechanics gene- 
rally, and provision them accordingly. But this would 
be highly offensive to a population comprised chiefly of 
an active, energetic, enterprising middle-class. It would 
therefore appear that a distinct line of steamers must 
be laid on to attract any regular passenger traffic 
from Australia and New Zealand by that route. And 
until that is accomplished, the few passengers who 
might from curiosity take the Panama route would 
probably prefer to reach Europe by the American 
steamers, via New York. Again, it is also said that 
vessels of the class of the Leviathan would make the 
passage from Australia, calling at New Zealand, to 
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England in six weeks ; and as so very great a proportion 
of the voyage round Cape Horn or the Cape of Good 
Hope would then be made in temperate climates^ similar 
large steamers if started would probably attract the 
bulk of the passenger traflSe, more particularly if they 
carry passengers at a lower rate, which they are not 
unlikely to do, because the screw steamers at present 
running between Melbourne and England advertise 
their rates in the colony at £45 for second-cabin pas- 
sages to England. 

Persons familiar with these colonies know that a 
large population, by moderate industry, could be easily 
maintained there, and that a frequent desire rules with 
those, whose circumstances allow them, to visit England 
occasionally. The thoughts of those who leave as 
yoimg men, must often revert to acquaintances left 
behind them, whose presence they would desire to 
relieve the monotony or toil of their occupations in 
the colony. 

If, therefore, the length of the passage to England 
is reduced to six weeks, and the cost of it is within 
their means of payment, many, after putting their 
crops in the ground, might accomplish a visit to 
England, and be back in time to reap them ; or, having 
witnessed one shearing of their flocks, might be 
back in time to superintend the shearing of the 
next year. 

The desire to revisit old scenes and old acquaintances 
may be said to be so general, as to leave little reason to 
doubt that an extensive passenger traffic will always be 
going on, when the period of the voyage, and the means 
of payment for it, are within the reach of a young 
colonist^s finances. It is not thought strange for a 
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colonist to be away, sometimes for months together^ 
from his farm or his station; and in a gold-pro- 
ducing colony this absence is said very frequently to 
occur; for employment on a gold-field may be, at 
particular periods, more profitable than that of a farm, 
and famish sufScient inducement for long periods of 
absence. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON FAEMING FOE A PROFIT IN NEW ZEALAND. 



The details of the Garden and Farm are given in the Almanacks of the 
different Provinces — Old Colonists do not advise Capitalists to farm 
Land — The difference between treating timbered Land and level un- 
timbered Land — The application of Contract Work instead of Yearly 
Service — ^Advantages of Machinery — ^Rotation of Crops inapplicable — 
Observations on breaking up the waste grassy Lands of the Canterbury 
Plains — ^A notice on Ploughs — ^The adaptation of the Artificial Grasses 
to New Zealand — A description of the Soil of the Canterbury Plains, 
and modes of choosing a good section for Agriculture — Hints to Small 
Farmers — Application of the Land of the Plains to Farms of a fon 
hundred acres, laid in artificial pastures, for sheep or cattle — Notice of 
dividing a Capital to be invested in different ways — A comparison 
with Australian Farming — ^What Products are advised to be grown 
for Export. 

General details of the practical treatment of land, 
the times of sowing, 8cc., both in the garden and 
the field, are given in the almanacks of the diflferent 
provinces, showing the methods which are more or less 
followed in their own localities. They show that nearly 
all the grains, trees, fruits, and vegetables grown in 
England answer in New Zealand. 

The advice to all first-comers in the Canterbury 
Plains, by all the visitors from Australia, and the older 
provinces of New Zealand, was, " It never pays for the 
capitalist to farm land !'' 

The following lesson, however, has been gradually 
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learned, viz. : — ^the first item to be considered is the great 
difference of cost in beginning on timbered land, and on 
that which is clear of timber, and is at the same time level 
fertile land. Now, the expense of cutting down and clear- 
ing heavily timbered land, at the rate of wages of late 
years prevailing, is generally put at from twenty to forty 
pounds the acre, and the expense of afterwards extract- 
ing the stumps, it is stated, has been generally about 
one-half as much iqore. Sixty pounds the acre has 
been frequently expended before timbered land has been 
prepared for the plough. It is consequently better for 
the agricultural capitalist to confine his application of 
timbered land to gardens, orchards, or to such purposes 
as laying down a small quantity in artificial grasses, to 
serve as a paddock to keep a cow or a few horses in 
near home, or for growing a small quantity of crops for 
household consumption ; for he soons finds he is at 
a disadvantage in raising crops for sale on such land, 
particularly if it is hilly, when others have, within con- 
venient distance, access to untimbered level land of 
good quality to work upon. It is observed, also, in 
treating timbered land, that the stumps are generally 
left standing ; because experience shows it is attended 
with less labour to do so, and to cultivate around 
them, leaving the stumps to be partially decayed before 
extracting them, and to cut or purchase the firewood 
required for domestic consumption in an adjoining bush, 
rather than to cut down the standing stumps and to dig 
up the roots when the trees are first felled. The raising 
of crops for sale in newly-settled timbered districts 
becomes, therefore, principally to be confined to the 
smaller proprietors of land, who may generally at first 
have landed in the condition of labourers, but have 
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afterwards risen to become proprietOTs of small hold- 
ings^ which they work themselves. 

Hiese possess in timbered countries one great adran- 
tage at starting, vis., that they have not to buy the 
timber wherewith to build their houses or to put up 
their fences. It also happens that such persons may 
keep themselves for a few years by the sale of sawn 
timber alone, during which period they are gradually 
clearing their land and fencing it in, preparatory to 
cultivating it. In timbered districts^ therefore^ it is 
generally found that the capitalist who leaves England 
with the idea of tilling the land upon a large scale, with 
large teams^ and abundant machinery, as pursued in 
. England, finds his pecuniary calculations are entirely 
disarranged ; because it occupies so long a period to get 
that amount of land into order for cultivation, whidi 
would make the employment of machinery to be felt as 
a saving of labour, that a very large capital would be 
exhausted before sufficient returns come in to meet the 
yearly expenses of carrying on the occupation. Capital- 
ists, therefore, generally conclude that farming on the 
mode of old-settled countries will not pay in timbered 
districts, until a sufficient increase of the population 
has rendered labour cheap and abundant. But this 
required amount of sufficiently cheap labour, it is to be 
remembered, has been obtained in other colonies by 
convict labour, or through a native population, before 
they have acquired European habits. 

Now a far less outlay of money and time is required 
in a level untimbered country, easily accessible, like 
that of the Canterbury Plains, to get that required 
extent of land under cultivation which makes the em- 
ployment of agricultural machinery to be felt as being 
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a real saving of labour ; for the land on these plains 
can generally be ploughed after merely burning oflF the 
grass^ fern, or tutu, which may be upon it; though, 
sometimes, if there is a large amount of heavy flax or 
toi-toi on the land, an outlay of from one to two pounds 
per acre may be required to remove them. A sharp 
spade struck under these plants will generally cut them 
up in a few blows, and they are afterwards thrown in 
heaps and burned, or else carted away. However, the 
land being ploughed, it is left to lie fallow for four or 
five months, by which time the roots of the old grass 
may be sufficiently rotted, and the land is sufficiently 
sweetened. After that period, by cross-ploughing and 
harrowing, very fair crops, of from thirty to forty 
bushels to the acre, have been reaped with a reaping, 
machine, and, a month afterwards, passed through the 
thrashing and winnowing machine in the field. The 
usual contract prices for taking a crop ofi^ the ground 
have been about ten pounds the acre, including cost of 
seed ; and about two pounds the acre may be generally 
allowed, in addition, for fencing. In considering this, 
therefore, it appears that a far less outlay is involved in 
pursuing agriculture, at first starting, on the level 
Canterbury Plains, than is incurred by the capitalist in 
timbered countries, and the subject is therefore more 
deserving the attention of small capitalists purposing to 
pursue that occupation. 

Working by contract is well applicable to small occu- 
pations, especially in the vicinity of towns, where it is 
desired to raise only enough for home consumption, or 
to take merely a few crops ofi^ a small extent of land, 
before sowing it with artificial grasses for a paddock. 
Working by contract is sometimes applied conveniently 
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to larger farms^ when the owner draws his income 
chiefly from other sources. But the larger landholders, 
engaged in farming solely for a livelihood, will prefer 
to raise their crops with men engaged by the year 
round, and to have their own teams and some machi- 
nery, if a large extent of land is prepared for sowing. 
But these generally find it is prefe able to defer getting 
machinery until a sufficient extent of land is prepared 
for cropping, which will cause the use of the machines 
to afford a sufficient interest on the money expended in 
purchasing them. For the interest of money is high in 
the colony, and after buying the land, the outlay in 
putting up buildings and fences, the purchase of teams 
and other stock, paying wages, &c., draw so very much 
upon the capital originally brought to the colony, that 
it is felt to be necessary to avoid all outlays for what- 
ever is not required for immediate use ; so if machinery 
can be hired while only a small amoimt of land is being 
yearly cropped, it is generally more economical to hire 
than to have money locked up in the cost of machinery, 
which money may be more conveniently applied to 
other purposes of more immediate importance. But at 
the starting of the Canterbury colony in some cases 
machines were taken, and when let out, under proper 
management, did give very good interest, by hiring 
them out, on the money originally invested in pur- 
chasing them : but in these cases horses were kept 
upon the farm, which could be conveniently sent with 
them. 

A rotation of crops, as conducted in England, is not 
likely to be followed for some years to come in New 
Zealand by the larger landholders, not only on 
account of the labour of manuring the land, but also 
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because it is not expected there will be any sofficient 
demand for root crops to sell any large quantity off the 
farm; while to feed cattle or sheep with root crops, 
when there is abundant natural pasture adjoining the 
field, involves unnecessary labour of an expensive kind. 
It therefore happens that the grazier, who fattens his 
sheep or cattle on the wild natural pastures of the coun- 
try, can undersell the agriculturist, who fattens his stock 
by incurring the expense of raising root crops from his 
land. It is supposed that it will more generally suit the 
purposes of the large landholders to lay down their land 
into fields, with artificial grasses, after taking a few 
grain crops off them : because in this manner the land 
is manured without extra expense or trouble ; and by 
continuing to break up fresh land every year, the whole 
freehold may be gone through, when that which was 
first laid down can be broken up and cropped again, if 
not designed to remain in pasture. 

Another objection to the rotation of crops, as prac- 
tised on the well-worn soils of populous countries, 
enjoying the command of cheap labour and a steady 
market for their produce, exists in the circumstance that 
grain does not ripen evenly in newly tumed-up land. 
Some seeds are therefore shed, which not even extra 
ploughings for the purpose will always prevent coming 
up in the next year's crop. Indeed oats are as trouble- 
some as a weed to eradicate for some years after once 
sowing them in a field, and this is described as being 
peculiar to the virgin soils of Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand. Barley, if grown on land newly tumed- 
up, and not well sweetened, ripens unevenly, and there- 
fore malts indifferently ; it perhaps had therefore better 
be applied to sowing after a root crop, because root 
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crops require a frequent stirring and pulyerising of the 
land ; otherwise land should have a long fallow before 
sowing barley. The winter wheat generally sown in 
the colony is termed the white chaff red. It appears to 
stand the action of the high winds better than other 
kinds of wheat, making, at the same time, good sweet 
flour: The millers give a higher price for white wheat, 
preferring it for exportation; but this seldom gives 
as large a crop to the farmer, and is liable to shake 
out in high winds. White wheat is nevertheless often 
sown as a spring wheat. It may be observed with 
regard to all the grains, that they have been reaped a 
second and third year self-sown, without any extra 
treatment to the land; oats have been reaped to a 
fourth year, but this has been done merely for experi- 
mait; it would be considered bad farming to do so 
generally, for the grain greatly deteriorates every year ; 
and self-sown barley has been observed to come up a 
second year in the form of thin oats. All these objections 
apply to the rotation of crops upon any large scale. 

Rats and mice are observed to be increasing in the 
fields. It is, therefore, advised to^ place the stacks upon 
high stands ; and for the same reason it is advised to 
thrash early in the field, because the grain can then be 
sacked up in the chaff, and stowed away in rough build- 
ings, erected for the purpose, upon piles, four feet high, 
with a rim of tin upon them, which is known to keep 
out rats ; and grain sacked up in the chaff has been 
observed to keep good for some time. 

In breaking up the wild waste land, bullocks are 
generally preferred, particularly if it should be strong 
land which is being broken up, because the flax, toi-toi, 
and tutu roots, check horses too much at the pace they 
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usually travel in ploughing, and few horses of a heavy 
stamp are to be obtained in the colony. In breaking 
up the stronger lands^ also, a very stout wooden plough 
is preferred to an iron one, because its greater weight 
and strength will carry it, with a long team of bullocks, 
through the roots of the above-named wild plants, which 
are commonly met with on most sections of land which 
have been hitherto applied to agriculture. But on 
stubble land it is preferred to use horses, because they 
get through their work quicker, and can therefore go 
over more ground in the day than bullocks. Again, 
horses, when they are worked hard, require to be well- 
fed, but if their food is grown for them upon the farm, 
the expense is not so much felt; but bullocks do not 
generally require to have food grown for them, as they 
keep very well upon the natural pasture, if not worked 
too hard. It is, however, usual to give them oat straw, 
or whatever else may be grown on the farm which is not 
required for other purposes. Some farmers break up 
land every year with their horses ; but the soil is then 
generally of a lighter description. 

It is particularly to be advised for all persons taking 
out a plough, to choose one of the Scotch pattern, that 
is, having the foot of the plough, on which the share is 
fitted, made in a separate bar of iron, and not cast into 
one piece with the side of the plough, which is the 
present usual pattern of English ploughs. For in case 
of accidents, (which occur rather frequently,) a bar of 
wrought iron can be often straightened without reference 
to a blacksmith. And the ironwork of all implements 
taken to a colony ought to be as much as possible of 
wrought iron, on account of the difficulty of obtaining 
castings, in the event of parts being broken. The 
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ploughs imported into the colony from Scotland have 
been preferred to those imported from England^ in con- 
sequence of their possessing greater general strength^ 
and the foot being in a separate piece, easily taken off 
and repaired, if it is bent or broken in the course of 
service. 

In noticing the waste land, it is observed that flax 
growing upon it indicates a strong soil, toi-toi a wet 
one; while fern and tutu indicate a dry soil. Different 
grasses also serve to distinguish a wet soil from a dry one. 
And the lighter grassy soils, which constitute the general 
character of the land, particularly upon the sheep runs, 
generally admit of a pair of strong horses readily taking 
the plough through them. The fern on the Canterbury 
Plains seldom exceeds three feet in height, but is observed 
to disappear in a few years, where the burnings are 
repeated, and sheep or cattle are constantly passing over 
it. Herbs and grass are then observed to come up in 
its place. In all the provinces of New Zealand to the 
north of Canterbury, the fern runs six and eight feet 
high, but, as the land is also generally more or less hilly 
and stony in its character, it is preferred to put such 
land in pasture without the plough, by merely picking 
out the larger stones and harrowing in the grass-seed, 
after burning off the fern. Clovers and a few of the 
grasses are observed in this manner to take partially, 
and stock trample down the fern in getting at them : 
so after a few years a tolerable sward is obtained by 
the spreading of the clovers ; but ordinary land thus 
prepared would probably not maintain half the amount 
of stock upon it that fertile, level land, laid down with 
the plough, would carry. Clovers take surprisingly in 
the soil of New Zealand. A few seeds dropped any- 
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where and covered^ spread readily among the native 
grasses. They appear almost to defy attempts to eradi- 
cate them ; for ploughing land laid in clover only appears 
to make it spread thicker ; and the spade does not era- 
dicate it ; for the roots strike deeper than the spade 
goes, and the clover sprouts again at the surface. 
Clovers are even disliked in some pastures, as they are 
supposed to keep down other artificial grasses sown with 
them. The winter of 1857 was unusually cold on the 
Canterbury Plains, and for two months of that winter 
the clovers afforded no feed, while the perennial rye- 
grass afforded some, though the native grasses were 
not affected by the frosts. But in the Northern island 
clovers are said to be parched up for two months of the 
summer, though they still flourish where seeds are said 
to have been dropped fifteen years ago. However, in 
making up a paddock properly, there should be a variety 
of grasses, in order that some may be in bloom when 
others are not ; but the finer sorts of artificial grasses 
do not take until the soil has been well sweetened by 
two or three years' exposure to the air, and a few 
ploughings. It is therefore generally preferred to crop 
the waste land in order to pay for the expenses of 
ploughing it, before laying it down in artificial grasses 
for a permanent paddock. 

The land of the Canterbury Plains adapted to agri- 
culture generally consists of alternate layers of clay, 
sand and gravel, each layer being from one to three 
feet thick, and this only extends about ten miles from 
the sea-coast. There are patches of good land else- 
where, principally at the foot of the mountains. A 
moderate sized ditch, even two feet deep, is often found 
sufficient to keep a field, however flat it may be, clear 
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enough of water for growing grain crops, if there is 
a suflScient fall for the water at the termination of 
the ditch. It is advised to grow root crops in the 
lighter soils, as is generally preferred in all climates 
subject to heavy rains, and rain generally falls on the 
plains near the sea at least once a fortnight through- 
out the year. The sandhills near the sea, when 
manured, have been found to grow various root crops ; 
but this has been done more for experiment than with 
the intention of cultivating a poor soil, when there is 
plenty of good land adjoining it. 

Sections of agricultural land, as they are chosen, must 
generally have some variety of soil upon them, because 
they are obliged to be chosen in hal&mile lengths, when 
they have a frontage upon a main road. And thus a 
piece of swamp, sandhill, or bank of gravel, may each be 
found upon it. The new settler must therefore recol- 
lect that it sometimes requires considerable attention 
for him to choose a good section for and by himself. 
If, however, he should not have a. friend in the vicinity, 
whom he would wish to consult, it may be of service to 
him to know that there are persons in the colony who 
are accustomed to give their advice professionally on the 
subject, charging according to their time and trouble. 
The new colonist should proceed to the land office soon 
after landing. He will there be shewn upon maps where 
he is at liberty to select, and he can there also obtain 
some information as to the general character of the 
allotment. Having obtained this information he should 
proceed to the situation indicated, and if he has been 
previously engaged in agriculture, some conversation 
with those settled in the neighbourhood will perhaps 
suffice to determine him on what spot to choose his 
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section, if he determines upon choosing it in that 
neighbourhood. It is, however, well that he should not 
be shy of asking questions of indifferent parties, because 
all colonists (excepting perhaps a few inland squatters) 
are directly interested in inducing new-comers to settle 
in their neighbourhood ; for every increase to the popu- 
lation adds to the value of their own property, whatever 
be their trade or their occupation. But as all are not 
equally good judges of the value of land, a person in- 
quiring thereon will have to take different opinions and 
ask many questions before he can obtain all the infor- 
mation he requires to guide him in determining on the 
situation whereon to fix his future home. Many streams 
run through the land at present occupied for agriculture 
in the Canterbury Plains. These can be often made 
available as fences, bounds, or barriers, as well as for 
the purpose of mill-power, and, when the streams are 
deep enough, timber or other heavy products are often 
floated upon them. Vicinity to a town, and easy access 
to the place for shipping produce, are matters necessary 
to be considered in choosing for any large agricultural 
occupation, as also the avoiding of too much wet or 
swampy land in the section chosen. Should it be 
intended to keep sheep ultimately upon the farm, a 
light dry soil, as it exists further inland from the sea, 
should be chosen for the situation of the farm. But a 
stron<^ soil is to be chosen, if it is purposed to dairy 
with cattle. 

To the small holder of land it may be observed gene- 
rally, that he should not expect to live solely upon the 
produce of his piece of land. He may add to his 
income by draying, if he possesses a team, for others in 
the vicinity, as well as for squatters up the country, in 
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bringing down their wool to the place of shipment. 
Should he not possess a team^ he may get shearing or 
contract work at rough buildings up the country; or 
he may get ditching, harvesting, or other employments 
upon neighbouring farms ; or work in a neighbouring 
wood for sawyers settled there ; or work upon the 
public roads : and all these may be regulated by contract 
to suit his particular circumstances. He will seldom 
find it suits him to go entirely out of the labour 
market. The possession of his house and freehold 
gives him more time to look about him, in order to 
make his bargains for the work he may do more to his 
advantage ; but he will find if he does not work occa- 
sionally for others, that he cannot keep out of debt to 
the storekeeper, to whom, therefore, he may frequently 
be obliged to sell the produce raised from his land, when 
he might desire to hold it longer on account of the 
prospect of a rise in price ; and this practice he will 
probably find it to his advantage to follow until he has 
some considerable amount of land in cultivation, with 
stock and teams sufficient to work it. 

It is said to be a general rule over the world, that the 
farmer who depends on the sale of his crops alone will 
find it difficult to meet his yearlj^ expenses ; and that 
it is the sale of young stock, butter, pigs, and poultry, 
that tends to balance the expenses and leave a surplus 
for pleasure. In the colonies the larger farmers usually 
add to the above hiring out of teams and machinery, 
particularly during the first few years, unless they have 
an income coming in from some other source. More 
necessary, therefore, is it for the occupier of a small 
freehold without capital to start with, to avail himself 
of occasional wages to be earned off his holding, than 
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to trust to the sale of his grain crops alone to meet his 
yearly expenses. In England, those farms are said to 
pay best where the whole of the produce raised upon 
the farm is applied to the feeding of stock brought up 
upon it. And this argument is used by the squatters as 
tending indirectly to explain one cause of the economy 
of their occupation. What, then, is the effect of laying 
arable land into artificial pastures ? 

The land of New Zealand, from north to south, is 
admirably adapted to the growth of the artificial grasses 
used in England, and the climate requires no housing 
for animals. It is observed, also, that land laid in arti- 
ficial pasture will carry more than ten times the amount 
of stock upon it than it does in its natural pasture. 

Paddocks in the Cantierbury province have been 
observed to keep nearly a beast to the acre all the year 
round. Thus it may be perceived that a few hundred 
acres of land, laid down with artificial pastures, in well- 
fenced paddocks, would suflGice to keep a large dairy 
of cows, with their increase ; and if from fifty to one 
hundred head of fat cattle were raised on it every year 
for sale, a valuable property would be acquired. The 
yearly expenses of managing such a property would be 
much less than that of a station on the unfenced waste 
lands, while the comfort of working it would be consider- 
ably greater. It might take eight or ten years for a 
person possessing even two teams of bullocks to crop and 
lay down the few hundred acres of land in pasture which 
would be required for this purpose ; but nevertheless it 
possesses suflScient attractions for many a small capi- 
talist to strive to make such a property. That is to say, 
supposing he is sufficiently satisfied with the society in 
his neighbourhood, and finds the climate to suit his 
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general healthy and that he himself is contented to live 
on the farm to superintend it^ at least, if he does not do 
other work upon it. Similarly, a few hundred acres, 
occupied in keeping a few thousand sheep, would give 
a very good income, from the yearly sale of wool 
and wethers, while the occupation would be of a very 
easy pleasant nature, requiring the employment of little 
labour, and leaving plenty of time for recreation. There 
is plenty of room for hundreds of such properties to be - 
made upon the Canterbury Plains; but the real difficulty 
attending it is for persons who have not been brought up 
to a farming life, to stick to the occupation of breaking 
up and farming land for a sufficient period of time to 
enable that extent of land to be made into paddocks 
able to keep the required number of sheep or cattle 
which is to furnish the income it is desired to attain. A 
person starting such a property should remember that at 
first he cannot expect to make the sale of grain crops 
alone to carry on his farm, and meet his personal 
expenses ; but by buying a few cows for a small dairy, 
keeping pigs and poultry, his expenses of living are 
much diminished, and his comforts greatly increased; 
and when three or four years are over, the returns from 
the increase of stock, and the greater extent of land in 
crop, will very materially increase every year, and thus 
give the additional help he requires to carry on the 
breaking up and the cultivating of the remainder of his 
land. He may also economise in pajdng for labour, by 
agreeing beforehand for part-payment in produce, which 
often proves useful in enabling him to hold over the 
bulk of his produce for an increase of price. 

One other method is open to a new settler to adopt, 
viz., having bought and chosen his land, let him find 
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tenants to break it up and lay it in pasture^ upon short 
leases, say from five to seven years. It is true such 
tenants have been generally difficult to find, and from 
fifty to one hundred acres should be the utmost 
assigned to each tenant. They would generally desire 
some freehold in the vicinity, on which to erect their 
buildings, otherwise they would require them to be put 
up for them, or that they should be paid for doing so 
upon what was not their own freehold. Tenants gene- 
rally would only consent to pay a very low rent for land 
at a distance from a town, taken on a short lease, but 
this the owner of the land might be content to forego, 
to get his land made properly into paddocks of artificial 
pastures, when he derives an income sufficient to live 
upon from another source. Another portion, therefore, 
of the capital brought to the colony might be invested 
in the purchase of sheep, to be kept at an agreed upon 
rate, by a squatter up the country. This would give a 
small income (though a good interest on the money so 
invested) for the first year, but would considerably 
increase every year, and when the owner'^s freehold pro- 
perty was laid in pasture, by the expiry of the tenant^ s 
lease, the sheep could be transferred there. And as 
they would then require little hiring of labour in looking 
after them, a comfortable income could be realized upon 
the property. This method of investing money would 
require more capital than the one previously mentioned, 
but it would generally be adopted by persons who pre- 
ferred living in a town, or were engaged in any pro- 
fessional pursuit, which afforded them an income to 
live upon independently, until they were ready to trans- 
fer their sheep to their freehold land. 

A new-comer might also invest the remaining portion 
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of his capital (after having purchased his land^ and let it 
npon a short lease) out on loan, on mortgage of laud^ or 
other security, in order to derive some interest for the 
use of that money. This might be preferred, if appre- 
hensions were entertained that sheep brought up on the 
wild pasture of the country would not take readily to 
the artificial pastures in paddocks, or if the owner of 
the freehold should desire to adopt a breed of his own 
choosing. It may be mentioned, however, that in some 
instances sheep from the wild pastures have already 
been transferred to a paddock, and kept with success. 

These investments, however, are decided on according 
to a person's capital, the prices of stock, &c., at the 
time of his arrival ; and further, with a view to his own 
domestic requirements. So, if he has not a friend in 
the colony in whose judgment he feels he can place 
sufficient reliance to acquaint him with these matters, 
he should bear in mind that there are lawyers, mer- 
chants, commission agents, and others, with whom it 
is a business to advise on such matters. He should 
bear in mind that farming in New Zealand is not 
analogous to farming in Australia. Perhaps the follow- 
ing may show some of the principal points that occur, 
in contrasting the systems of the two countries : — 

Visitors from Australia describe that country as pos- 
sessing immense tracks in different directions, of very 
fertile land, (some of which is level and but lightly 
timbered), which if it were sufficiently occupied and tilled, 
could not only supply their own wants but export largely. 
There are men settled upon the Canterbury Plains^ 
occupied in farming, who had previously been similarly 
occupied in Australia. They describe the course of 
operations commonly pursued in Australia as consisting 
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in cropping successively in wheat the same piece of 
land until it is worn out ; and this is continued for ten, 
twelve, or more years in succession. Land being plen- 
tiful and easy to be obtained there, it is supposed 
to be attended with less trouble to begin chopping a 
fresh piece of land, rather than manuring what has been 
already worked out. And the frequent droughts of 
the climate interfere materially with the raising of 
root crops, which can seldom be raised in any quantities 
except in very moist situations. Oats are said to be so 
liable to be shaken out by the hot winds, that a crop of 
them is seldom reaped, and the farmers prefer to take 
off their oat crops in the form of hay. There are also 
many districts in which hay is made of wheat. Wheat 
is said to grow short in the straw, and requires to be 
taken down rapidly when ripe, otherwise it soon shakes 
out with a hot wind. The scythe and reaping machine 
are therefore in great request. In South Australia 
wheat is described as being seldom above two feet high, 
and to be of so dry a character as to rub out of its 
husk easily. A machine therefore has long been in 
use in that colony which, going over the field, catches 
the ears of wheat in a comb, and a revolving drum rubs 
out the grain, which falls into a box attached, that is 
emptied as soon as it is filled. This machine is said to 
go over ten acres in the day, and produces the grain in 
a state ready for winnowing, leaving the straw standing, 
which is afterwards burned off before ploughing. The 
crops reaped with these machines are said seldom to 
exceed twenty bushels to the acre, and the same land is 
continued to be cropped until the yield is below ten 
bushels to the acre, which may be reached in ten years or 
more. The teams of the farms of course are generally 
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employed at draying mining produce^ or wool, through 
the summer, when the ground is too hard to be ploughed. 
The clovers and artificial grasses of Great Britain are 
said not to thrive in the Australian climate, for the heat 
of summer parches them up, excepting in a few very 
moist situations. 

If this be the ordinary course of the agriculture of 
Australia, it is easily to be comprehended why small 
farms, with the buildings and fences upon them, should 
be said to sell frequently at the upset price of the 
waste lands of the colony prior to the discovery of the 
gold-fields, which has caused so great an increase to the 
population. Australians, therefore, are not accustomed 
to estimate the value of an agricultural farm, laid down 
in the artificial grasses, which is peculiarly the advantage 
of a farm in New Zealand, or of a good dairy-farm in 
England, where a good sward of grass is generally con- 
sidered to be the most remunerative crop obtained firom 
the soil. Australians, therefore, err in estimating the 
value of fan^s laid down in artificial pastures, as being 
only a little above that of ordinary waste land, which 
is an opinion they firequently express on first arrival in 
New Zealand. 

The South Australian reaping machine has been 
tried, but has not been found to answer for the crops 
in New Zealand, where, from the greater dampness 
of the climate, grain generally requires to be left at 
least one month in the straw, before it can be thrashed 
out with ease or economy. The straw of the grain- 
crops also in New Zealand is equal in size to that of 
Great Britain, which is much larger and stronger than 
that of Australia, and would not therefore be acted on 
by the South Australian reaping machine. Agricultural 
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districts in Australia are confined to the vicinity of rivers, 
because the want of water in dry seasons would mate- 
rially interfere with conducting agricultural operations 
at any distance from a river. The native grasses and 
herbs are said, however, to thrive well in every locality, 
and afford the required pasture for sheep and cattle. 

Visitors from Australia always impress upon people 
in New Zealand the fluctuating state of the Australian 
markets for agricultural produce, from the varying 
amount of the home-grown supply ; and that this is 
greatly increased by the general practice of sending by 
sea large quantities of any article to the port, where 
the price is quoted as being high : for if a few ships 
arrive together with the article which is in demand, the 
price immediately falls rapidly ; and as often rises sud- 
denly again when the cargoes of the vessels have been 
sold ; and that this more especially relates to articles of 
agricultural produce, which, being generally of a perish- 
able nature, require an early sale. The growers of pro- 
duce in a colony, therefore, prefer to sell to a merchant 
in their neighbourhood, rather than to export upon their 
own account. South Australia is reported to have ex- 
ported 30,000 tons of flour in the year 1857, some of 
which was directed to England. But it is said that the 
demand for flour for consumption at the gold-fields in 
other parts of Australia was met, and could be generally 
drawn in suflBcient quantities, from Chili, India, Cali- 
fornia, and other quarters, until the population was 
sufficiently settled upon the land of Australia to supply 
themselves. Visitors from Australia, therefore, advise 
that little of wheat should be sent from New Zealand 
to Australia, but rather barley, oats, potatoes, and dairy 
produce. 
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The price of draught stock at the starting of the 
Victoria and South Australian colonies is said to have 
ranged as high for the first few years in those countries 
as they have ranged in the Canterbury province, where 
good draught horses have sold for £100. That price, 
however, in Australia afterwards fell very low, and con- 
tinued so until the great demand for drajdng up to the 
gold-fields caused the price of draught stock to rise 
higher than ever it had been before ; and this demand 
in Australia of course causes the price of draught stock 
to continue high in New Zealand. 

It may be mentioned, in conclusion, that among the 
modes at present discussed as being open to the con- 
sideration of capitalists interested in getting a freehold 
prepared for sheep-feeding, is the following : — That a 
person, conversant with the methods of ploughing by 
steam, recently brought forward in England, after 
choosing a few hundred acres of light land suitable for 
sheep-feeding on the plains, if satisfied that ploughing 
by steam would apply to breaking up of such land^ 
might send to England for the requisite machines to 
break it up with, and afterwards lay it in artificial 
pastures. Should it then happen that his capital did 
not allow him to buy a flock of his own, he might agree 
to take in other people'^s sheep until a flock of his 
own had accrued to him. Coal being advertised for 
sale, at the pit in the province, at 30s. per ton, and the 
circumstance of a small iron foundry being at work ia 
Christchurch, which would facilitate repairs in event of 
accidents to machinery, might render this mode of 
proceeding profitable to any capitalist conversant with 
the details of ploughing by steam. While the expense 
of fencing could be reduced by using iron wire, and a 
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plough fitteid with boards placed at an angle behind it, 
to facilitate the construction of a ditch on each side 
of the fence. The strongest implements of wrought 
iron, and abundant duplicates of machinery, are to be 
advised in breaking up waste land into^ which the plough 
has not previously entered. But the subject deserves 
attention from those possessing capital and experience 
for the business, as a large portion of the Canterbury 
plains is sufficiently fertile and easy of access, that it is 
well worth the attention of practical farmers to ascertain 
the most economical modes of laying down a few 
hundred acres into paddocks with artificial grasses. 
The possession of such a freehold promises a comfortable 
livelihood, joined to a light and easy occupation for its 
occupant. Want of labour and the fluctuation of prices 
has constituted the only serious difficulties of the prac- 
tical agriculturist; those of a physical nature being 
generally deemed trifling. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ON " SqUATTING^ FOE PASTORAL PURPOSES. 



Terms used in the system — Insecurity of Tenure the objection to the 
system — The value of its Products counterbalances the expenses of 
Carriage — The continuance of the Native Claims in the Northern 
Island has prevented the development of the system th6re-<-Further 
details on the Economy of the system — It is avoided, notwithstanding 
the profit it offers, on account of the rougher life it entails, by some 
persons — Comparison of the system of Australia with that in New 
Zealand — At the Commencement of a Colony the Price of Stock is 
always high ; after a few years it &lls, and the price to the Bi^t of a 
Pasture equals in value the Stock it will maintain — A New-comer is 
advised not immediately to start a Station far inland — A Notice of 
Prices, and the Capital reqiiired for the occupation — ^Details of Com- 
mencing and General Management of a Station — ^The prospect of 
Improving the Feed upon a Run — ^The number of Sheep generally 
obtained upon a Station before the Owner leaves it in ^chaig;e of a 
Manager — Bates at which Sheep are kept upon Terms — ^The^.^nes 
that Rims on the jCanterbury Plains have alreftdy obtained — How the 
Scab disease . is Cured — The Economy of a Cattle Station — Mode of 
Breaking-in Heifers for Milking — Notes on the Produce obtained, 
and prospects of Selling it — ^A mode of beginning a Dairy Station 
requiring little labour — Notice on the Price of Cattle. 

The renting of the wild pastures of the Australian, 
Tasmanian, and New Zealand Colonies, with the view of 
feeding sheep and cattle upon them, is generally con- 
sidered to be the most profitable mode in which the 
capitalist farmer can invest his money ; and, in addition 
to other advantages, it is from this source that, for many 
years after starting, the main exports of these colonies 
to England are furnished. This system occasions also 
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the exploration of the interior of the country by private 
enterprise, and prorides an abundance of comparatively 
cheap animal food; all which is necessary before a newly- 
occupied colony can hope successfully to develope her 
mineral resources. 

On the first starting of a colony^ land is only bene- 
ficially occupied for agricultural purposes in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the town which it supplies^ or 
from which its produce is exported. It takes very 
many years after a colony enjoying the possession of 
an extensive territory lying waste is started, before the 
back country can be beneficially occupied for agricul- 
tural purposes. The business of squatting^ therefore, 
consists in occupying for pastoral purposes at a small 
and almost nominal rent, by licence from the Grovem- 
ment, such land as is situated at a distance firom the 
towns, and is therefore unlikely at any early period to 
be purchased for agricultural purposes. Those who 
first started this branch of industry in Australia termed 
themselves " squatters.^' The name is maintained in 
other colonies, and they generally deem themselves to 
be the aristocracy of the country, and usually discard 
the term ^'settler,'* which term is restricted in their 
society to a peasant proprietary. For the idea prevails 
among them, that the ready-money returns from agri- 
cultural operations can only meet the wants of the 
peasant class, who only, therefore, and not capitalists, 
ought to till the land in a new country possessing little 
population. The dwelling-house is generally termed 
the " Station ;^' while the land, the pasture of which is 
rented from the Government, is termed the " Run.'^ The 
site of the station requires vicinity to wood and water, 
and the term is often applied collectively to represent 
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the entire occupation. The licences issued by the 
Government are always recognised as transferable so 
long as the rent is paid ; but an understanding is main- 
tained in all leases from the Grovernment for the public 
sale of these lands, when the spread of population 
demands it. 

Insecurity of tenure, therefore, is the great complaint 
on the part of the squatter, as attaching to the system, 
and hence the almost nominal rent that he generally 
pays. But his practical protection lies in this, — viz., 
that it does not pay to dray agricultural produce for any 
great distance for sale ; for the expense of carriage would 
almost absorb the price received for the commodity. 
Thus the price realized by a ton weight of grain might 
be only £10, which price, after allowing for the expenses 
of a long land carriage, might not allow any surplus for 
profit over the expense of raising it ; while the price of 
wool, which averages generally £100 per ton, might 
allow even more than £10 for the cost of its carriage, 
and then leave a profit over the cost of producing it. 
Thus it has been found to answer to dray wool in 
Australia even a distance of 300 miles from the station 
up to the place of shipment. Again: where land is 
abundant, and is easily obtained, it seldom answers to 
cultivate other than good land, such as can easily be 
worked ; but as poor land, either stony or hiUy, consti- 
tutes the chief part of the surface of most countries, this 
latter would become useless to the colony unless it were 
applied to grazing purposes. Further, it is necessary to 
make good direct roads, and to metal them when there 
is much traffic passing, and this is sure to be frequent in 
a farming district, where much agricultural produce has 
to be conveyed ; and the finances of a new colony seldom 
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allow of roads being metalled beyond the immediate 
vicinity of the towns, for several years after starting. 
But where the country is not enclosed by fences, a dray, 
with a long team of bullocks, can generally take a load, 
by choosing a track so as to wind round the various 
obstacles in the direct path. And such tracks may 
become available, at comparatively little expense, for 
draying down the squatter's produce, which, consist* 
ing of wool, tallow, cheese, and butter, is far more 
valuable than the equivalent \* eight of any agricultural 
produce grown in back districts would be. 

Sheep are not maintained economically where the 
country is heavily wooded or swampy, but cattle are 
preferred for such situations. 

The comparatively small extent of land to which the 
native title has been extinguished in the northern island 
of New Zealand has prevented the development of the 
squatting system there, to the extent which it has 
attained in the middle island'; but all the country of 
the middle island has not yet been explored and occu- 
pied. The Government have always been accustomed 
to demand a very low rent of the squatter, and, when 
the mercantile or other classes make an outcry to raise 
his rent, it is replied, that if the security is increased 
the squatter will gladly agree to pay a higher rent. Now 
this is effected in the Canterbury Province by putting a 
sufficient price on the whole waste lands in the province 
to deter the mere speculator from purchasing them, and 
accordingly the squatter pays a higher rent there than 
elsewhere. A protection is elsewhere granted to the 
squatter, in entitling him to compensation for the 
improvements he has made upon his Run ; that is to say, 
for buildings, fences, partial cuttings for the dray-track 
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where required to be made, if tlie freehold of the Bun 
should be purchased up. This is paid for by the pur- 
chaser, at a valuation, who must, of course, generally be 
very glad to have these matters finished upon his 
property. 

In some circumstances the squatter may desire to 
buy the freehold of portions of his Bun, when he finds 
others are purposing to do so, and if he has been several 
years in the occupation he may probably possess suffi- 
cient money to do so. But it is said to be a general 
rule in Australia, that it does not pay to buy land for 
feeding sheep or cattle upon its natural wild pasture ; 
and that whenever cultivation spreads upon an occupied 
Bun so as to endanger trouble to the holder of it, by his 
stock trespassing upon other people's cultivation, it is 
better to move off to occupy a fresh Bun, when the 
owner desires to keep the stock in his possession, other- 
wise it is better to sell them at once. But this rule 
must vary in different colonies according to their cir- 
cumstances. 

The squatting occupation is supposed to occasion the 
employment of less labour^ in comparison to the value 
of the commodity raised, than agricultural occupations 
employ : but it requires a person to be experienced in 
its particular business before he undertakes the starting 
of a station ; otherwise he may find his outlay becomes 
equal to that of the agricultural farmer, and he is then 
without the security of tenure which the latter enjoys. 
The life however is rough, and to persons who have not 
been brought up to farming occupations, and are not 
rather hardy in their habits, it presents on first arrival 
in the colony a very uninviting aspect. It has been 
regarded so by many, who, rather than undertake it, 
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prefer to acquire a freehold in the vicinity of a town, in 
order to enjoy easier access to its society and that of the 
neighbourhood, preferring to take a less per-centage 
on their capital invested in order to avoid the apparent 
discomforts of the up-country life. This, to persons 
who have always previously followed a town life, and 
have the education of a family to attend to, becomes 
almost necessary. But such persons can, and (when 
they have brought sufficient money for the purpose, 
intending to invest in that occupation) generally do, 
buy a Run, stocked and started, and employ a manager 
to conduct it, while they live themselves in a town, or 
near to it. Similarly, some previously experienced in 
the business may leave their families in the town, and 
superintend the starting of a station, carrying it on 
afterwards with a manager. 

The system of managing the waste lands in Australia, 
diflPers greatly from that of New Zealand ; for in the 
latter colony a fixed price is the general rule, while 
in the former the auction system prevails, as also the 
plan of marking out sites for towns, with rural allot- 
ments adjoining, along the main lines of communication ; 
in the best situations presented by roads, rivers, &c. 
The squatters were then able to hold, the country out- 
side of these districts on leases for fixed periods. But 
this system, though answering in the wide, extensive 
districts of Australia, would not answer in New Zealand, 
where the comparative limit of country occasions, 
among the working classes, some apprehension, lest the 
squatters might obtain too great a hold on their Runs, 
and interfere with the prospects of themselves and their 
children becoming ultimately the owners of a freehold 
of their own. In the system adopted in New Zealand, 
therefore, though a fixed period is inserted in the 
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squatter^s lease^ such relates only to the amount of rent 
to be paid during that period ; but it does not debar to 
the public the right of purchasing the freehold of any 
portion of the Run during the squatter's lease ; but these 
regulations differ in diflFerent colonies according to their 
local circumstances. 

Experience shows that, where climate admits of feed- 
ing stock entirely on the open, it involves less outlay 
to raise and fatten them on the natural pastures of the 
country than to buy land and to raise root crops upon it 
for that purpose ; or even to buy land and to lay it in 
artificial grasses with that view : it becomes therefore 
of advantage to the squatter, as long as fresh country 
affording pasture is to be obtained, to move off and 
start a fresh Run whenever the freehold of his first occu- 
pation may be demanded for agricultural operations. 
It is generally better for the squatter, if he have money 
to spare for the purpose of speculation, to buy land in 
the vicinity of towns or townland, as it there rises 
greatly in price, rather than to buy inferior land at a 
great distance from the town, in the hope that by 
doing so he may be able to maintain the pasturage 
of the Run. The portions of his Run that a squatter 
would desire to buy would be those portions on which 
he had made considerable impravements, or which 
from some local cause he knew he should be able to 
sell again at an advance of price, if he ever desired to 
do so. 

Now the desire at the commencement of a colony is 
very great to possess both sheep and cattle, and the 
price rules proportionately high ; but after a period of 
some years they have increased so considerably that the 
general demand becomes, not for stock, but for the 
pasture to feed them on. Thus the price of stock after 
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all the accessible country has been divided out and 
occupied yearly falls in yalue^ while the value of Runs 
yearly increases. Those who came from Australia to 
Canterbury at the commencement of the colony, used 
to explain that the value of the pasture upon a Bun was 
considered in districts of Australia that were then fully 
stocked, to be equal in value to the amount of stock 
that they would carry. So, in estimating the value at 
that time of a Run fully stocked, it would be generally 
put at 15^. per head for the ewes upon it, the lambs, 
wethers, and improvements upon it being supposed to 
be given in. At this time the price of ewes sold oflF the 
Run would be about 6s, apiece. 

But this increasing value to the pasturage of the wild 
waste lands appears a marvel to the new-comer from an 
old-settled country. It is, nevertheless, so well under- 
stood by experienced squatters that speculation takes 
place in applying for Runs, as fresh country is discovered, 
the applicant not purposing to start a station himself, 
but merely to sell his right to another, who may be 
willing to buy it. Now the Government are interested 
in getting fresh country discovered, and also having it 
quickly occupied, in order to obtain a rent, &c., from 
those who occupy it, as well as to increase the export 
of the colony. Certain regulations are therefore made 
to obtain these objects, among which is the allowance 
of a certain time in which to put stock upon them ; 
otherwise the deposit made at the time of application 
becomes forfeited. But no rules could sufficiently 
check men of experience, possessing large flocks in the 
country, from being able to take advantage over a new- 
comer in getting a premium from him for the transfer 
of a Run ; for speculations of this nature extend to 
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the transfer of freehold land in every country, and as 
long as the Goyemment regulations are complied with 
the public cannot complain in the matter. 

Now, the starting of a station any great distance up 
the country is attended with difficulty even to a person 
experienced in the business; but a new-comer, without 
any experience, may find himself led into many expenses 
which he may not have expected. Indeed, the new- 
comer generally finds on inquiry so many risks attend- 
ing the starting of a station far inland, that he prefers 
to give a few hundred pounds at once for a right to a 
station near the town, knowing he may save that 
money in a few years by the reduced expense of draying, 
and the generally greater conveniences of the position 
for carrying on the occupation. It is commonly reported, 
moreover, that considerable sums of money have been 
sacrificed in starting stations far inland, by persons 
inexperienced in the business, which stations in conse- 
quence have passed to other owners. Those concerned 
in agricultural operations need not, therefore, suppose 
that their occupation is the only one in which money 
has been sacrificed. 

At the starting of the Canterbury Colony, a little 
book descriptive of sheep farming, upon the squatting 
system, was published by one who had been much 
experienced in the business in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Nelson, in which the capital required to begin 
a station was estimated at about £1500. Now, at this 
time the price of ewes was about 12s, per head. Com- 
mon riding horses could be had for £20, and the best 
draught horses for £40 a piece, while farm labourers 
could be obtained at about Ss. per diem. But two 
years after the Canterbury Colony was started these 
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prices had doubled, in conseqaenoe of the finding o( gold 
in Australia. Consequently those who had the manage- 
ment of stations in Canterbury were put to great con- 
trivances to save labour^ in order to make their money 
meet the expenses of the occupation ; and, further, for a 
year or two afterwards these prices had almost trebled, 
because there was a great demand at one time for sheep 
to stock and start the Runs that were being applied for 
at that particular period. 

Now, as a general rule, the owner of a sheep station, 
as long as he purposes residing in the colony, does not 
like to part with it, after having gone through the 
trouble and expense of starting it, particularly when 
the buildings and fences are completed, and, firom the 
number of sheep upon it, a clear income is coming in 
over the expenses of working the station. Moreover, he 
knows the value of his station is increasing considerably 
every year, and that it can be conducted without any 
great anxiety to himself when living in the colony, 
though he may not reside at the station. But if he 
were leaving the colony, purposing to reside entirely 
out of it, he would probably then prefer to sell the Bun, 
lest he should, when at a distance, feel any anxiety as 
to its management. Sheep farming on the squatting 
system is the favourite occupation of colonial life, at 
the Antipodes, to persons who prefer a rural occupation 
to that of a town, and a station is generally expected 
to find a ready-money purchaser after having been 
advertised for sale, more easily than an agricultural 
farm. The valuation put upon a Bun is seldom alto- 
gether paid down at first ; for perhaps half the amount 
is left on security of the station, bearing interest, but 
payable in a few years. 
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For the purpose of describing the economy of starting 
this occupation^ the reader must suppose an old expe- 
rienced squatter to be addressing a strong hale young 
man who had resided a few years on stations up the 
country, and was thereby rendered sufficiently hardy 
and experienced to undertake the life, but was possessed 
of very little money, which it was desired to economise 
to the utmost. The course recommended would pro- 
bably be as follows ; viz., that the owner should first go 
upon the Run, and put up a small hut to live in ; then 
to get his sheep upon the Bun, and to keep merely a 
boy to cook for the first year ; a horse and dray, how- 
ever, would be required for him to fetch his firewood ; 
but the shearing of his sheep and the draying of his 
wool and provisions should be done by contract. The 
owner should shepherd the sheep himself for the first 
year, and he might use his riding-horse, which would 
assist him greatly in a level country in looking after 
his sheep. The owner would still have time to dig a 
garden and to fence it in, and to put up some out- 
buildings, while at the same time. he would be acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of the ground upon his Run. 
The sale of the first year's wool should afibrd the means 
of paying a shepherd, who could be engaged for the 
second year, and the owner would then have time to 
complete his garden, and to commence fencing-in some 
ground as a paddock for his horses, and be also able to 
increase his buildings. The increased sale of the second 
year's wool would allow of another hand being engaged ; 
so more building, an enlargement of the garden and 
paddocks, and the general conveniences of the station, 
may be proceeded with. The increased wool sales of 
the third year would then allow an overseer to be em- 
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ployed for the fourth year, when the owner should live 
in a separate house, and be careful to give his orders 
as much as possible only through the overseers ; for the 
labourers on a station do not like getting orders from 
different persons, as it often causes confusion and mis- 
understanding. 

After the returns of the fourth year have been re- 
ceived, the owner may begin to consider whether he 
will reside generally upon his station, or remove to the 
town; or, again, whether he shall proceed to start another 
station in the back country. For it is known that three 
and four stations have been successively started in this 
manner, in Australia, by the same individual, or by his 
agents, and thus properties giving an income exceed- 
ing £10,000 per annum have been attained by indi- 
viduals who had begun the squatting occupation in 
the colony with but very little capital, but h^d perse* 
vered at it for a sufficient length of time to attain that 
income. 

But, returning to the economy of the occupation, it 
may be remarked that the horse dray will in a few years 
be exchanged for a bullock dray, particularly when there 
is any great distance to go for firewood, and out-stations 
are started for the shepherds, who watch separate flocks, 
to live in. Out-stations become necessary to save the 
shepherds a few miles in their daily walks to see their 
sheep ; for this daily oversight becomes necessary when 
the sheep are liable to intermix with a neighbour's flock. 
Out-stations keep the bullock dray constantly employed 
in supplying them with provisions and firewood. 

The extent of the Euns in the Canterbury Province 
being generally limited to thirty square miles, they 
would seldom require above two or three out-stations 
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on each Run : but in Australia, where Runs generaUj 
range from one to four hundred square miles, several 
out-stations may be required. 

In Australia two or three shepherds usually tend their 
flodcs from the same out-station, near to which they 
bring their flocks every night to be folded, while the 
hutkeeper watches over them. This precaution is 
necessary, because of wild dogs, from which the sheep 
require to be protected ; whereas in New Zealand there 
are not wild dogs in sufficient numbers to require this 
precaution. The use of poison generally enables the 
shepherd to clear off the few strange dogs that some- 
times appear upon his Run. This is effected by the 
shepherd running round his flock at night, when they 
are camped for their sleep, with a piece of poisoned 
meat trailing after him upon the ground. The poisoned 
meat is then left where the circle is completed, and the 
strange dog who may come at night is pretty certain to 
go to it, when he is thus prevented giving occasion of 
further alarm. 

In the mountain Runs of New Zealand the shepherds 
seldom require to see their flocks above once a week, 
but when they are upon level plains the flocks require 
to be seen almost daily, in order to prevent their 
becoming mixed with a neighbour's flock, which is likely 
to occur unless a river or some natural obstacle pre- 
vents them. 

It is generally allowed that the clovers and artificial 
grasses do not thrive in Australia, excepting in a few 
particularly moist situations, the climate being too hot, 
and parching them up. But it is not so in New Zealand. 
The natural pasture of the runs in New Zealand gene- 
rally improves as they are constantly burned and pas- 
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tured upon. They can be further improved by scatter- 
ing clover and other artificial grass-seeds where there 
has been a recent bum^ and then passing the sheep 
oyer to trample in the seed. This would be readily 
done by the sheep in search of the young feed, if they 
were confined upon a part which was springing up after 
a recent bum which had been sprinkled with seed^ and 
was enclosed^ for the purpose of keeping the sheep upon 
it. The present objections to this being acted upon 
extensively arise, not only from the high price of the 
artificial grass-seeds, which would probably cost above 
twenty shillings to the acre, and then three or four 
years would be required before the full benefit would 
be received from the spread of the grasses ; but further, 
that if any considerable covering of these grasses were 
once obtained, it would be considered to be a sufficient 
inducement for capitalists from other quarters to come 
in and buy the freehold of such parts of the Run. 

The above is to be considered as being only descrip- 
tive of the principles of the occupation to be kept in 
view, when the capital employed in starting a Eun is 
very limited, and the owner is possessed of sufficient 
determination to carry such a course through. 

In practice few occasions occur where such a course 
is strictly pursued ; casualties and accidents, moreover, 
have not been taken into account. The amount of 
money a man has at command generally allows con- 
siderable deviations, to add to his comfort, and to suit 
his particular tastes. 

Thus, those who come out direct from England would 
like to get up at first a good separate house for them- 
selves, away from the workmen. They might like the 
garden and paddocks to be all finished in the first year ; 
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accordingly^ a bullock dray is generally procured, and 
several men are taken up at once to begin these acces- 
sories to the occupation. 

A fenced-in paddo^, near the house, is very useful to 
keep the horses in, as also a cow or two for the station, 
if a family is to reside there ; and a paddock is soon 
contrived, by taking advantage of creeks or streams, to 
form a natural boundary on two or more sides of it, for 
such situations can be often procured. But the bullock 
team generally ranges at large ; for if a horse is kept in 
the paddock it does not take long to ride them into the 
stockyard, when they are required for work. When 
horses are not kept in a paddock they are generally 
managed by keeping one of them tethered with a long 
rope, by means of which the others can be ridden in 
when required, and if they are accustomed to get an 
occasional feed of oats they seldom go far from home, 
expecting to get their feed every day. It has also 
become general to take up a married labourer, with a 
small family, for a shepherd, as the wife can cook, and 
the little boys be useful in the garden and otherwise, 
and, when old enough, can be trained to become shep- 
herds. Some persons, also, it may be observed, prefer 
to borrow money to secure these little comforts imme- 
diately on starting their stations, feeling the life is 
otherwise too rough and irksome for them to undertake 
it, particularly when lately arrived, or if their own 
family is taken to the station. 

Until wethers are bom upon the station, and have 
become old enough to kill, it has often answered in the 
Canterbury Province to supply the fresh meat on the 
station by killing wild pigs, which are in some places 
very abundant, as are also wild ducks and other birds. 
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Thus, OQC or two days allowed per week for sport, may 
keep the station in meat, with the help of an occasional 
bullock salted down. But when wethers are grown up 
it is considered more economical to consume them, as 
they are more easily caught than the wild pigs. 

Some of the squattei*s are of a domestic turn, and 
take great pleasure in improving their dwellings, as the 
returns from the station afford the funds for doing so. 
And this is said to be particularly observed in Australia, 
where labour has been so much more abundant (espe- 
cially when convicts were employed) than in New Zea- 
land ; and on stations that have been long started, 
elegant and commodious dwellings may be sometimes 
seen. But in New Zealand the scarcity of labour has 
hitherto been a great check to improvements in the 
ornamental portion of dwelling-houses generally, while 
on stations still less of ornament can be attended to. 
The assistance derived from convict labour, and the 
greater length of time that Runs have been occupied, 
has enabled their owners to obtain a much greater 
amount of comfort and finish in their improvements all 
over the first-mentioned country than has yet been ob- 
tained in the younger colony. The squatter^s occupation 
in New Zealand therefore sometimes contrasts unfavour- 
ably, at the first view of it, to visitors from Australia. 

It is generally considered that a station requires to 
obtain about six thousand sheep, and to have its build- 
ings completed, before the owner can expect to draw any 
considerable income from it ; for the receipts from the 
occupation are generally absorbed in the expenses of 
carrying it on until that number has been obtained. 
Thus, if a station is started with one thousand ewes, 
the owner may expect it will take four or five years to 
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attain that amount of sheep, during which period the 
improvements required on the station will be going on, 
and may be expected to absorb nearly all the returns 
coming in from sale of wool and wethers. The owner 
of a station with six thousand sheep upon it will geue- 
raUy keep a manager, to leave himself free to move 
about the country, or to live elsewhere. 

At the starting of the Canterbury Colony there was 
an abundance of country to occupy, and no want of 
money to buy sheep ; but the excessive price of labour 
discouraged many from starting stations who would 
have had to conduct them by means of a manager. A 
plan of the following nature therefore arose : — A person 
who understood the business, and was sufficiently accli- 
mated, would take a Run, put up the buildings, and 
buy sufficient teams for carrying on a station. This 
would be done after an agreement with another person, 
who wished to buy sheep, but did not like undertaking 
the up-country life to look after them. This enabled a 
practical farmer to start himself in possession of a Run, 
with a very small capital to begin with. At first the 
owner of the flock would be paid in a certain proportion 
of the wool, and the increase of the flock, which varied 
from one-half to two-thirds, while the Runholder kept 
the remaining proportion as the payment for his trouble 
and expense in looking after the sheep. But it was 
found afterwards to be more satisfactory to both parties 
for the owner of the sheep to be guaranteed a certain 
weight of wool per head, and a certain per-(ientage as 
the yearly increase of his flock : thus it became a usual 
rate in the province for the owner of the flock of 
sheep, given out on terms, to be guaranteed 21b. of 
wool per head, and 50 per cent, yearly, as the increase 
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of his flock^ during the period of the term, which gene- 
lully runs from three to five years. 

This gives the owner of the flock a very good interest 
on the money invested in purchasing them, but entails 
on him the necessity of looking out for another place 
whereon to remove his flock when their term with the 
first farmer is expired. - It is also advantageous to the 
practical farmer, as it enables him to start himself with 
a small capital in possession of a Run ; and at the end 
of the period for which he keeps his friend^s sheep he 
is in possession of a flock of his own, and does not 
therefore depend upon other people for assistance. But 
it will often be convenient for him to keep on the sheep 
for a similar period, if the owner desires it. 

This facility of obtaining sheep from other people 
greatly enhances the value of Buns well situated and 
within a convenient distance of the town : for the right 
to such Runs has been sold, in the Canterbury province, 
during the year 1857, for one thousand pounds sterling, 
and in one cale as high as fifteen hundred pounds has 
been paid ; and these sales did not include any sheep 
upon the Run. These valuations would be considered 
by many, not conversant in the business, to arise from 
a spirit of speculation, rather than as being a fair busi- 
ness calculation; but the dislike which one newly arrived 
entertains to going into the distant back country, know- 
ing the expenses entailed by doing so, might fully jus- 
tify a young man anxious for a fixed occupation, and 
without prospect of care and anxiety in having a family 
to attend to, in giving such a sum, especially if he knows 
he shall have assistance in keeping other people^s sheep, 
and the ready money he may have at command will 
allow him to lay out such a sum. 
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The tendency of sheep to multiply in the peculiarly 
healthy climate of New Zealand is very great. Seventy 
per cent, would be considered a low average upon a 
well-managed station^ as some stations have attained 
an increase of one hundred and twenty per cent, during 
succeeding years : and, as the increase of stock proceeds 
in a geometrical ratio, the increase in number of a flock 
is supposed to compensate for the fall in price of each 
individually, which is expected to occur in every colony, 
when the natural pasture is supposed to have become 
fiilly stocked. 

A peculiar value seems to have been attached to some 
of the stations that were first started on the Canterbury 
Plains : for those working them, having generally been 
practical squatters in other colonies, could do much of 
their work themselves; and as they had a less distance 
to dray their wool, and had purchased their sheep and 
horses at a lower rate than those that came after 
them, they received the high prices current in selling 
their wethers, and also eflfected substantial improve- 
ments upon their Buns, by their knowledge of the 
occupation, before the price of labour had advanced. 
Some of these Runs may be considered as having been 
yearly increasing cent, per cent, in value on the money 
that was originally laid out in starting them. To show 
that this is literally true, it may be mentioned that one 
of these stations changed owners, in the year 1857, at 
a valuation of j68,000 less than seven years after it was 
originally started ; but there were great improvements, 
and some cattle given in, to bring the station up to this 
valuation. 

The reader may thus see that this occupation is 
unlike any known to the farmers of England; but, 
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like all occupations in the colonies, it is subject to 
great fluctuation in prices. Jhus, at the starting of the 
Australian colonies, when the applicability of the occu- 
pation became apparent, it is stated in books relating 
to those colonies that ewes sold from £S to £4 a head, 
there being a great extent of country to occupy, which 
allowed many hundred Buns to be started. From the 
increase of these stations, the supply of wethers for the 
market in a few years greatly exceeded the demand, and 
the price fell rapidly ; accordingly, those who could not 
make the proceeds of the sale of their wool meet the 
expenses of their station, had to sell their wethers for 
what they would fetch, which might be as low as only 
two or three shillings apiece ; and, as might naturally 
be expected, many stations, it is said, changed hands, 
at great pecuniary loss to those who primarily started 
them. But the boiling-down system came into opera- 
tion, when it was found that the value of a fat wether, 
converted into tallow, was about 7s, 6d. ; this accord- 
ingly regulated the price given by the butcher, while 
the ewes generally sold about 6s. apiece. These prices 
continued until the finding of a gold-field caused a con- 
siderable increase to the population, and so occasioned 
a demand for butchers^ meat, and this soon raised the 
price of fat wethers up to 20^. and 25^., while ewes 
would sell for 7^. 6rf. apiece. Now in the Canterbury 
Province the price of ewes has generally ranged from 
20*. to 30*. apiece, while the price from the butcher 
for wethers has ranged from 25*. down to 15*., up to 
the year 1857, which price is now raised in consequence 
of a gold-field being at work in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Nelson, as well because it is expected shortly, 
one will be discovered within the Canterbury Province, 
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Again, as long as the price of wool continues high in 
the London market, wethers are likely to be kept back 
from the butcher, while there is feed for them, on all 
stations that are not obliged to sell them to meet their 
working expenses. 

Some, who had been previously squatters in Australia, 
and came among the first arrivals to Canterbury, judg- 
ing from what they had previously witnessed, used to 
consider that a boiling-down price for wethers would be 
reached in a few years. Soon it was learned that the 
same opinions prevailed in Nelson at the starting of 
stations in that province, but the price of wethers there 
had steadily risen every year since the stations were 
first begun, and they continue still to rise, though the 
Buns are considered to be stocked, in consequence of 
the find of a gold-field in the province. 

The circumstances that appeared to regulate the price 
of stock upon the Buns in Australia, before the discovery 
of the gold-field, do not appear analogous to what has 
appeared to regulate the price of the same in New 
Zealand. Indeed, the opinion is expressed that it is 
likely to require ten or twelve years before the waste 
pastures of the middle island of New Zealand are fully 
occupied, because the feed upon the Buns is capable of 
being greatly improved by burning, scattering grass- 
seeds, and being pastured upon. Further, the climate 
giving greater facility for salting meat, an export trade 
of salt provisions is expected to take place, when the 
present prices of fat beef diminish. It is also anticipated 
that the demand for sheep to be kept in paddocks laid 
down in artificial pastures, will help to keep off the day 
when it may be required to boil down other than very 
old sheep for tallow, in the absence of other modes ot 
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disposing of the surplus stock, should it happen that no 
increase to the population^ sufficient to occasion the 
taking off the surplus wethers^ i^ attracted by the suc- 
cessful pursuit of mining operations. It is to be kept 
in view, however, that there may be a boiling-down 
establishment to convert old sheep into tallow, when 
they are too old to yield a fleece of sufficient value, 
while there may still be a market for good fat wethers. 

Now, in Australia the sheep are said to be afflicted 
occasionally with infectious and dangerous disorders, 
sufficient to sweep off the flocks of a large extent of 
country ; and to check the scab disease the Government 
have sometimes required the squatter to kill and bum 
his whole flock (giving him compensation for the same), 
and to place no stock again upon the Bun for a twelve- 
month, in order to give every part of it a thorough 
searching burning. No^ serious complaint has as yet 
appeared among the sheep in New Zealand, excepting 
the scab disease, respecting which the legislatures of 
the provinces have enacted severe laws, believing it can 
be kept under by 'proper attention on the part of the 
Runholder. 

This disease is known to arise from an insect visible 
to the microscope, and to have been introduced with the 
sheep imported from Australia. A single sheep will 
infect a whole flock, because whatever the animal may 
rub against is supposed to retain the virus ; thus posts, 
bushes, or the ground he lies ilpon, may help to spread 
the infection. The general mode of treating the scab 
disease is to erect a long tank near to the sheep-yard, 
with hurdles arranged leading to the tank, through 
which the sheep are passed, after being dipped, on to 
some clean or lately burned feed. The tank is filled 
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with a composition previously boiled in a copper, which 
is supposed to kill the insect ; and if the sheep are again 
passed through, about a fortnight afterwards, any lurk- 
ing eggs that have survived the first dipping are sup- 
posed to be destroyed, and the sheep may be considered 
clean. If the disease has once been very bad upon a 
Run, a thorough burning of it is required, otherwise 
the sheep will again catch the infection, and requii^ 
several dippings in the year. Different compositions are 
used in the tank, which vary to suit the Bunholder's 
ideas and the state of his finances ; but the axpense can 
be kept as low as two or three pau^ per sheep, if the 
tank is used, because above a thousand may be passed 
through in a day. Some stations use only tobacco for 
their dipping composition, which is sometimes grown 
on the Bun for the purpose, in an old sheep-yard. 
When tobacco is grown upon a station, the leaves are 
plucked off, and left for three or four days in the sun 
to dry. Afterwards they are tied in bundles, and hung 
up in a shed until required for use. This is simply 
boiled in a copper, to make a strong decoction, which 
can be mixed with more water, to fill up the tank, pre* 
vious to passing the sheep through. 

The spring months are considered to be the most 
favourable periods for burning the feed upon a Run ; 
but as sheep and cattle are generally to be found wh^f^ 
the grass is springing up after a recent bum, it is often 
convenient to bum at different times of the year, in 
detached portions, which may serve to keep the flock 
together, and thus economise some labour in looking 
up the stock upon the Run. Burning in the autumn 
should be avoided, because the sow-thistle would be 
then lost to the stock, and that herb only appears in 
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the autumn months^ but is among the most nourishing 
and fattening of all. 

In describing the economy of applying the pasture of 
the waste lands in New Zealand to the feeding of cattle, 
it may be observed : Firstly, that a cattle station may be 
started with a less capital than a sheep station requires ; 
but no returns can be expected from it by sale of the in- 
crease to the butcher under three years. Secondly, that 
the labour attending dairying is greater in proportion 
to the value of the commodity raised, than wool, which 
is the produce of sheep, requires. Thirdly, that with 
a high rate of labour, the sale of cheese and butter, 
produced for the first two or three years hardly meets 
the expense of production, though it must be gone 
through if a yearly income is ever desired to be ob- 
tained from those commodities, because it takes time 
to make up a good dairy of well-broken-in cows, 
when feeding upon the natural pasture of the wild 
waste lands. 

One process sometimes adopted is as follows : — From 
fifty to one hundred heifers may have been brought 
upon a Run to start a cattle station with, and a stock- 
man on horseback counts them every day, to see they do 
not go off the Run. A large stockyard divided into 
two p9rtions is then erected, on one side of which is a 
row of milking- bails covered with a roofing of thatch • 
tor cows, when feeding upon the wild pasture before they 
are milked, require to have their heads secured between 
two upright posts, which, after their head and horns are 
passed between them, are brought together upon the 
animaFs neck, and there fastened. This prevents their 
running back, and the leg on the side they are milked 
ia secured by a rope tied behind, to prevent their kicking 

I 
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the pail or the person who milks them. This mode of 
securing cows before being milked is nearly universal 
over the cattle stations at the Antipodes, and is also 
adopted generally on the farms. Another shed is also 
constructed near the stockyard^ which contains the 
calves, and has a small yard adjoining it for them to play 
in. A heifer being taught to go into the milking- 
bail usually has a rope first passed over her horns by 
means of a long stick, so, the other end of the rope 
being passed through the bail and round a post, she can 
be drawn into the position required, where she is 
secured by fastening the bails, and then, her leg being 
tied, she can be milked safely. This being repeated a 
few times with each cow, is generally sufficient to teach 
them to walk in of themselves afterwards when driven 
up to the bail. 

In this manner all the young heifers on the Run 
have to be broken in for the first year, during which 
time nearly all the milk obtained from them would 
probably be required for their calves^ as it is generally 
advisable to dry off a young heifer early. As each heifer 
with her calf is found they are ridden into the stock- 
yard, and the calf is put into the calf-pen, which occa- 
sions the mother to remain in the vicinity of the 
stockyard, and she is therefore conveniently at hand to 
be got in at milking-time. Then during the second 
year it is ascertained which will make good cows for 
a dairy, and if it is the desire of the owner to get up 
a good dairy, he sells off all cows which do not milk 
well, or puts them out of his dairying lot, for such 
hardly answer to keep in a regular dairy. So by the 
third year the owner may begin to receive some returns 
from the sale of dairy produce over the expenses of 
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the station ; but he can hardly expect that the receipts 
will exceed the yearly expenses before that period. 

Meantime many pigs may be fed with the whey and 
skim-milk, and be allowed to run about and feed them- 
selves in the neighbourhood^ for they always come in 
when called to receive their milk. Thus starting with 
a few sows^ pigs after two years may furnish a home- 
grown supply of meat for the station. But there is an 
objection to pigs feeding themselves near home^ in that 
they root up the grass on the Run, and oblige the cows 
to go further for their feed, which is inconvenient, as 
they have to be driven up before milking : when, there- 
fore, the dairy is in full play, it becomes necessary to 
shut up the pigs. 

The milk obtained from cows feeding upon the wild 
pasture furnishes twice the weight of cheese that can be 
obtained in butter from it ; and it is known also that 
the milk of cows fed in paddocks or artificial grasses 
will give near twice the weight of butter compared with 
those fed upon the wild pasture j for, in addition to the 
improved quality of feed, they have also a far less dis- 
tance to travel daily to their milking bails, and rest is 
favourable to the production of milk. The above re- 
lates to the general principles to bo kept in view in 
starting dairy stations on the waste lands of the colonies 
at the Antipodes. 

But the climate of the Canterbury Province is so 
much colder than all those to the north of it that its 
dairy produce, when properly made, is considered better, 
and is said generally to obtain a higher price in all the 
ports to which it has been sent, than the dairy produce 
made in their own neighbourhoods. It is observed, also, 
that where the anise plant abounds upon the wild pas- 
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ture of a Ban^ there is a peculiar aromatic flavour in 
the milk obtained upon it, and this is supposed to occa- 
sion the difference of flavour observed in the produce of 
some stations from that of others. The making of butter 
may therefore be expected to become a branch of in- 
dustry which will be largely followed when the stronger 
lands are laid in artificial pastures^ because butter may 
then be extensively produced, without occasioning the 
employment of much labour in producing it. But at 
present the most profitable produce of cattle stations 
consist of cheese and bacon. 

It is said that dairy produce is not largely raised in 
Australia, because the heat of the climate does not favour 
its production, though upon the high lands in the interior 
of the country good butter is produced ; but then there is 
a long land carriage to the seaport towns, which detracts 
from the profits of producing it. It is said that it was 
a frequent custom in Australia to give the milk obtained 
from the cows entirely to the calves and pigs on the 
station ; and this is also sometimes done in New Zealand 
to economise labour on the station ; but then the cows 
are milked only once a day. This plan is as follows : — 
The cows and calves having been driven into the stock- 
yard before nightfall, the calves are driven into the 
calf-pen for the night, and the cows are turned out to 
feed. In the morning the cows are again got into the 
stockyard and milked, when the calves are allowed to 
run with them during the day. This is to accustom the 
cows and calves to being handled, and they are thereby 
rendered quieter for after-management. It is also bene- 
ficial, because it is observed that when cows upon a 
station are not in some measure milked, they become 
too fat, and the increase of the station is observed 
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seriously to diminish. Also by this method a large lot 
of cattle may be conveniently looked after with but few 
hands upon the station. It is adopted sometimes by^ 
and is well suited to the case of^ a few young men who 
may have joined in partnership, and are looking after a 
large lot of cattle^ purposing to employ but little labour 
beyond that of their own hands, until returns come in 
from the sale of the produce of the station. For by 
adopting this method they would have plenty of time for 
the first few years to erect their own buildings, to com- 
plete their improvements^ and to get the required number 
of cows suflBciently broken-in with which to start a large 
dairy afterwards : as each cow and calf may be kept 
only for two or three months with the milking lot after 
being first brought into the stockyard, and may then be 
turned out to join the other cattle on the Run. A 
large number of cows by this method may be prepared 
for carrying on a regular dairy with afterwards, when 
there would be also an increase of the stock ready for 
sale, to help to meet the expense of the extra labour 
required for properly preparing the dairy produce for 
sale ; and cheese ought to be kept for a moderate period, 
to attain its full value, before being offered for sale. 

A cattle station generally requires some good horses 
upon it ; and it is sometimes managed without the cows 
being milked at all; in which case the expenses of 
management are very small, but the increase on the 
station diminishes. 

The reader may now comprehend the cause of the 
great difference in the value of cattle. For at the start- 
ing of the Canterbury Colony good milch cows would 
sell for £M ; while young heifers, merely intended to 
stock a Run, would fetch but from £8 to £10 apiece. 
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Again, a fat bullock, about three years old, might fetch 
from the butcher about £15; but if the animal was 
partially broken-in for a team, worked about three 
months, and promised well, he would sell for £20 ; and 
again, if he had been about two years in steady work, 
and was able to take any place in the team, he would 
often sell for £25 ; while very large quiet bullocks accus- 
tomed singly to take a cart in harness have been sold 
from £30 up to £40. 

Good stock still obtain high prices in the colony, 
though inferior sorts have fallen in value. 

The crossing of the rivers in the Canterbury Province 
sometimes presents an alarming appearance to persons 
newly-arrived, who view them for the first time ; but 
those whose business occasions them often to cross be- 
come so soon accustomed to them, that they consider no 
further caution to new-comers is requisite than ^^ never 
to cross a river for the first time without a guide ;'' but, 
of course, ferries or bridges will be made over them as 
soon as the state of the funds for public works permits. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



EMPLOYEES AND EMPLOYED. 



The marked cliange in the manners of Workmen induces men of educa- 
tion to inquire into the origin of the relations that subsist in the 
United Kingdom between the Employers and Employed — Philosophers 
haTe taken interest in tracing the changes in the Laws of the Kingdom 
from the time of Serfdom —It takes time for a Nation to adapt itself 
to these changes — The effect of these changes in producing various 
classes of Workmen — The crowded condition of the Labour Market in 
the United Kingdom occasions trouble to those dismissed from em- 
ployment ; but it is not so in a Colony, where Workmen almost regu* 
late their own Wages and Hours — Mode of proceeding for a steady 
Labourer to become an independent Yeoman — A notice of Sailors as 
Workmen in a young Colony— They are accustomed to run away from 
their Ships on arrival in a Colony, where Wages are high — The local 
Market in a Colony fluctuates greatly ; it is therefore necessary for 
Workmen generally to take a turn at different Trades— The necessity 
of addressing Workmen in a proper manner in a young Colony, where 
they number strong upon the Electoral Roll — An improvement in 
their condition sometimes acts for the time injuriously upon them — 
Their generally improved circumstances in the United Kingdom noticed, 
compared with that of a Foreign Empire which has retained Serfdom. 

Persons on their arrival in New Zealand perceive a 
marked cliange in the behaviour of workmen towards 
their employers, as compared with that which prevails 
in the United Kingdom. 

It becomes, therefore, an object of interest to edu- 
cated men to inquire into the origin of those relations 
as they at present stand. This can only be properly 
investigated by going back to the original institutions 
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of slavery or serfdom, as it existed in primitive heathen 
times, and at present exists throughout nearly all 
heathen nations. It is the boast of Christianity that 
she everywhere alleviates the evils of this custom, and 
has thoroughly broken it throughout all the dominions 
of the British Crown. Nevertheless, it is only by keep- 
ing in view that this was the original institution among 
mankind, and has subsisted, in a greater or less degree, 
throughout all portions of the British Empire, until 
comparatively recent periods, that persons can arrive 
at any comprehension of the different relations that at 
present subsist between employers and their workmen 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, and conse- 
quently the different modes in which individuals coming 
from different parts of it view their relations to one 
another. It has been a special branch of philosophy to 
trace the opening intelligence of the lower ranks, and 
to observe throughout succeeding generations how they 
have successively gained advances in freedom from their 
employers, and held the positions that have once been 
obtained. A. notice, therefore, of this institution, and 
that there subsist very different relations in different 
portions of the United Kingdom between employers 
and their workmen, may prove acceptable to those who 
desire some explanation of the variety of views that 
they hear expressed on those relations by persons who 
have met together in a young colony, after residing 
severally in various quarters of the British Empire, and 
some from a residence in foreign countries. 

In the serf dominions of Russia and the Slave States 
of America the population comprises only the two 
classes of noble and servile. Travellers from both 
countries describe certain acts on the part of the servile 
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portion as being enjoined by law to designate the sub- 
serviency of one class to the other. The servile portion 
in each country are said to be obliged to stand un- 
covorod, cap in hand, on meeting one of the other class 
upon the open roads, day or night ; with a written per- 
mission from their owners, granting them leave to be 
abroad, ready open for perusal. 

Now, a few centuries ago, all the Western States of 
Europe were in the same condition, and the elevation 
of the serfs from that servile condition has been a 
gradual process. Philosophy has always maintained 
that men born and bred in a servile condition are 
unable to take care of themselves, and that, conse- 
quently, to confer on such persons uncontrolled liberty 
of action is but giving a man a rope to hang himself. 
Men bom and brought up in a servile condition gene- 
rally know of no enjoyments beyond those which man 
shares in common with the brute creation; and the 
exceptions to this are so few, that they only prove the 
general rule as regards mankind at large. Now, serf- 
dom compels labour with bodily punishment, but sup- 
ports the serf in old ago and sickness. A state of 
freedom only admits of labour in the form of contracts, 
and a nation progressing into a state of freedom rcquircM 
the labourer to be brought up, almost from childhood, 
so as to be accustomed to earn his subsistence in the 
manner which is usual in civilised communities. He 
Las to consider the expense of his subsistence, and to 
calculate, therefore, the price he will require for giving 
up his time to bodily toil ; this condition being imposed 
upon him by tlie removal of the protection which his 
owner granted him when in a servile condition. History 
points everywhere to nations where the servile portion 
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haye been brought up in great ignorance^ and are 
therefore untaught and untrained in the necessity of 
restraining their desires^ that when such portions obtain 
a sudden release from those restraints to which they 
had been accustomed, they give themselves up to the 
indulgence of almost every evil passion; and also shows 
that where portions of a nation have been bom and 
brought up in a state of servile dependence, it has gene- 
rally required the period of a generation to elapse; before 
all constituting the former servile portion are sufficiently 
instructed to live with benefit to themselves as freemen, 
able to act with independence, and to possess that feel- 
ing of self-confidence which results from a conscious- 
ness of being able to provide for themselves, and which 
is necessary to enable any citizen to enter heartily 
into the public affairs of his country, and to feel inte- 
rested in its general progress of successfully accumulat- 
ing wealth. 

But such portions of the population of the United 
Kingdom as were once in a servile condition have long 
escaped therefrom. 

The law supposes all classes to have learned how to 
provide for themselves by the labour of their minds or 
• their bodies. And books describing recent changes in 
the laws of the United Kingdom in reference to the 
labouring classes, relate that the tendency of these 
changes is to reduce the previously implied conditions 
between master and servant into mere contracts, made 
between independent parties, engaging with one another 
to perform a certain amount of work for a specified 
payment in money. A nearly feudal obedience may 
still be maintained in the army and navy, also in the 
service of domestics, where good wages and easy work 
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are given as the equivalent ; but this is service of a dif- 
ferent nature from that of the yeomen class in the 
country, and that of the more intelligent class of 
artisans and mechanics in towns, who maintain them- 
selves and their families in positions of greater inde- 
pendence, but involving a far greater amount of manual 
and intellectual labour. Nevertheless, the United 
Kingdom is very populous, and from that circumstance 
alone arises a very great difference in the relative po- 
sition of employers and the employed to that which 
exists in a new colony thinly peopled ; for the threat of 
dismissal by the employer occasions to the employed 
in a populous country an amount of trouble and incon- 
venience in obtaining fresh employment, which is not 
caused in a country thinly peopled, where the demand 
for the services of the labourer is steady and almost 
continual ; and this inconvenience in a populous coun- 
try is of so serious a nature as to oblige men, able and 
willing to work to maintain themselves, to be maintained 
in workhouses, or by other modes, established by law at 
the cost of their neighbourhood, when unable to obtain 
employment. 

Again : the circumstances of a populous country occa- 
sion each workman thoroughly to learn his own trade, 
for the employer has time and opportunity to look out 
for the best workmen, and inferior workmen therefore 
see they are at a disadvantage, and receive far less re- 
compense for their work than the better workmen in 
their line of business obtain. This has a tendency to 
make workmen generally find it to be to their interest 
to attend to their own particular trade only, to learn 
the work of that trade thoroughly, instead of taking a 
turn at others. And in carrying out this principle, a 
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saving is effected, by iDtroducing considerable subdi- 
vision of labour into all the processes of trades and 
manufactures. In the economy of trades in a young 
colony, rough workmen only are required ; for fine work 
occupies too much time and labour, and is not found to 
repay the outlay it occasions. Therefore it is easy for 
men brought up hardily, and able to stand bodily la- 
bour, to learn sufficient of several trades to be able to 
earn wages at some, when they may be unable* to obtain 
employment in others. 

Now in the dense population of the United Kingdom, 
the^abouring classes have to look out for employment 
wherewith to earn their daily subsistence. They must 
seek the good will of the employer and ask to be em- 
ployed. In country places the employer can exact the 
most implicit obedience, or obtain the utmost amount 
of work to be done, by holding out the simple threat 
of dismissal, which generally entails so much trouble 
on the person out of employ, that he will submit to 
much that is personally inconvenient and annoying 
rather than provoke that alternative; and recent changes 
in the laws are based upon the supposition that the em- 
ployers have sufficient power for enforcing their rights, 
• in being able to dismiss workmen, whom they are sup- 
posed to be always able to replace by others with little 
trouble. Employers generally can demand, and do re- 
quire, a character of the men they employ, and this 
alone will enforce implicit obedience and respectful 
attention in any occupation, and in farm service enables 
a very good class of workmen to be raised, who still 
retain the character of true servants. 

Again, a strict distinction of classes, an implicit obe- 
dience, and respectful personal attendance and attention, 
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are considered necessary to be maintained in the armj 
and navy services, which otherwise are considered to be 
encumbrances^ instead of being bodies useful to the na- 
tion ; and severe laws are enacted to enable and compel 
those in command in those services to enforce the same. 
Now men brought up in those services almost painfully 
perceive the change in the habits and status of the 
labouring population in a newly-settled colony. Not 
that there is positive disrespect shown to those known 
as occupying upper stations in life, or as being employers 
of labour ; but the feeling of independence in the la- 
bourer is perceptible. The employer has to go or send 
for the workman^ and finds he is dealing with a man 
who has plenty of other calls upon his services^ and is 
only debating in his own mind which it will suit him 
best to undertake. On men thus situated, therefore, 
harsh words^ or orders given in an imperious tone^ are 
worse than thrown away ; for they would decide him 
imroediatelj to close with some other employer. And 
so, too, an imperious tone used in conveying orders to 
a labourer taken into employment for a specified period 
of time, induces him to give trouble and to endeavour 
to bring to an immediate termination the period of 
service for which he had engaged, an attempt in which ' 
he generally succeeds. 

Workmen generally on all descriptions of heavy 
labour restrict their day's work to eight hours, and the 
comparative ease of getting out of the labour market 
also operates in causing the difierent tone that subsists 
between employers and employed in a new colony. In 
two years after his arrival, a steady, well-trained farm 
labourer has frequently bought a few acres of land, on 
which he puts up a rough dwelling-house, (the walls of 
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which may be composed of sods)^ and in which he places 
his wife and family. He is enabled to keep them there, 
working by contract in the vicinity, raising little oflF 
hit land for the first few years. Now though he may 
thus be out of the market for that yearly service which 
is required by the larger farmers, still his sons,^ when 
old enough^ will be available for them. The larger 
farmers are therefore specially interested in seeing that 
by a proper application of the public funds of the colony, 
some supply of farm labourers is introduced by periodi- 
cal emigrant vessels. For if this supply is not main- 
tained they are at a great disadvantage in the labour 
market, as are also other employers generally. Like- 
wise the steady journeyman, who knows hisi;rade^ has 
frequently, in a few years, saved enough money to buy 
some land and build a house, and to start himself as a 
master in his trade ; and, though he may appear to be 
making slow progress for a few years, nevertheless he 
knows he is laying the foundation of what will be a 
profitable business to him afterwards. 

This prospect of soon attaining independence fre- 
quently acts injuriously on first arrival, with the 
younger portion of the labouring classes ; for, coming 
from a country where competition is great, — where, as 
they express it, *' the nose is kept to the grindstone/' 
— they sometimes appear to forget that a few years of 
steady work are necessary before they can hope to be out 
of the labour market, and seem to think that almost 
any wages they may desire may be obtained by being 
asked for. This is generally accompanied with a feeling, 
that houses, buildings, and the general accessories of an 
occupation, should be as complete and finished as they 
are in an old-settled country. The female portion are 
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generally heard to express disappointment at not seeing 
the same nice houses, green fields, lanes with hedges 
growing fruit, and the same comforts generally as in 
the houses which they had been accustomed to see near 
their former abodes. And this confusion of mind, and 
over-estimation of what they may fairly expect, may 
be in some measure helped by stories told them on the 
passage, by sailors or others, who may sometimes amuse 
themselves by raising to a high pitch the expectations of 
the confiding country-people, many of whom may never 
before have left the neighbourhood of their native 
village. However, the elder men, if ever they had any 
anxieties on their minds as to their prospects in the 
colony, are soon relieved of them, when they see others, 
brought up as they had been, who came out penniless 
as themselves, snugly and comfortably settled, with 
little anxiety or care about them, and they soon learn 
from the others how these advantages have been 
obtained. The view of numerous small holdings, the 
general rate of prices, and the demand for labour in 
the country, soon satisfies a steady man, with any com- 
mon experience, that he has made a good exchange : 
but the female portion of the colonists take longer to 
learn these things. However, they also are found to 
become satisfied with the change, and the Old Country 
after a year or two is seldom spoken of, except to say 
they should like to hear how their friends are getting 
on, and to express a wish for some particular one to 
come out and join them in the colony. 

Writers on young colonies, therefore, desire to draw 
agreeable pictures, for the information of the labouring 
classes, on the comforts and independence that have 
been attained there by some of their number ; but it 
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does Bometimes occur that these accounts are taken by 
the more inexperienced of those who read them as show- 
ing what they are immediately to attain on reaching 
the colony^ instead of pointing out what is ultimately 
within the reach of the patient and industrious. Now, 
the wages for farm service have generally run from £40 
a year upwards, exclusive of keeping the man, his wife, 
and his family, in provisions. Therefore, the farm- 
servant, if a steady, saving man, soon attains to the 
position of a yeoman, farming upon his own account ; 
for with the wages of the first year, after he has settled 
the accounts for his passage, he may buy a pair of foals, 
or some young bullocks, which, when grown up, he has 
at command for a team to work his land with, &c. At 
the end of the second year he may buy a section of 
land ; but if he goes upon it then, he may find that the 
next two or three years are a struggle to him, attended 
with discomfort, because he has not money enough to 
keep himself and family, until his harvest comes in. 
He must therefore obtain his household requirements 
on trust at the stores, or live on the proceeds of work 
done by contract in his neighbourhood. Now, this he 
can generally obtain in many forms, such as ditching ; 
work in the bush at sawing or splitting timber ; work 
on the roads for Government ; shearing or other short 
contract work on stations, and harvesting for the 
farmers j or he may rent a team, and do draying as a 
carrier on the roads : but if he live by any of these 
means, he cannot do much upon his land for a few 
years, beyond raising somewhat for home consumption. 
It is generally considerably better, therefore, for him to 
remain at least two years longer in service, saving 
money to put up a more substantial house and fences 
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on his land^ and also money enough to keep him for a 
year after he gets upon his land ; for this will give him 
time to get a sufficient extent of land prepared for 
cropping^ and also save him the necessity of a forced 
sale^ immediately after harvest (to the storekeeper^ for 
goods obtained on trust), of what he has raised^ which 
he can therefore hold over, if he desires to do so^ in 
expectation of an advance of price. 

In opposition to the character of this steady plodding 
workman is that of seamen^ who are generally supposed 
to spend their money as fast as they earn it^ in a manner 
to have nothing to show for it. They receive a higher 
rate of wages while employed at sea, where their work 
is of a nature more trying to the constitution than is 
that of the agricultural labourer; but as soon as the 
voyage is over, and their money is paid them, the public- 
house is resorted to, where in a few weeks it is spent, 
and they have to look out for another ship going to sea. 
But the nature of their occupation makes them more 
intelligent than the farm labourer, and they are more 
eager to take advantage of the circumstances of their 
employers to demand an increase of wages ; but, being 
light-hearted, ready, quick, and active, they often prove 
useful in assisting at the starting of stations up the 
country, as they can generally construct rough build- 
ings, fences, and work of that nature, handily. 

On arriving at a new colony, they are very apt to run 
away from their vessels ; but too often, as fast as they 
earn their wages up the country, they resort to the 
public-house, and drink them out; thus the more such 
men earn the more they riot and injure their health, 
and consequently the sooner they tire of the life in the 
colony. Thus, if employment at any time gets slack on 
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shore, they are ready to go to sea again for a change. 
At one early period of the gold-fields in Australia, to 
which many of them went^ it is known that vessels had 
to pay £12 a month for ordinary seamen, on shipping a 
new crew, when the rate of wages might have been but 
£1 10s. per month on leaving England. And it is said 
that some shipmasters, knowing this trouble about 
obtaining a new crew, preferred to ship their seamen on 
leaving England for the voyage to Australia only, as 
they found they could get men to agree to go so far 
only at a nominal rate of wages — for perhaps 1*. per 
month — and could then better afford to pay the enor- 
mous rates demanded for shipping the fresh hands to a 
new port. Advantage is generally taken of this irre- 
gular life of sailors to organize in colonial ports a system 
of obtaining their hard-won earnings from them to the 
great inconvenience of shipowners; for not only do 
men from the port go on board ship, and tempt the 
seamen on shore by enticing representations to stay at 
boarding-houses organised for their use, but they are 
also induced to stay there until they are in debt about 
equal to the advance of wages which they became 
entitled to on shipping for a new port; which is also 
thus secured to the keeper of the boarding-house. 
Now seamen leaving their vessels without leave become 
liable to forfeit their wages, and to undergo imprison- 
ment ; and shipmasters complain generally of not being 
sufficiently supported on shore in colonial ports to 
recover their seamen : it may be satisfactory, therefore, 
to masters of vessels, to relate that the full sentence of 
imprisonment allowed by law for a magistrate to ad- 
minister — viz., the period of three months — has been 
imdergone in the port of Lyttelton by seamen who had 
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deserted their vessels ; and other ports in New Zealand 
are paying attention to the law on this head. 

But when there is a disproportion between the rate 
of wages on shore and those on board a ship troubles 
may be always expected. It may be remarked that the 
port of Callao, in Peru, is considered to present the 
fullest development of this system of kidnapping sailors 
that is anywhere known to be at present carried on ; for 
many refugees, expelled by the Vigilance Committee 
from San Francisco, having centred in that port, plenty 
of fit instruments have collected for carrying on such 
designs, and thwarting the masters of sailing vessels. 

But seamen generally must not be thought to be the 
only portion of mankind living by manual labour who 
spend their money quickly; for many workmen in 
every kind of employment are equally improvident, and 
present enjoyment is, probably, the ruling principle 
with mankind in general ; though experience may teach 
some in all ranks and classes the more solid comfort 
to be obtained by saving habits, and a due provision 
for the future. And although sailors must not be con- 
sidered the only class of workmen who are prone to 
spend their money quickly, with nothing to show for it, 
yet they preponderate so greatly in young colonies that 
they appear to visitors to form so large a proportion 
of the labouring population, as to draw within their 
own designation all whose habits are similarly distinct 
from those of the plodding, thrifty, yeoman class. 

Now the younger portion of the farm labourers, if 
not steady, are liable to be attracted by the examples 
of these men, and learn little conducive to steadiness 
of character from them, either on the passage out, or 
when arrived in the colony. And many of the hands 
employed on the station partake so much of this sailor- 
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character^ that as fast as they earn money they come 
down to the public-house to spend it. Such men 
cannot contemplate bringing up a family in the colony, 
and are ready to move to other colonies where they 
hear there is any increase of wages to be obtained. It 
may be further remarked that it is observed of the native- 
bom workmen of the United States of America, — ^many 
of whom can work well at perhaps a dozen different 
trades, — ^that they do not show a disposition to save their 
money ; for, when not employed at work, they appear 
dressed, and move about with independence in public, 
in a manner involving far greater expense than could 
be maintained by those of a similar class in the United 
Kingdom. And it is observed of the population of the 
United States generally, that they do not desire to 
save money to leave their families ; for they live up to 
their incomes, and are described as generally arguing, 
even when possessed of good incomes, and living 
luxuriously — that they had raised themselves from pos- 
sessing almost nothing, and that they consider their 
sons are able and ought to do the same. And this is 
very important to observe, as it tends to show how 
differently the ordinary labouring occupations are re- 
garded in the society of thinly-peopled countries, when 
compared with the desire that is shown for avoiding 
similar manual exertion in the society of aU thickly- 
peopled countries, where manual labour is generally 
performed only by those who form a class distinct in 
themselves for their separate livelihood. 

Now old-settled countries are supposed to enjoy a 
far steadier demand for the products of industry than 
young colonies, whether they be the products of agri- 
culture or manufactures. 

The employer can feel more confidence that he will 
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be able to dispose at advantage of what he has employed 
labour upon : and writers, therefore, arguing philo- 
sophically on the economy of producing, advise the 
subdivision of labour which is found to answer in 
practice. But in a new country people are supposed to 
be nearly all producing something, either for sale in 
their neighbourhood, or for export. Their market is, 
therefore, always more or less liable to be overstocked, 
and the price of each particular articles to fall, which 
may as suddenly rise again, on finding that those who 
had been supplying the markets were failing it. 
Employers, therefore, must be ready to change their 
products for the local market; consequently, there is 
not a continued demand for any large number of work- 
men who can work in one particular branch of their 
business only : but, if the workmen learn to work at 
different employments, experience shows they can 
obtain employment all the year round. The theory of 
the subdivision of labour, therefore, though applicable 
to the circumstances of a populous country, is not so 
to a thinly-peopled one, for the labourer would be out 
of employment by adhering to that rule ; when many 
employers, in other occupations, would be glad, in 
consequence of the general scarcity of workmen, to 
obtain the assistance of any rough labour, especially in 
commencing their occupations. 

It should also be remarked that the wants of the 
working classes of the United Kingdom have extended 
with the increased education and intelligence of the 
present generation. These wants exceed those of work- 
men generally In the less favoured countries of Europe, 
and are greatly above those of uncivilized aborigines. 
And where these wants exist in the more intelligent 
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there is generally a corresponding habit of steady con- 
tinuous labour to obtain their gratification. And thus, 
though his wants are greater, the well-trained English 
farm servant is generally observed to give his employer 
a larger amount of labour, and that labour to be better 
directed than that of others. 

Again^ in considering the diflTerent tone existing 
between employers and employed, it should be remem- 
bered that not above one quarter of the population of 
the United Kingdom are supposed to be upon the elec- 
toral roll, while by the constitution given to New Zea- 
land^ as the labourers can so soon acquire the position of 
yeomen^ nearly all the population may soon be placed 
upon it. Those concerned in making laws for the 
colony, therefore, have to answer to a more extended 
constituency, and one composed more largely of the 
working classes, than is usually the case in the United 
Kingdom. Employers, therefore, who may feel irritated 
at observing a diflferent tone to that they had been 
elsewhere accustomed to, should consider that remarks 
made by them, either publicly or privately, derogatory 
of the labouring population^ are not likely to assist 
those engaged in carrying on the government of the 
colony ; who have extra trouble entailed upon them in 
subduing those feelings that will arise in the breasts of 
workmen when slurred upon, who feel their relatively 
freer position, and are rather disposed to remember 
struggles they have encountered in the old country to 
the prejudice of their employers in the new one. For 
workmen cannot be considered unimportant personages 
in a new country, and it should be remembered that 
civil words do not derogate from the position of an 
employer, though some, from possession of uncontrolled 
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authority over labourers of the convict class, or where 
a population are pressing upon one another for subsis- 
tence, appear to think that those in the position of 
labouring men are destitute of feelings, and regard not 
tone or the manner in which they are addressed. 

But the greater freedom enjoyed by the labourer in 
the colony, after his state of comparative restraint in 
the United Kingdom, does act injuriously, in some 
instances ; and as this has been observed on the conti- 
nent of Europe, perhaps it may be useful to extract the 
following note, in which it is so well expressed, firom 
Mill's Principles of Political Economy, page 129. Edi- 
tion 1848:— 

" Extracts from the evidence of Mr, Escher, of Zurich, {an 
engineer and cotton manufacturer employing nearly 
two thousand working men of many different nations), 
annealed to the Report of the Poor Law Commission in 
1840, on the training of pauper children. 

" The Italian's quickness of perception in rapidly 
comprehending any new descriptions of labour put into 
their hands, in a power of quickly comprehending the 
meaning of their employers, and of adapting themselves 
to new circumstances, is much beyond what any other 
classes have. 

" The French workmen have the like natural charac- 
teristics, only in a somewhat lower degree. The English, 
Swiss, German, and Dutch workmen we find have all 
much slower natural comprehension. As workmen 
only the preference is undoubtedly due to the English; 
because as we find them they are all trained to special 
branches, on which they have had comparatively supe- 
rior training, and have concentrated all their thoughts. 
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As men of business and general usefulness, and as men 
with whom an employer would best like to be sur- 
rounded, I should, however, decidedly prefer the Saxons 
and the Swiss, but more especially the Saxons, because 
they haye had a very careful general education, which 
has extended their capacities beyond any special em- 
ployment, and rendered them fit to take up, after a 
short preparation, any employments to which they may 
be called. If I have an English workman engaged in 
the erection of a steam-engine, he will understand that 
and nothing else ; and for other circumstances, or other 
branches of mechanics, however closely allied, he will 
be comparatively helpless to adapt himself to all the 
circumstances that may arise to make arrangements for 
them, and give sound advice, or write clear statements 
or letters on his work in the various relative branches 
of mechanics." 

On the connection between mental cultivation and 
moral trustworthiness in the labouring class, the same 
writer says : — " The better educated workmen we find 
are distinguished by superior moral habits in every 
respect. In the first place they are entirely sober; they 
are discreet in their enjoyments, which are of a more 
rational and refined kind ; they have a taste for much 
better society, which they approach respectfully, and 
consequently find much readier admittance to it ; they 
cultivate music ; they read ; they enjoy the pleasure of 
scenery, and make parties for excursions into the country; 
they are economical, and their economy extends beyond 
their own purse to the stock of their master ; they are, 
consequently, honest and trustworthy.'^ And in answer 
to a question respecting the English workman : — ^'Whilst 
in respect to the work to which they have been specially 
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trained, they are the most skilful, they are in conduct 
the most disorderly, debauched, unruly, and least 
respectable and trustworthy, of any nation whatsoever 
whom we have employed, (and in saying this I express 
the experience of every manufacturer on the continent 
to whom I have spoken, and especially of the English 
manufacturers, who make the loudest complaints). 
These characteristics of depravity do not apply to the 
English workmen who have received an education, but 
attach to the others in the degree in which they are in 
want of it. 

''When the uneducated English workmen are re- 
leased from the bond of iron discipline in which they 
have been restrained by their employers in England, and 
are treated with the urbanity and friendly feeling which 
the more educated workmen on the continent expect and 
receive from their employers, they — the English work- 
men — completely lose their balance ; they do not under- 
stand their position, and after a certain time become 
totally unmanageable and useless. The educated 
English workmen in a short time comprehend their 
position, and adopt an appropriate behaviour. 

" The entire evidence of this intelligent and ex- 
perienced employer of labour is deserving of attention ; 
as well as much testimony on similar points by other 
witnesses, contained in the same volume.^' 

Twenty years ago, philosophers, observing the ad- 
vanced intelligence of the labourer in the United States 
(arising from the comparative cheapness of books, and 
the greater amount of leisure time upon his hands, ob- 
tained by a higher rate of wages), over the condition of 
the labouring population of Great Britain, published 
opinions that this difference of condition was likely to 
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originate troubles of a more serious character to the 
peace and good order of the United Kingdom than all 
the armaments of Russia or of other European Powers. 
But the same abundance of cheap publications now 
exists throughout Great Britain, and whatever alarm 
may have been excited by certain Chartist demonstra- 
tions before the period of the late Russian war, the 
higher rate of wages occasioned by that war, and the 
abundance of money coming in from the gold-fields of 
Australia, together with the relief to the labour market 
by the large emigration to that country, and the 
greater facilities of education now for some time enjoyed 
by working men, has greatly improved the intelligence 
and condition of the labouring classes of the present 
day, who now regard emigration more favourably than 
at any previous period in the history of the country. 
Political economists had long observed that every la- 
bourer who left Great Britain for a colony gave em- 
ployment to others in Great Britain to manufacture for 
him, and the increase of exports to her colonies tends 
to prove the accuracy of the remark ; but it is observed 
at the same time, that the tendency of the population 
to increase soon fills up the vacancies in the labour 
market ; for the rising generation soon fill up the places 
of those who have left the country ; and great advan- 
tages accrue to Great Britain in possessing colonies 
with friendly feelings towards the parent country, ready 
to receive all those of her industrious population who 
are willing to go to them. 

But what a contrast to the social state of Great 
Britain does the empire of Russia present ? Travellers 
who have resided long in that country may be met 
abroad, who relate that the ideas generally prevailing in 
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Great Britain on that country, which is undergoing the 
transition England has gone through^ are in manj 
respects erroneous. For instance, it is said that the 
policy of the family on the throne of that empire, since 
the days of Peter the Great, has been to seek the 
emancipation of the serfs, and to form by degrees a 
middle class to oppose the power of the nobles, but the 
latter have hitherto proved too strong. It is said to 
have been the policy of the late Czar Nicholas to eman- 
cipate the serfs as largely as he could. That he 
repeatedly promulgated laws to this purpose, as for 
instance, that the nobles were only allowed to borrow 
money of the Crown, who seized their serfs as Crown 
property if the money was not paid when due. It is 
said the late Czar had emancipated a large proportion 
of the serfs in his empire, and that this was the cause 
of his popularity in it. Also, that though the serf was 
transferred to an estate of the Crown, subject to military 
service, nevertheless this was an advance for hinr in the 
social scale. Again, the serf and his family would then 
have some opportunity of acquiring the habit of learn* 
ing how to take care of themselves, as well as possessing 
the legal status to continue in that state of greater 
freedom. And though this gave the Crown a great 
source from whence to draw armies for pursuing 
schemes of conquest, still it was an advance in the 
social scale for the serf withdrawn firom being a posses- 
sion of a private owner. 

Humour now states that the present Czar is occupied 
with plans for abolishing serfdom entirely in his do- 
minions, and when it is considered that all Europe was a 
few centuries ago in the same servile state, how thank- 
ful ought the labouring population of Great Britain and 
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her colonies to be in considering their own present 
condition. But this condition of foreign countries is not 
always remembered when prospects of a fresh foreign 
trade are first before the public mind, and also when 
individuals^ on arrival in a colony^ first perceive the 
varied manner which is maintained by the separate 
employers with their several workmen^ which it would 
serve to explain. 

In consequence of the cheapness of books^ and the 
general facilities of education, knowledge has been 
greatly increased to the labouring classes of the United 
Kingdom, and the improved demeanour and general 
intelligence of the present generation over the past ones 
is nearly everywhere allowed ; it is also contended that 
there has been an equally increased attention given to 
education in the upper ranks of society, where licen- 
tiousness in conversation, and addiction to bacchanalian 
excesses, have become less frequent than in the pre- 
ceding generation, while the young clergy and others 
from the universities appear a marvel to the old school 
of country gentlemen; but the greater sphere pre- 
sented by a young colony to the energies of a labouring 
population, frequently occasions, on their part, a dis- 
play of intelligence in starting and carrying on their 
business which excites wonder and admiration firom 
employers of labour, without previous colonial expe- 
rience, who judging the rustic as he appears in the 
United Kingdom, know not the intelligence many of 
them can display when a sufficient field is before them 
to show their powers. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE POLITICAL IMPORT OF CERTAIN IDEAS PREVAILING 
AMONG PERSONS LIVING ON FIXED INCOMES, CONTRASTED 
WITH THAT OF THOSE LIVING BY TRADING OR PRODUCING 
OCCUPATIONS. 



The necessity of oonsideriDg these contrasts — Objections to study Political 
Economy, and the answer to them — The diminished proportion of the 
Agricultural Population noticed — Some pressure is generally required 
to induce people to emigrate, but when imdertaken there is disinclina- 
. tion to settle again in the United Kingdom — Some wants of the Gentry 
considered, and the opening the Canterbury Colony presents for making 
up the incomes they require — ^People cannot live in the gay world, and 
bring up a large Family, without they possess Private Property — 
Colonial life inculcates self-reliance — The horror of Colonists at a return 
to the ideas of Feudal l^mes, and connecting Monasticism and Asce- 
ticism with Christianity in a Protestant country — How Persons retired 
from a Profession often lose the money they have saved and invested, 
to insure a fixed income —Some disadvantages experienced, by Yoimg 
Persons who have not been brought up hardily, on first entering upon 
the world — ^The Political system of Representation in the British Isles 
considered, as differing from that of New Zealand, where Political 
Demonstrations are regarded with more alarm — Grentry find they have 
much of Civil Law to learn, when commencing business in a Colony, 
and lose much of the regard they formerly entertained for appearances. 

There is on this head a great contrast of ideas^ because 
one party feel interested in keeping up prices of articles 
generally, while the others think it is their business to 
keep the prices of all articles of consumption as low as 
possible. This is also the source of a division in political 
parties; and to those who are entering upon a new 
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sphere of trading or producing occupations^ after having 
passed a previous life of ease and pleasure, in the enjoy- 
ment of a good fixed income, it may be useful to relate 
the following contrasts of ideas in social and political 
matters, which prevail in the United Kingdom, but 
become materially modified by a residence in a colony. 
A school of philosophy, designated that of political 
economy, which has grown into a system within the 
last half century, must be applied to; for, however 
persons may disagree with the conclusions drawn from 
the arguments advanced by those writers, such a mass 
of statistics is accumulated and rendered accessible for 
the general public, by the writings of these philosophers, 
as to cause an acquaintance with their writings to be 
considered necessary for completing the education of 
persons destined for conducting the legislative business 
of the British empire. The tone of argument adopted 
in these writings is objected to by many, because the 
topic advanced for discussion is the increase of the 
material wealth of nations, independent of all moral 
considerations in doing so. This mode of writing can- 
not, therefore, but appear objectionable to those who 
deem the restoration of man*s moral nature to be the 
main business of his Ufe'on earth, and who may justly 
deem that arguments advanced for man's material good, 
without consideration of his moral nature, are apt to 
convey erroneous ideas in instructing mankind. The 
love of riches is so inherent a desire in the human 
breast, that information on* methods of obtaining riches, 
to be of real service to mankind, requires to be accom- 
panied with instruction on the moral nature of the 
duties attendant on the possession of those riches; 
otherwise the melancholy, fallen condition of human 
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natare, induces man too freely to dissipate riches, as 
soon as obtained, in a manner forgetful that they are 
a trust for which an account has to be rendered ; and 
that the philosophy must therefore be a vain and 
unsatisfactory one which teaches man only how to 
obtain a present enjoyment, without the means of 
retaining it, and using it to God*s glory, and man's 
true good. Among the arguments brought forward by 
the writers of this school, is the tendency of population 
to increase, so as to surpass the means of human sub- 
sistence, and this position has been strongly contro- 
verted, as appearing to convey to the uneducated 
portions of mankind untrue and indistinct ideas of the 
moral providence of a Creator and Ruler of the universe. 
Strong objections are also taken to this school of phi- 
losophy, on the ground that all the professions are 
treated in argument as contributing but slightly, if not 
detrimentally, to the progress of a nation in the accu- 
mulation of material wealth. 

But, on the other hand, it is asserted these writers do 
not profess to bring forward all the considerations that 
ought to be before the minds of legislators when pre- 
paring the laws of a country, but merely to lay the 
philosophy of one part of those considerations only 
before their minds, leaving them to draw from other 
quarters the moral considerations attached to the sub- 
ject. It is said that the real difficulty attendant on the 
comprehension of these writings arises from the want 
of a sufficiently general knowledge how the common 
trading and producing occupations of a country at 
large are conducted. Also that a comprehension of 
the troubles attending the trading and producing occu- 
pations requires a close attention and personal expe- 
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rience in them^ to obtain a comprehension of the 
difficulties that attend them^ and that the nature of the 
arguments used by these writers cannot be sufficiently 
understood^ without some personal experience in those 
occupations has been obtained. It is considered, there- 
fore, the nation cannot afford to reject these writings as 
being unnecessary ; for, though all in a nation are not 
required to be philosophers, any more than all in an 
army are required to be generals, nevertheless, a few of 
each have been always considered necessary, in their 
own sphere, to conduct operations with success. 

The diminished proportion of the population of the 
British Isles engaged in agriculture is commented on 
in these writings. It is argued that though but a few 
centuries ago the bulk of the population were employed 
in agricultural pursuits, and even as late as half a 
century ago, the agricultural interest greatly predo- 
minated in the legislature of the country, still the 
proportion of the population now engaged in agricul- 
ture is estimated as being only one-fourth of the entire 
nation. 

This is described generally as having come about by 
the small yeoman farmers of former times, with holdings 
of only a few acres, (find'mg themselves undersold by 
the larger holders in the prices of produce raised from 
the land), having sold their possessions, and afterwards 
either emigrated or taken service with the larger farmers, 
or joined the manufacturing population of towns. Then 
those owning the freehold of the properties next in size, 
up to a few hundred acres, finding they lived more com- 
fortably in towns than in the country, on the rent they 
could obtain from others for the privilege of working 
their land, withdrew to live in the towns. These after- 
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wards finding a better interest could be obtained for 
money invested in manufacturing or commercial pur- 
suits^ would gradually sell off their landed property to 
embark in these other pursuits, and these accordingly 
have centred, and are continuing to centre, the great 
bulk of the nation. Thus landed properties are now 
held generally among fewer proprietors, each of whom 
holds generally some thousands of acres, and thosewho 
rent the land from them find they can raise produce 
for sale more economically when holding large farms, 
than when holding small ones ; because, by the aid of 
teams and machinery, a less number of workmen re- 
quire to be employed, and there is consequently a larger 
surplus for sale after meeting the wants of the farm. 
Small farms over Great Britain, therefore, have been 
generally joined together into larger ones, which enables 
a greater surplus to be raised for the manufacturing 
population. 

But the skill of the manufacturing portion of the 
population has been meanwhile increasing in many par- 
ticular branches very greatly in advance of other nations 
of the earth, and other nations are willing to take those 
manufactures from them. But a difficulty is experi- 
enced in the mode of paying for them, for commerce be- 
tween nations at large consists practically in an exchange 
of commodities, and is not the merely transferring a 
certain amount of the precious metals in payment for 
goods received. The manufacturing interest within the 
last quarter of a century, finding they could dispose of a 
larger amount of goods if they took payment in wheat, 
have brought about a change in the law, by which that 
commodity can be introduced without paying the cus- 
toms duty previously levied upon it, which was said to 
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favour unduly the agricultural interest. But in effecting 
this change a great disorganisation was brought about 
in the agricultural interest, which is one of the greatest 
interests in the country. Many individuals found this 
change in the law materially to alter the prospects they 
had in view for themselves and the families they were 
bringing up. Protective laws affecting other interests 
in the country about the same time were repealed. 

Accordingly a strong feeling for emigration arose 
among many who were in the position of employers of 
labour, in those interests, and public men in those in- 
terests, acquainted with that feeling, were enabled 
to start a new and interesting colony, viz., the Canter- 
bury settlement. But it has been observed that all great 
changes in the laws, by withdrawing the protection 
heretofore granted to various trades or occupations 
of the country, disarrange so materially the calculations 
of many engaged in them, that a feeling for emi- 
gration is engendered, and people are rendered willing 
to hear the arguments brought forward in its favour, 
who would probably never before consider them. And 
this will happen both to the employers of labour and 
the employed, as both have been probably brought up 
to follow only one trade or occupation, and deem there- 
fore their prospect of maintaining their relative position 
in society as jeopardized, when the protection they had 
been accustomed to is withdrawn, and this is more par- 
ticularly experienced when the expenses of bringing up 
a large family adds to their anxieties. 

The feeling of middle-aged persons generally is averse 
to leaving their native country. That step is seldom 
decided on until some stern necessity or pressure bears 
upon the individual ; for the general feeling with man- 
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kind^ when satisfied with their position^ is that a little 
with certainty and comfort is better than the risk which 
thej picture to their minds as awaiting them in a colony. 
Timid, apprehensive persons, to whom the idea of colo- 
nization is personally disagreeable, often erroneously 
attribute to giddiness of disposition, or love of change, 
the desire to emigrate, and many such cases may be 
met with ; but deeper views and higher considerations 
must rule with the bulk of those, not in want, who take 
a step attended with some violence to their feelings in 
parting with old scenes and associates. To those pos- 
sessed of religious feelings, there are ample arguments 
to induce them to undertake that step. The simple 
desire to remove themselves, or those in whom they 
take interest, from scenes of temptation or restraint 
which they apprehend may be greater than they are 
able to bear, may sufficiently express the desire of those 
actuated with such feelings, in many cases. The agri- 
cultural labourer, whose change of position, if a steady 
workman, is attended with the greatest amount of 
benefit to himself in a temporal sense, is generally de- 
terred by the want of money from meeting the expenses 
even of an outfit for himself and family; but though 
the more intelligent among them are not so difficult to 
be persuaded of the advantage of the change, still there 
are many to be found who look upon emigration with 
aversion, and regard their claim to be assisted by the 
poor-rates of their parish as a right to be valued, the 
loss of which ought not to be risked. But it may be 
observed, that the labouring classes generally, when once 
settled in a colony, seldom return to reside in England. 
By the upper ranks in the British Isles, doubtless, 
the colonies have generally been regarded as being but 
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places to make money in^ and to be resided in only for 
as short a time as possible; and this idea will probably 
continue to prevail with reference to colonies in the 
tropics^ on account of the heat of the climate. But the 
climate of the colonies at the antipodes has agreed so 
well with so many delicate constitutions from Great 
Britain, and restored health to so many, that old resi- 
dents from the upper ranks of life may be met there in 
such considerable numbers, that they form a sufficient 
society in themselves, and do not care about returning 
to live in Great Britain. Moreover, the restraints in 
dress and manners in the society of old-settled coun- 
tries often prove troublesome to those who have resided 
long in new colonies. Besides, the density of the popu- 
lation of the British Isles, the crowd of people pushing 
against each other in the competition for existence, do 
not convey pleasing ideas to the mind of a colonist, 
who has often felt the want and knows the desire that 
exists for population in the colony in which he had 
resided. The great proportion of elderly persons every- 
where met with, prone to bring up the ideas of bygone 
centuries, and the loss or removal of the friends and 
acquaintances of early days, all tend to remove that 
intense interest and affection with which many in the 
upper ranks of life have been accustomed to regard 
their society in the British Isles, previous to a residence 
in a new healthy and thriving colony. Nevertheless, 
to recruit their pecuniary resources, with the intention 
of returning to England to enjoy them, will doubtless 
continue to be the prevailing idea with the great majo- 
rity of those born in the upper ranks of life who leave 
England to try a young colony in the hope of obtaining 
an independence. 
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Thus we may suppose that a young man brought up 
in a circle where habits are expensive, might fairly con- 
sider that he would require an income approaching to 
iSlOOO a year to enable him to marry and enjoy him- 
self in that circle. Ten years later in life, when satisfied 
he should not have anxiety in providing for a family, 
half the above income he might consider would suflSce 
his wants, particularly if he retired to a country district. 
But an income of £1000 a year in the upper circles is 
hardly sufficient to bring up a large family of, say, 
eight or ten in number, and to place them out in the 
world, without feeling anxiety. The sons would gene- 
rally associate with those whose future incomes would 
so greatly exceed what they were likely to obtain from 
their parents, that they would feel themselves placed at 
considerable disadvantage when grown up and taking 
care of themselves, without they were placed out in a 
profession. But the professions, again, are considered 
overstocked, from the pressure upwards of the middle 
classes. Now, the expense of educating a son for a 
profession is generally considered to approach £1000 
before he is clear of the parentis hands and earning his 
livelihood. If it is considered, again, how many parents 
have it not in their power to make an outlay of £1000 
in the education of each of their sons, it may be under- 
stood why it happens that so many young men, well 
born and well bred, have been sent out to the colonies 
at the antipodes, at an age before they had acquired 
those desires and expensive habits which are contracted 
by associating with persons in more affluent circum- 
stances, particularly in town life. 

Another view in which this principle may be said to 
be adopted is — that the young man may be expected to 
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be more disposed than his elders to suit himself to the 
rougher life at the colonial occupations, whether it be 
in sheep-farming or otherwise ; so that when the parents 
are satisfied that he understands a business, and is able 
to take care of money, and invest it with advantage to 
himself, that they can then send him his portion, with 
the hope that even that little may be sufficient to place 
him, ultimately, in a position of independence. This 
perhaps, applies well to clergymen or others in rural 
districts, who can bring their sons up hardily in the 
country, educate them chiefly at home, and then start 
them for the colony. 

It may be observed that the Canterbury colony has 
attracted the sons of clergymen numerously, and that 
the families of clergymen, being among the most agree- 
able, have a great lead in the society of the place. 

But many young men have been sent to the colonies 
with a good portion of the fortune they may ultimately 
hope to possess, but with no previous experience in 
business. All this money, therefore, in many cases, 
has soon been lost to them. £1500 has been sent with 
a youth of nineteen, who, though not at all prone to 
dissipation, and with plenty of friends to advise him, 
found he had run through it all in the course of six 
years. And larger sums in a less period have been 
lost by older men, from want of previous experience in 
business. The better course therefore, appears to be, 
for parents or guardians to avoid leaving it in the 
power of very young and inexperienced men to waste 
their money upon first arrival, by either allowing them, 
proportionately, a yearly income, or arranging that the 
money they take to the colony is invested out at 
interest, on sufficient securities, for the first few years 
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after their arriyaL And this was early seen to be 
exemplified in the circumstance that there were many 
young men living on the stations working for hire, who 
were also in receipt of small incomes from the United 
Kingdom. Yonng men, with a capital of less than iBlOOO, 
have placed themselves in a position to take a wife 
without any feelings of anxiety in doing so, in five years 
after starting, considering they have laid the founda- 
tion of a valuable property, and were then in receipt of 
a fair income from it ; but this of course implies they 
had served some apprenticeship before starting on their 
own account. And this prospect is being daily con- 
sidered preferable by many in the United Kingdom, 
who, living together as a lai^ famUy for a few years, 
spending perhaps £1000 a-year in a continual round 
of balls and gaiety, have the prospect before them, that 
the division of property at the death of the parents 
will give but one or two thousand pounds to each of the 
family, which is not a pleasing anticipation when persons 
have been brought up to view with aversion trading or 
producing occupations. 

But this is the case with many fEunilies in the gay 
world, with whom the state of marriage must be looked 
upon as a misfortune, without there is property on the 
other side of the alliance. The elder ones in such 
families often feel the life to be irksome, and from a 
\feeling of duty do go abroad, in order that they may 
have a better prospect for themselves, and with a hope 
also of being able to help their younger relatives. 

The choosing of a colonial Ufe may, therefore, more 
often proceed from causes of a moral nature than is 
generally supposed, and is not always fairly to be 
attributed to the mere desire of making money. How 
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do the ideas of those, bom to struggle in early life to 
obtain any position of comparative independence, con- 
trast with those who have been born and brought up in 
easy circumstances, in the view they take regarding the 
management of their families ? 

Thus while the former may be seen inculcating habits 
of self-reliance, eagerly enquiring into all modes by 
which people obtain their livelihood, or better their 
circumstances — and appearing to view the settlement of 
their children in positions of comparative independence, 
able to take a wife and bring up a family as the great 
desire of their lives — giving their attention to saving 
their money, and employing their time with that object 
in view — the latter may but too often be seen incul- 
cating in thdir children that a personal attendance 
upon, and a deference to, the wishes of their parents, is 
the highest of human virtues, and one which should 
occupy a place in their minds superior to all others. 
And further, is it not erroneous to see parents, far 
advanced in age, jealous of their children, though grown 
into middle age,* making endeavours to settle themselves 
in a position of more independence than the family 
house presents? Considering, that in return for the 
bringing up of their children, and introducing them to 
the pleasures and luxuries of life, they are entitled to 
demand these children's attendance upon them during 
their lifetime; though doing so may entail a great 
probability that the future period of their own lives 
must be passed in the state of single blessedness, and 
of comparative unprofitableness to society at large ! 

Elderly parents, who have lived in easy circum- 
stances, are prone to remember what was taught them 
when they were young by their parents on the necessity 
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and dignity of the outward appearances they presented 
to the worlds and thus the ideas of a bygone century 
are generally regarded by those possessed of long- 
descended wealth, throughout the world, as those which 
ought to be followed. And when the families of those 
brought up in such ideas find themselves obliged, by 
the loss of their incomes, to enter the general battle of 
life for their livelihood/ with those accustomed to con- 
tend in it from childhood, they find themselves placed 
at a great disadvantage, and that they have much to 
learn. The man of fashion is, therefore, found to have 
a very different view of the utility of the marriage state 
to that possessed by the man of business. 

Perhaps one chief disadvantage that attends the 
bringing up of children exclusively at home, as it is 
experienced in colonial life, may be said to be, that 
persons thus brought up have acquired a habit of lean- 
ing upon others ; that is to say, they count too much 
on the assistance which others may render them, 
instead of learning to make their plans independent of 
receiving assistance from other people; because the 
fluctuation of prices, and the general instability of 
human wealth, may render persons who may at one 
time be able to afford assistance in pecuniary matters 
or otherwise, to other people, afterwards to be tempo- 
rarily unable to do so, and thus those who, in pursuing 
their t)CCupationd in the colonies, lay their plans as 
depending on assistance to be received from others, will 
frequently find themselves to be very much thrown out 
in their calculations. 

The necessity of personal exertions, bodily and 
mental, in all the occupations of colonial life at the 
antipodes, beget a habit of self-reliance, and a love of 
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independence, in those possessed of energetic dispo- 
sitions^ who feel that these are correct principles for 
regulating their conduct, and are necessary for obtain- 
ing success in trading or producing occupations. These 
principles, therefore, they desire to instil into all 
brought under their influence by the ties of friendship 
or relationship. Nothing acts more strongly against 
these ideas than the customs of the feudal ages. ,The 
two periods are in violent antagonism to one another. 
A colonist, whose mind is given to his new country, 
(ever keeping progress in view), feels that a recurrence 
to the ideas of those ages thwart him, and check all 
hope of advancing in material progress in a new 
country if introduced there, and this feeling originates 
in families a great antagonism of ideas, which is ex- 
hibited during the visits of colonists to their friends in 
England. For it must be admitted that of late years 
a portion of the upper ranks of English society have 
shown some admiration for institutions drawn from 
feudal times, of a monastic nature. With a colonist 
monasticism or asceticism is not connected with the 
purer feelings of a religious life, but is regarded rather 
as antagonistic to it, leading to narrow views and sec- 
tarian prejudices, and indicating a decay of public 
spirit, rather than a desire for social progress. - 

It is remembered that monastic institutions were 
known in the heathen world long before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, and still prevail in the regions of 
Buddhism, and have therefore no necessary connection 
with Christianity ; while the enormous abuses that at- 
tended them during the feudal ages caused Protestant 
Christianity to drive them out with violence. It was 
well known that, though begun under vows of poverty. 
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they had accumulated enormous properties ; and as it 
was considered that throughout the Bom an communion 
the attention of those superintending these institutions 
was mainly directed to obtaining the favour of wealthy 
persons who they desired to join their institution, in 
order that it might become possessed of their property, 
it is thought to be incongruous, and that it ought to be 
unpalatable to the feelings of Protestant England, that 
such institutions should be revived in the present day ; 
for the laws and general policy of the country are so 
formed as to prevent the necessity of recurring to them 
by enacting a legal provision for the poor, and an esta- 
blished clergy for their spiritual guidance. Moreover, 
a colonist feels a higher line, in a religious sense, is 
taken by those who proceed to open up new countries 
for the hardr worked portion of the labouring population 
of the United Kingdom, which the improved modes of 
education that now prevail among them better fit them 
to enjoy ; for new healthy countries must afford greater 
facilities to them for obtaining material comforts when 
they are disposed to be steady and to work for them, 
than the crowded condition of old-settled countries 
permits. Therefore when, as in some cases, it is found 
that a life involving celibacy, in institutions framed after 
mediaeval models, is taught young persons as presenting 
higher aims than accepting proposals to proceed to a 
young colony, where many are willing and eager to re- 
ceive them as friends, such views are protested against. 
Moreover, it is felt that the action of submitting the 
will to the direction, if not dictation, of other persons, 
which is usual in conventual establishments, begets a 
habit of losing the sense of inclividual responsibility in 
weak minds, and those whose minds are the purest and 
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the most innocent from their simplicity, become the most 
exposed to this danger. Again^ it is felt that establish- 
ments of this nature do introduce discord into families 
which are possessed of property, when members of it join 
them, frustrating the internal economy of their arrange- 
ments. It is known at the present day, that young 
persons are induced to join these establishments, when 
they are desired to stay in their families to take care of 
aged parents, or to keep house for relatives who desire 
them. Colonists, therefore, only view as a melancholy 
prospect the admiration which is expressed at the pre- 
sent revival of these institutions, and consider that if 
parents exerted themselves a little more to change the 
scenes and occupations of their family, instead of 
maintaining them constantly as attendiants on aged 
persons, the attention of young persons might be turned 
to more suitable employments ; it being matter of 
general observation that the ideas and feelings of most 
persons undergo a great change at least every ten years 
of their lives. 

It may be useful to consider how families, not ac- 
quainted with trading or producing occupations, gene- 
rally invest their money, so as to live upon a fixed 
income, in order to show how many have been brought 
to consider of the field which is presented by young 
colonies for recruiting their pecuniary resources, and to 
contend with some prejudices in the world of fashion. 

Difficulties often arise in the pecuniary arrangements 
of families living in the gay world, retired from a pro- 
fessional life, and without any knowledge of trading or 
producing occupations from the mode of investing their 
capital. This is generally at first placed in the funds, 
but, as expenses iucrease, there is a desire to change the 
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mode of investment, in order to obtain a larger income, 
and thus a railway, or other business conducted by a 
public company, which is paying, probably, at the time, 
a much higher rate of interest than the funds give, is 
generally chosen to transfer a part of their capital to, in 
order to increase their yearly income. But this rate of 
interest is always varying. Public companies of this 
nature sometimes pay nothing at all for year after year, 
and their shares fall in the market to less than half 
their original value. If, therefore, persons depending 
for their income upon money invested partly in the 
funds and partly in a public company, find the latter 
is paying no interest, and thai they cannot reduce 
their personal expenditure, they most probably sell out 
of the funds, and thus reduce their capital. But the 
inducements to do th^ may be strong ; for parents often 
deem the probabilities of placing their children out in 
the world to advantage to be much increased by main- 
taining appearances before it, and, as this is probably 
particularly desired, more of the money invested in the 
funds may be transferred to another public company, 
in the hope of meeting yearly expenses. 

But this other company may also fail in paying divi- 
dends, as did the first. A fresh sale of capital again 
ensues ; and this may be repeated again and again, until 
the family have found that what they considered but 
a reasonable endeavour to maintain a proper appearance 
in society has resulted in serious losses of their capital. 

The remarks of men of business acquainted with the 
nature of public companies, with reference to such 
cases, are of the following nature : — That men retired 
from a professional life had better keep their money 
invested in the Funds^ or other permanent securities 
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giving a fixed, even though it be a small, rate of inte- 
rest ; and that they should make up their minds always 
to live within that income, whatever may be the induce- 
ments at any time to exceed it : because the watching 
of the rates of interest and the market value of the 
shares of public companies is a study in itself; and 
unless persons, from previous experience in business, 
are able to keep a close scrutiny on its management, 
they cannot hope continuously to derive a yearly income 
from the dividends of a public company. It is said that 
the rate of dividends and consequent value of the shares 
of public companies is of so fluctuating a nature, that 
persons ought never to depend for their incomes upon 
them alone (though many trade and make large, for- 
tunes by buying and selling shares). Persons not per- 
sonally experienced in their business should view the 
investing of their money in a public company as apply- 
ing only to the savings of their yearly incomes ; for it 
often requires a few years at first starting to learn the 
most economical mode of managing the concern, and 
those who have the management of other people's money 
are more likely to make greater outlays at starting than 
if they were superintending only the laying out of their 
own. The market price of shares in most public com- 
panies is therefore apt to fall soon after commencing 
operations, and it generally happens that then is the 
best time for persons purposing to invest to buy 
shares. 

But a fall in the market value of shares may be long 
kept oflF, as has been frequently shown in railway com- 
panies, by paying dividends out of the subscribed capital. 
Still, all companies are subject to fluctuations in the 
value of their shares, in the natural course of commer- 
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cial operations; and those who entirely depend upon 
them require other fields for investing their reduced 
capital^ before, bound it may be by the spell of fashion, 
it is entirely exhausted. It is, however, very erroneous 
to suppose that losses in money affairs necessarily imply 
imputations upon individual character, because circum- 
stances really differ in every case. 

It may be mentioned, also, that a sense of wrong 
sustained from their superiors has induced persons in 
all ages to emigrate, as well as the lower consideration 
of pecuniary advantages, though the latter may be the 
ostensible cause related. The quiet characters in a 
young community rilay remain unnoticed, while the pecu- 
liarities of the obtrusive, which are noised abroad by the 
local newspapers, are supposed by the timid and appre- 
hensive to indicate the general character of the society, 
and are often used to dissuade others joining them. 
A strict moral tone may, however, be observed, though 
much in outward appearances or mode of life be altered. 

To feel happy and live contented in any part of the 
world, persons must live within their incomes; but 
those who have been bom and brought up in the receipt 
of comfortable incomes all their lives, possess very dif- 
ferent ideas on the nature and value of trading and pro- 
ducing occupations from those who have been brought 
up to prepare themselves for their vicissitudes. How 
often may it be seen that parents who, from being bom 
to the possession of fixed comfortable incomes, and 
never having had occasion themselves to contend in 
the world for the necessaries of life, do not appear to 
consider there is any necessity for an early training of 
their children to teach them how to contend with it, 
even when they know they have not that sufficient 
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amoant of private property which would enable all their 
children to live with comfort, independent of some pro- 
fession or occupation ! On the contrary, they bring 
them up so delicately and sensitively, that when placed 
out in the world to take care of themselves, the slightest 
trials and temptations, which others have learned to 
bear and withstand, overcome them. This is sometimes 
increased by a theological view, that avoiding the evil 
ways of the world implies avoidance of all amusements, 
which men are prone to abuse; the consequences of 
which are perceived when young men who have been 
brought up in a very retired and secluded manner are 
suddenly placed in positions open to great excitement 
and temptations, as is often the case when they enter 
the military or naval services of the country, or the 
wilder scenes of colonial life. A wild and excited 
manner may become, therefore, habitual to them, which 
is often unfavourably contrasted with the demeanour of 
those who have been early accustomed to view those 
scenes. It must be remarked, however, that, in n^atters 
of amusement, what proves to be great temptations to 
some people, are but ordinary recreations to others. It 
is a ground of argument in Bishop Butler^s reasonings, 
that men in one rank of life are not competent judges 
of the acts of those in another. If, therefore, men in 
a lower sphere of life attempt to judge correctly of men 
in a higher sphere, they must often err in their opi- 
nions, because they cannot know all the reasons that 
are present to the minds of these others in the deter- 
mining of their conduct. And persons in the lower 
occupations of life should be careful not to draw adverse 
opinions of those in positions above themselves, whom 
they may see occasionally joining in occupations and 
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amusements that prove too exciting for themselves to 
follow. 

The system of political representation in the British 
Isles may be now considered as it contrasts with that 
of New Zealand : for the employers of labour have not 
the same influence in determining an election as in the 
United Kingdom^ and they consequently become more 
alarmed when representatives of the people appeal to 
their passions in order to carry out the policy they 
desire for the colony^ or to obtain possession of oflice 
for themselves. 

In one branch of the public business of Great Britain 
— viz., that of making laws and conducting the govern- 
ment of the country — the service of the public ofl&ces, 
particularly in the higher departments, appears to run 
very much among a few families ; but this appears to be 
only in* accordance with the general law of subdivision of 
labour which runs throughout the common business of 
the country : for those accustomed to conduct the ser- 
vice of the offices governing the country state that the 
knowledge necessary to be gained for their proper con- 
duct requires not only considerable time and attention, 
but the command of considerable pecuniary resources, 
as obtaining the information which is required involves 
a very general mixing in the society of persons whose 
pecuniary resources are great, and who require, there- 
fore, some appearance to be maintained in those they 
meet. And not only is there great trouble and expense 
occasioned in learning the laws of the country, and the 
feelings that prevail in the different classes constituting 
its own society, but also a very general acquaintance 
is required of the circumstances of several foreign coun- 
tries. Those, therefore, who have acquired high posi- 
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tions by gaining the confidence of their fellow-country- 
men in the conduct of public affairs, have done so not 
only by the employment of much individual mental 
labour, but also by a large personal expenditure. And 
the want of private fortune where there is sufficient 
mental ability, in persons bom in humbler circum- 
stances, must tend to keep the higher offices connected 
with the government of any free populous country 
generally in the hands of men born and brought up in 
the possession of large pecuniary means : for very few 
bom in humble circumstances attain any high positions 
in the conduct of the government of a country, though 
th# laws may leave it open to all to do so. 

When men from the lower ranks of life, therefore, 
conceive themselves competent to enter into the struggle 
for possession of the higher offices of the public service 
of Great Britain, they do not always consider that the 
principles of competition, with which they have to 
contend in the lower sphere, exist equally in the upper 
ranks ; and that many of the highest rank retire from 
the endeavour for political positions who have been 
educated and brought up for them, solely on the ground 
of want of sufficient pecuniary resources to continue 
the contest. The possession of power in public offices 
is equally desired by persons of all political parties, and 
those born to possession of wealth will generally con- 
tend successfully with those not possessed of it. The 
contention for possessing political power is, perhaps, as 
keen among those whose circumstances allow them to 
be brought up to contend for it, as is competition in all 
the general trading business of a populous country; 
and the leaders of all the parties must be possessed of 
considerable pecuniary resources : but when these are 
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joined, in those of advanced age, to the po»»c^Mon of 
high political authority, brnjtqmrie, and a haughtinesJi 
of manner to younger but rising men, has frcqticntly 
broken up the parties or combinations that they have 
headed for carrying on the goveminent of the countr}\ 
For it is a principle in the representative in<«titutions 
of the United Kingdom, tlmt a rcprcftontntive of the 
people should be able to demand information from all 
the public offices ; and when young men feel they are 
honestly giving their time and attention to roaster the 
details of the different points of policy in the measures 
on which they have to pronounce an opinion, and find 
these endeavours are thwarted— they must consider 
that their hopes of raising themselves to eminence are 
unfairly interrupted, and this generally leads to with- 
drawing their confidence from those leaders. 

The advanced age of many persons holding high 
public offices in Great Britain is often the cause of 
wonder to a colonist. It contrasts greatly with the cir- 
cumstances of young countries, where a considerable 
amount of personal activity, great command of temper, 
and general accessibility for personal conference, is re- 
quired for the successful prosecution ot public business ; 
while the array of clerks, and the general subdivision 
of business into the different depnrtnirnts customary in 
the public offices cMtablishcd in (Ircat Britain, is not 
required in a thinly-peopled country. 

It may be said, generally, that the elaborate laws 
required by a populous country are unnecessary to a 
country thinly-peopled, where the po<?se8sion of abundance 
among the lower classes diminishes the temptation to 
violate the common law of honesty. Nevertheless 
the " inherited anxieties" entertained by holders of 

L 2 
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property in the British isles, lest their rights should 
be inyaded, accompanies them to New Zealand, where 
the larger proportion of the lower classes upon the 
electoral roll causes apprehension whenever the dema- 
gogue tries to enlist their sympathies in his engrossing 
schemes^ and causes some of the greater safeguards of 
the British constitution to be desired. But these appre- 
hensions are deemed by the mass of the community to 
be unnecessary ; for the yeoman class are not in want, 
or influenced in their judgments by a sense of obligation 
to powerful or wealthy proprietors, and can form a fair 
judgment of the capabilities of their representatives. 
The possession of wealth, moreover, is not required in 
the candidate for representative honours in New Zealand, 
where his general acquaintance with business and per- 
sonal character are almost solely inquired for by his 
constituents. Representatives are paid for their work 
when taken away from their homes, and comprise many 
who have risen by steady exertion from the ranks of 
labour. Lawyers are greatly in demand, but their 
business is chiefly confined to the conveyancing of 
property, or drawing out financial agreements, for little 
of criminal law enters into their practice. 

Another principle of the representative institutions 
of the United Kingdom is, that representatives of the 
people represent interests, and not merely numbers, in 
the population, which is necessary to protect the rights 
of property. Great political power can only be fairly 
granted to a representative assembly on the ground 
that the members represent nearly all the different 
occupations constituting the industry of the country. 
Rural districts must, therefore, have fewer voters for 
the representatives than the towns possess. The in- 
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Huence of a landowner in determining an election, 
consequently^ greatly increases with the size of his 
property. 

The habit of landowners has, therefore, been to con- 
tinue the custom of leaving all their property to the 
eldest son, as was the rule in feudal times, because the 
eldest son thereby has greater influence in determining 
an election, and is therefore rendered better able to 
provide for the younger branches of the family, in some 
of the public offices of the country. But this is not just 
cause of complaint to other classes, because men are 
required for the service of the public offices, just as 
well as for the trading and producing occupations, 
which constitute its chief bulk; and as all persons 
require some security for the tenure of the offices 
which constitutes their subsistence, in order to educate 
and prepare themselves for filling them properly, the 
nation is supposed to be better served by certain fami- 
lies in it devoting themselves to the service of its public 
offices only. But the entailing of landed property is 
unpopular with the lower classes in many nations. The 
laws of the United Kingdom restrict it to a few genera- 
tions; but those of Prance, at the first revolution of 
1792, obliged all landed properties to be equally divided 
at the death of the parents, and thus it was supposed 
permanently to prevent the possibility of a large landed 
aristocracy ever rising again in that country. However, 
it is observed in the United Kingdom, that the feelings 
engendered by the practice of entail incline the younger 
sons of country gentry to place little value on a general 
knowledge of the laws of the country, considering that 
a knowledge of the laws of property appertain only to 
those who possess the property to apply it to ; and that 
those who have distinct laws for tlicraselvcs, as belong- 
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ing to the different professions^ need not concern them- 
selves about the laws of other professions. 

Writers on the laws of England, therefore, observe 
on the want of this knowledge that generally prevails 
among the gentry of England, and nrge that attention 
to the principles on which the laws are founded are 
incumbent upon them, though the details of practice 
must be left to professional men. In a young colony 
persons start occupations, employing labour, without 
having previously been employers of labour. It is not 
unusual, therefore, to see them beaten on simple points 
of law, in differences they may have with those they 
employ. Short compendiums on the laws of England, 
or writings on the principles on which they are founded, 
become therefore to be valued by many who would never 
think of reading on the subject before. 

In the military professions, a knowledge of civil law 
is proverbially considered as being superfluous, and as 
a matter with which persons in those professions have 
no concern ; but those whose livelihood depends upon 
trading or producing occupations find it necessary to 
keep up a general knowledge of the laws of the empire, 
and to observe the changes that are made in them : 
accordingly, colonists retired from those professions 
often find they make great blunders, from their pre- 
conceived ideas on the value of a knowledge of civil 
law, of which they often have much to learn ; for the 
principle of honour- enters largely in forming judgments 
on questions relating to military law, while written or 
witnessed agreements are only admitted as evidence in 
civil law. 

It may also be related, that in the commercial world 
it is observed that clergymen and retired military men 
do not usually make good investments of their money, 
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when first entering upon producing occupations, which 
is attributed to the desire for maintaining appearances 
in those professions; and that following a purely 
governmental office life likewise leads to the erroneous 
idea of expecting always immediate returns from money 
laid out in those pursuits, when experience shows that in 
new countries several years may frequently elapHe before 
a large income is obtained from those occupations, when 
the capital with which they have been begun is small, 
and the habit of avoiding to spend money has to be 
acquired, as the introduction to the art of making 
money. Nevertheless, to induce persons to view colo- 
nial occupations favourably, it may bo stated that a 
large proportion of the incomes of many families 
who enter into the fashion, and spend largely in the 
gaiety, of the metropolis, is known to be drawn from 
properties or occupations which they possess in some of 
the distant colonics of the kingdom. 

Observations allied to those contained in this chapter 
can be usefully applied in contrasting the ideas which 
are generally entertained among those who are bom 
and brought up in easy circumstances, with those who 
have to contend in the world for their livelihood, and 
may serve to explain to the former some of the sources 
which impede their progress, when first entering upon 
the business of trading or producing occupations ; for 
it may be said generally, that ideas of utility, profit and 
loss, enter chiefly into the views of the latter, while 
those of appearances and old family traditions enter 
chiefly into the views of the former, of which they find 
it is necessary to lose their accustomed regard, iu order 
to become proper men of business. 
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CHAPTER XL 

SOME OF THE TROUBLES THAT HAVE BEEN EXPERIENCED 
IX THE CANTERBDEY COLONY. 



Two Sohemes proposed for the Ouriage of Goods from Port Lyttelton to 
the Plains, one by a Road not yet completed, and another by a 
Steamer, which is now at work — ^Tlie custom of the Banks restricting 
Advances to Mercantile Firms, rather a surprise to the Agricultural 
Interest — How afterwards altered — The fluctuating Price of Grain 
very annoying to Farmers— Merchants charge 10 per cent, upon 
Accounts, if not paid Quarterly— Two unpleasant Occurrences, in 
consequence of confusion in Business, related — ^A Local Court 
installed to take cognizance of Debts up to £100 — Troubles in 
dividing Partnerships— Mistakes made between friends at the Starting 
of the Canterbury Settlement— The Necessity of maintaining a 
Public Spirit in it — The readiness of the Colonists to act* as Police, 
and the comparative absence of Crime, allows a very small Police 
Force to be maintained — ^The absence of Beggars — On the trouble 
individuals feel in adopting a new line of life, and the difficulty 
of effecting Changes in the practice of any Profession or Public 
Office in a Country— The Troubles the Canterbury Colony has had to 
undergo at starting, are considered light to what other Colonies in 
its vicinity have undetgone. 

Among the first troubles presented to the new settlers 
on their arrival in the harbour of Port Lyttelton may 
be mentioned the delay in transferring their goods to 
the Plains; because a very steep, rugged hill lies 
between the Port Town and the Plains, and no good 
road available for the conveyance of heavy goods has 
been made. That service has therefore been performed 
by small coasting vessels ; but the expense has often 
exceeded the cost of freight in the ships that brought 
them all the way from England. 
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To diminish this difficulty, therefore, two schemes 
have been long discussed; the promoters of one of 
which propose, by means of small steamers, to diminish 
the cost and the risk of the water-carriage to the Plains; 
and the advocates of the other scheme project the com- 
pletion of a road which was commenced before the first 
body of colonists arrived. But the estimate for com- 
pleting the road amounted to £30,00D, while the esti- 
mate for starting a steamer was only £4,000. Those 
who advocated the road, contended that it would be a 
permanent check on the heavy freights charged by the 
small coasting vessels, and give better promise to new 
settlers of getting their produce away, and, therefore, 
afforded more encouragement to produce. Others 
again contended if the road was finished over the 
hill, and a steamer was plying at the same time, that 
the latter would be employed to convey at least ten 
times the amount of heavy goods that the road would 
be used for, because the circumstances of the farmers 
demanded the continual employment of their teams 
upon or near to their farms, and the price of draught 
cattle and horses has been too high to allow carriers by 
land to compete successfully in conveying heavy goods, 
with carriage by sea, especially when aided by steam 
power. It is further urged that the money required 
for completing Jbhe road over the hill was more urgently 
needed in finishing the roads about the towns to the 
shipping quays for the better removing of farm pro- 
duce, and also for improving the up-country tracks 
for bringing down the wool. Again, the road over the 
Port hill would require so large an outlay of the public 
money that it was felt to be better to defer its comple- 
tion until the public treasury could better afford it, 
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when all would be glad enough to see it finished; but 
those who had purchased land and were farming it 
considered that they had a prior claim to have the 
roads passing their occupations to be first finished^ par« 
ticularly as the remaining portion of the carriage could 
be conducted by sea. It is also said by the older 
residents, that if the road over the Port hill had been 
completed, when the first colonists arrived, that there 
was not suflRcient draught stock in the place to have 
taken the goods of the passengers over the hill. 

It was suggested among the first party of surveyors 
to send to England for two small steamers, with plenty 
of duplicates of machinery, to carry goods to the Plains, 
instead of even commencing to make a cart-road over 
the hill. But there has been an objection to the intro- 
duction of steamers from the mercantile portion of the 
community, on the ground that small sailing vessels did 
the work, though it was done slowly and at a high rate 
of prices, but that the introduction of steamers would 
in all probability cause most of the sailing vessels to go 
away, and, therefore, if accidents happened to the 
steamers, which they had not the means of repairing, 
the service of carrying goods to the plains would be 
seriously hindered for a considerable time, because the 
steamers would have to go for repair to Sydney. A 
company has, however, been lately formed, and a small 
steamer has been obtained from Sydney, and placed 
upon this service, to the great convenience of the 
colony. Sailing vessels have seldom made the passage 
individually oftener than once in the week, that is to 
say backwards and forwards, taking in and discharging 
their loads ; while a small steamer might make the 
passage every day that was not very stormy, for the bars 
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at the mouths of the rivers would not present the same 
obstacle to them as they do to sailing vessels^ and they 
would be independent of the direction of the winds, 
which present advantages that would tend considerably 
to diminish the rate of freights that have continued so 
high as to enable seamen to earn from £6 to £S per 
month in those vessels. 

The irregularity of the communication, which con- 
tinued for some years after the starting of the colony, 
has been the cause of losing opportunities for selling 
agricultural produce to vessels in the port, who were 
ready to buy, but were not able to wait until the pro- 
duce had been brought round ; and the high rate of 
charges was much felt by the earUer settlers, who had 
brought any extent of machinery, or heavy goods, pur- 
posing to farm lately, and who did not expect heavy 
expenses in getting them to the Plains. 

The colonial custom of the banks restricting their 
advances only to mercantile firms has disconcerted 
many engaged in farming, who expected the same 
facilities for temporary loans that prevail in England ; 
for as employers found the rate of wages for labour 
and prices for produce to be so very different to what 
they had been accustomed to in the United Kingdom, 
many experienced that they had over-estimated how far 
their capital would carry them ; and as this would 
occasion, on their part, a desire for temporary loans, 
which they had been previously accustomed to consider 
an ordinary proceeding in their business, many con- 
sidered it unfair that a large institution should be 
managed to the exclusive use of only one portion of 
the community. But the applications for accommoda- 
tion were at one time so numerous, that the bank would 
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fairly plead that they could not be judges of the pecu- 
niary resources of all the parties applying : they stated, 
besides^ that whenever their ordinary rule was broken 
through, the number of fresh applicants for accommo- 
dation greatly increased : so this rule was afterwards 
modified, by appointing a committee of generally infin- 
ential and experienced persons, who should advise on 
what bills presented should or should not be discounted 
by the bank. 

Now, as employers of labour in the United Kingdom 
generally deem themselves to be equally entitled with 
the mercantile world to the accommodations which are 
presented by banks, when they desire to hold over pro- 
duce for a rise in price, or to meet the outlay they 
require to make for carrying on the general processes 
of their occupation ; they consider that the demands of 
persons emerging from the lower walks in life, when 
competing with themselves for these advantages, should 
be judged of by a bank solely with reference to the 
general amount of security offered for repayment ; for 
in carrying on business in the United Kingdom so 
much depends upon the personal credit of employers, 
giving them a presumed facility in obtaining money on 
loan, when it is required unexpectedly, that when this 
is interrupted disappointment ensues. But it was 
learned to be the general course throughout the Austra- 
lian colonies to leave the squatters and farmers to obtain 
the loans of money they required almost entirely from 
other persons, who lent out money on mortgage ; while 
the loans required in the lower walks of life would be 
met by private persons acquainted with the parties ; and 
further, that any assistance granted to persons out of 
the ordinary course of business, would be rather in the 
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shape of very extensive advances to individuals, in whose 
capabilities and experience in business those conducting 
the bank would feel confidence: because it was the 
prevailing opinion among those authorities that the 
employers of labour generally, among the squatting and 
farming population, did not consider that it was the 
returns, in the shape of interest, upon their money 
invested, so much as the amount of personal ease or 
enjoyment in their occupation which they thus obtained. 
And this consideration being added to the circumstance 
that the expenses of legal proceedings (if such had 
to be undertaken,) would be of a less costly nature to 
recover from one individual, instead of from several, 
determined them to consider it more profitable to make 
large advances to but few individuals, and those only 
when engaged in large operations. 

Then, as it became known that the commercial world 
wanted motiey to pay for their imports, because there 
had not been time for raising sufficient exports with 
which to pay for them, the policy of these general 
financial arrangem^ents was better comprehended. For, 
commerce being generally conducted upon bills, and 
there being at first no exports wherewith to pay for what 
was imported into the colony, and which could not be 
paid for entirely by the money of the consumers, it was 
necessary that there should be money in the bank to 
enable the imports to be paid for, and thus to keep up 
the credit of the colony. And the power of the bank 
to do this might be interrupted, if they were required 
to cash all bills that might be presented to them; for 
those pushing upwards from the lower ranks of life 
might consider they were as well entitled as others to 
the advances of the bank ; and, from their not knowing 
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the nature of large commercial dealings, particularly 
between strangers, the bank might be pushed, and the 
supply of stores steadily coming into the colony might 
have been interrupted. 

But banking has been a safe and lucrative business in 
the Australian and the other adjacent colonies, as the 
dividends advertised of late years have shewn, and par« 
ticularly those of the Union Bank, which has been 
almost the only one established in New Zealand. 

The fluctuating price of grain has also been a cause of 
disappointment to the larger farmers. Thus, at the first 
starting, fair samples of seed sold at 15«., and sometimes 
20*. per bushel, while the commoner sorts sold at 10*. 
per bushel. Then the labourer would estimate the cost 
of his living at that price, and demand from the farmer 
an equivalent rate of wages, which he was obliged to 
give ; but when the harvest came round, the price sud- 
denly fell to 6*. per bushel, at which rate it continued 
above two years, during which period some farmers 
were even feeding their pigs with wheat. However, in 
consequence of the very short supply of labour in the 
colony, wages did not fall, and the farmer had to meet 
an equal rate of wages and price for his stores generally, 
while the price of what he produced had fallen one- 
half. 

Now this fall in price may be accounted for as follows : 
— The demand for consumption in the colony was very 
small, in proportion to the facility for raising it ; by the 
fourth year the colony had grown enough for itself, with 
some to spare ; the price accordingly was then regulated 
by the cost of exporting it, and the price in other ports. 
Again, the price in other ports would still continue at 
lOs, per bushel, but the cost of the carriage to it, and 
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the merchant's profit who exported it^ would fall on the 
grower in the Canterbury Plains. 

Again, when the price of grain was high in the colony, 
all residents in the town would desire to raise enough 
for their own consumption, if not to have a surplus for 
sale; accordingly, all townspeople, including profes- 
sional men, store-keepers, and even artizans and labour- 
ing men, would then desire to rent or buy a small piece 
of land on which to grow sufficient for their own con- 
sumption. Therefore, when the squatters on the stations 
up the country were supplied, the regular farmers had 
only to sell to the merchants for exportation. And 
here the price would be very much kept down by the 
circumstance that many who arrived as labourers, 
having started growing produce for sale on their own 
account, before they had saved sufficient money to keep 
themselves for the first year, would be so far in debt at 
the stores that they would be obliged to sell at almost 
any price that was offered. Besides the mercantile 
community were generally more desirous to obtain 
money to send in return for goods imported from 
Australia, rather than agricultural produce, which 
incurred some risk of deterioration on the passage. 

These circumstances, together with the comparative 
facility of raising produce on the level untimbered lands 
of the Canterbury Plains, may sufficiently account for 
the supply for the consumption of the colony having so 
soon exceeded the demand in it, and that so great a fall 
in price should occur. 

Another trouble, though of a lighter nature, bore on 
the regular farmers, in that the mercantile community 
introduced a system of charging interest at 10 per cent., 
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into their accounts^ if not settled quarterly ; and this 
custom was sanctioned by the practice of the Supreme 
Court, in allowing 8 per cent, to be charged as a legal 
rate of interest, without any previous understanding on 
fhe matter. Now, as the practice in older colonies is to 
allow long periods, without interest, between the large 
producer and his merchant, this system of charging 
interest came unexpectedly upon the agricultural com- 
munity, who are not accustomed to, and would find 
great difficulty in introducing, this practice into their 
dealings with one another. But this, of course, is done 
on the part of the mercantile community to meet the 
bank charges on their bills coming due to the bank. 

But again, considering that the colonists came from 
every direction of the British Empire, and were mostly 
previously unacquainted with each other, and that many 
were without previous experience in the business they 
had begun, it need not occasion surprise that some 
mistakes, annoyances, and disappointments of another 
nature, occurred. 

For instance, a proprietor of land inquiring for money 
to be obtained on mortgage, was addressed by a young 
man beginning business in a mercantile firm, to the 
efl^ect that he would have some money, belonging to 
another person, to lend out in the course of a few 
months, and that he would keep it for him. The pror 
prietor afterwards called frequently Bt the young man's 
store, to know when the money would be ready, and 
was at last suddenly informed that the money was lent 
to another person. This proved a great disappointment 
to the proprietor, who had been expecting it, and taught 
him the necessity of caution, and reducing to writing 
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agreements of that nature before depending upon their 
fulfilment. 

Another irritating case occurred^ where a person com- 
mencing a large farm hired his dray to go up the 
country to a wealthy individual^ lately arrived from a 
neighbouring colony^ who loaded it so heavily that the 
driver had to leave a part of the load on the road, and the 
owner of the load had immediately afterwards to leave 
the colony on business. The owner of the dray did not 
consider it was any part of his agreement to send this 
part of the load up the country, and it was exceedingly 
inconvenient for him to do so, because the up-country 
tracks were not then marked out, and there was some 
danger attending inexperienced persons, unattended, 
driving up the country ; so, having received a message 
from the man left upon the station, to the effect that he 
did not want the articles left upon the road, he thought 
they might safely await (as they were enclosed in a 
barrel) until the owner of them returned. However, 
the owner of the barrel and its contents was away for 
several months, and when he did return claimed com- 
pensation for breach of contract from the owner of the 
dray. The owner of the dray supposed he had only 
hired out his dray for a specified time, and not rendered 
himself responsible for any goods upon it; but, not 
expecting an accident of this nature, had not drawn up 
any agreement in writing upon it. Accordingly when 
he consulted his lawyer on the point, he found that if 
the case went to a Court of Law it must be tried in 
another province, when, supposing he gained his case, 
he would probably be £100 out of pocket, and if he lost 
it, very likely £300 ; so, though well-disposed to try the 
point at law, he was obliged, in consequence of the state 
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of his finances at that time, to consent to a compromise^ 
which only left him £40 out of pocket. 

This latter case was only one among several which 
showed the necessity of the colony possessing a court 
within it, before which should be cognizable debts. or 
matters in dispute exceeding in value £20. The General 
Assembly have since passed a law, which is now in force, 
extending the jurisdiction of a local court permitted to 
be formed in each colony to £100. And this was very 
greatly desired, because the expense of attending courts 
of law may amount to a practical denial of justice to 
persons in reduced circumstances, who might desire to 
resort to them. 

Troubles have also arisen unexpectedly between 
friends and relatives in making out divisions of property; 
some of which may be explained as follows : — 

Some families in the United Kingdom are brought 
up, in consequence of having only small pecuniary 
resources, to view the state of marriage, as being gene- 
rally that of a misfortune to them. This may arise 
from old associations requiring them to maintain a 
certain appearance before the world, which they can 
only do by living in the single state. Want of training 
in trading or industrial pursuits may hinder them from 
endeavouring by those means to improve their pecuniary 
circumstances : or ill-health, want of personal friends, 
or many other causes, may preclude their obtaining 
employments or situations with a fixed income attached 
to it, sufficient to justify the expectation of bringing up 
a family without anxiety. 

Thus, some families, when several in number, may 
grow up into middle age without entering on the state 
of marriage. And this, of course, to the generality 
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of mankind, is a position more or less irksome to con- 
template. 

One in such a family may therefore determine on 
starting himself in a young colony, with such money as 
he can obtain, with a previous understanding of being 
joined by others of the family afterwards. When this 
occurs among people previously totally unacquainted 
with colonial business, the person who has gone first 
to the colony has probably laid out more of his capital 
than was perhaps judicious, in pushing on the buildings 
and accessories to the comforts of his occupation, 
because he trusts to the money which his relatives 
would afterwards bring him, to continue the occupation. 
Now this may appear to him, on many grounds, to be 
advisable. For instance, the high rate of labour for 
building and domestic service would suggest a great 
economy as arising from relatives living together, to 
which no objection would be expected, as they had 
probably previously been accustomed to do so. A good 
position for an occupation, with vicinity to a town, may 
thus be secured, but a lai^r outlay has been undergone 
by the first of the family, of an unremunerative nature, 
than his pecuniary circumstances, if contemplated upon 
his own capital alone, would otherwise justify. He 
occupies himself inquiring into and learning the general 
mode of conducting the business he has started, and a 
long list may be made out of articles generally useful 
to the occupation, which may be sent to his friends, 
concluding with a remark that money was more re- 
quired than the articles ; but that if a certain amount 
of money was brought, the articles enumerated would 
be useful. 

But the heat and impetuosity with which youug 
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people leave their homes for the first time^ previously 
inexperienced in business, eager and willing to embark 
in life for themselves, perhaps glad beyond measure to 
know they can do anything to assist the relative gone 
before them, may cause every attention to be paid to 
getting all the articles enumerated in the letters ; but 
the remarks about the value of ready money are not 
heeded. Then, in due time, the person in the colony 
is joined by his relatives ; but, instead of the money, he 
finds a goodly array of articles, with an intimation that 
the money is coming afterwards^ but is awaiting the 
sale of some property or other matters not completed 
before they started. And when the money does arrive, 
it may be found to be clogged with injunctions from the 
parents or trustees to invest it in some mode which 
materially diverts it from the purpose, which the first 
of the party, in the colony, had designed for it. This 
might be easily accounted for by supposing the parents 
to be in advanced years, and apprehensive that the 
plans of the first starter for the colony might be found 
to fail ; and that the whole party might therefore return 
upon their hands almost penniless : they might, in 
consequence, direct that the money should be invested 
in some mode that appears to them to be more secure. 
But time may be lost before this is re-arranged and the 
money is rendered available for the occupation. But, 
in the meantime, the plans of the starter being baulked, 
the returns of the occupation are interrupted. The 
young relatives move about in the colony and perhaps 
hear the plans of their relative who came before them 
criticised ; for it is remarkable how people in a young 
colony descant upon other people's affairs, and think 
they could manage them better for them than they do 
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themselves ; forgetting that domestic arrangements offer 
impediments and interfere more or less when planning 
the economy of an industrial occupation; and even 
often determine the modes in which they are conducted. 
Thus doubts may be entertained as to the business 
character of the first comer's arrangements^ and the 
idea be considered of getting their money separately 
together, in order to enter upon speculations they may 
hear of as promising to be lucrative. Then^ after the 
first pleasure of meeting again is over^ and those last 
arrived have learned the business of the colony^ it is 
found that to become married is considered indispens- 
able to their comfort. Accordingly, a division of 
property is now called for^ and this can seldom be 
effected, especially if the persons had been previously 
inexperienced in business^ without detriment to both, 
but especially to the original mover of the party, who 
may not, therefore, be inclined to look with favour on 
this change of purpose in his relatives ; for both parties 
may expect to suffer when a forced sale of goods takes 
place; and the first -comer would regret he had not 
taken into account that selfishness is a prevailing ingre- 
dient of human nature, and that the propensity of 
mankind) especially in the lower walks of life, is un- 
doubtedly to desire to pull others down to their own 
level, rather than to encourage families to build up 
their houses, by affording mutual help and assistance to 
one another. 

It appears advisable, therefore, for persons going out 
to a colony, to know and settle beforehand how they 
purpose to divide, in case they should desire afterwards 
to separate establishments or occupations; because, if 
thoy are not clearly agreed upon this^ they may after- 
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wards be delayed in starting themselves in their separate 
occupations ; and as many go without previous expe- 
rience in business^ the consideration of these arrange- 
ments is often unduly postponed. Independence is 
doubtless a ruling idea in colonial life. To be indepen- 
dent of the wants or wishes of others prevails as much 
among the upper as the lower circles, and shows itself in 
the readiness to part establishments^ notwithstanding 
any extra expense or discomfort entailed by doing so. 
At the same time, colonial life is everywhere spoken of 
as being particularly adapted to the circumstances of 
large families, for if they act together they can assist 
each other in numerous ways which local experience 
points out for economizing labour; and several large 
families are to be met in Canterbury who act well toge- 
ther, and express themselves well contented with their 
prospects. 

But at the first starting of the Canterbury colony, 
from the absence of direct information, great mistakes 
were made by guardians and elder relatives as to the 
requirements of younger branches, when settling in the 
colony ; the prevailing idea of course being that what 
was good in England was the proper thing to adopt 
there also. 

Thus, people in the United Kingdom, supposing that 
matters of business were similarly conducted in the 
colony, were apt to feel somewhat offended that their 
well-meant endeavours to assist their friends should be 
met by statements to the effect that they were of no use 
at all, and complained of being asked to do things that 
appeared to them entirely out of the proper course of 
business. 

Ludicrous stories were at one time told of the inter- 
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pretations put upon requests made from the colonists to 
their friends in England ; as, for instance, a man writing 
for an Aldemey cow to be sent out to him, would per- 
haps receive a bull of another breed, which he had no 
occasion for. And this extended itself into public 
affairs likewise. Thus the earliest promoters of the 
colony were told, in reply to their kind intentions of 
getting up subscriptions for the erection of churches, 
schools, colleges, &c., that they would soon be in a con- 
dition to have these things, but what they then required 
was the management of their own local government, for 
that the paternal fostering of the Old Country would 
waste away the patience and energy of the people, by 
procrastination, which necessarily accompanies the ad- 
ministration of the public business of a country that has 
to await orders and instructions, in detail, from an office 
at so great a distance that it cannot be conversant 
with the local wants of a small community newly started 
into life. 

Political leaders held the opinion that the vigorous 
and energetic ideas with which the colonists left Eng- 
land, would fade away, when they found that plans 
proposed and entered upon for their material progress 
were liable to be subverted by orders, from an office 
which could not judge of the consequences arising to 
the small community concerned; and that either a 
general disregard or disinclination to enter upon the 
administration of public affairs would ensue among the 
people at large ; thus rendering the possession of office 
a temptation to a system of jobbing and intrigue ; or 
that the geYieral good feeling toward the parent country 
would be entirely withdrawn. While the people settled 
into a moody, discontented state, with an absence of 
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interest in public affairs, and a general decline of public 
spirit prevailing among them ; seeing that^ under this 
system, there was not sufficient inducement to excite 
the upper ranks to make that enquiry and interest into 
the circumstances of the lower classes, which is engen- 
dered by the representative system of England into the 
management of parochial or other business, even in the 
remotest country districts. 

New Zealand never was a convict settlement, and the 
people required to be kept up to a spirited remembrance 
of their rights and privileges, as being the security to 
induce exertion on their part, to render the country 
the seat of a future opulent and contented colony, 
instead of being allowed to contract extravagant habits, 
and a proneness to indulge in low and animal pursuits, 
which the absence of political privileges is too apt to 
foster, wherever the abundance of food in a newly-settled 
district gives a facility for enjoyment ; but when the 
change of administration on the introduction of the new 
constitution granted to the colony, took place, the con- 
tention between the new and the old possessors of the 
public offices was sufficiently sharp to alarm for the 
time those not previously experienced in political 
struggles, as to the prospects of future quiet and good 
order in the colony. 

But it should be remembered that public spirit in the 
population is as essential to the proper conduct of a 
civil government, where the republican form prevails, 
as that the principle of honour should rule in a nation 
under the monarchical form.* The small extent of the 
police establishment has been hitherto compensated by 
the willingness of the settlers to act the part of the 

* Further political matters will be alluded to separately. 
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policeman when aifty occasion has presented itself. For 
instance^ among a cargo of labourers, imported from 
Melbourne into the province, were some- two or three 
of the convict class, and one of them immediately re- 
commenced his calling as a housebreaker. It was soon 
known that two houses at stations in the country had 
been entered and robbed during the absence of their 
inmates, in one, the box of a female servant had been 
robbed, among other things, of the letters of her affianced. 
A strong feeling was excited everywhere to catch the 
thief; and it was soon reported that a stranger, with a 
bundle on his back, had been seen in the vicinity of the 
dray track, but he had always disappeared before he 
could be overtaken. However, as the track passed an 
eating-house, a watch was kept for him there ; and in a 
heavy shower of rain he was seen to pass it, when one 
colonist ran out with the intention of keeping him in 
view, or of detaining him in conversation, while another 
ran for a magistrate. There was no difficulty in obtain- 
ing a conviction in this case, as the stolen goods were 
found upon his person. Another case may be instanced, 
where a violent character, having escaped from jail, was 
met and recognised by a squatter, up the country, who 
happened to be a magistrate ; he was accordingly chased, 
and while being conveyed back to prison, on the fol- 
lowing day, he again tried to escape; but a pistol-shot 
through the thigh arrested him in his flight, and he was 
safely lodged again in jail. Now when men could earn 
from 8*. to 10^. a day by honest labour, it appeared 
very bad policy to spend perhaps weeks in obtaining 
property to the amount of £2 or £3 by theft, and, as the 
foregoing instances showed an intention on the part of 
the people fully to support the officers of the law, it 
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was felt that the very small police force enrolled in the 
colony was sufficient for its purposes. 

The absence of crime constitutes one great charm 
for those living in New Zealand^ for men able to work 
can make so much more by the high rate of wages 
than by stealing, that it is literally felt to be true by 
the labouring population that "Honesty is the best 
policy/' Professional beggars are quite unknown, they 
would be an object of curiosity to the colony, for the 
laziest persons have obtained their keep by work of the 
slightest nature. 

The rough life of a young colony entails some trials 
to the moral courage of those who have been brought 
up in the luxuries of an old-settled country, and there 
is philosophy in the changes of opinion brought about 
among bodies of men, whether large or small, for they 
vare occasioned by such trials. 

The subject of colonisation, viewed in the light of 
this publication, must be comparatively new to the 
majority of readers in the United Kingdom ; but why 
should that circumstance deter the writer from putting 
them forward? To please themselves, and not to 
enquire into the business of others, is doubtless viewed 
as being the only profitable subject for contemplation 
by the bulk of mankind. Selfishness is doubtless a 
prevailing ingredient in human nature, and generally 
determines men's actions much more than the prin- 
ciples that they may profess to guide them, and troubles 
of every nature, public and private, may be traced to it. 
However, it is not so with all ; for the philosophical 
mind may be met with, though it is comparatively rare, 
in all ranks and classes, desirous of enquiring into what 
constitutes the good of others. And in consequence of 
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the cheapness of books in the present day, men of a 
philosophical turn, in all classes of the population, may 
indulge their taste in some degree. But it should ever 
be borne in mind, that new ideas, started in any age, 
which appear to oppose the privileges, the prejudices, or 
the material interests of any large body of men, receive 
from those classes a very vigorous opposition. The 
generation in which new piinciples of any philosophy, 
involving great changes in the practice of any profes- 
sion, or on which are founded the means of any class 
earning their livelihood, must, in a measure, die out 
before such principles are generally adopted. The 
nation at large must wait until the new principles 
brought forward in any science are suflSciently agreed 
upon by those who are placed in responsible situations, 
and are earning their livelihood by the practice of that 
science, before any new principles can be incorporated 
into either the laws or the general practice of the 
kingdom. 

This is well exemplified in the science of medicine. 
Thus two new schools, in some senses allied to one 
another — viz.. Homoeopathy and Animal Magnetism, 
have been brought in the present day into a prominent 
position, and are supposed to be advancing as fast as 
the very novel treatment they prescribe can be expected 
to find acceptance : but before they can come into the 
general practice of the nation, the majority of the 
families must have witnessed, or become personally con- 
versant with, many instances where these new schools 
have succeeded after the old one has failed. Writers 
on these schools, generally introduce their system by 
remarks on the time all previous discoveries in science 
have required before being publicly adopted and taught. 

M 2 
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Thus it is related that the law of gravitation, dis- 
covered by Sir Isaac Newton, was not adopted into the 
system of the college to which he belonged until forty 
years after its discovery ; while to the present day it is 
rejected by colleges in Spain ; and, similarly, that all 
principles in the science of medicine, involving great 
changes in the practice, which are now practised and 
adopted, did receive, when first promulgated, great op- 
position, and this throughout the generation of their 
discoverers. But how does the popular belief in the 
nation at large, on the eflScacy of the remedial art, con- 
trast with that of its professors ? Thus the popular 
belief may be said to be that medicine completely 
cures diseases ; but the philosophy of the art regards 
the human constitution as so predisposed to inherent 
diseases that medicines can only be considered as pallia- 
tives, joined to the avoidance of exciting causes. 

Again, how are difficulties of a political nature in 
the conduct of public affairs generally overcome ? Take, 
for instance, the introducing of great changes into the 
mode of conducting any of the public offices. Those 
installed in a government office, brought up in a certain 
routine, are not prone to listen to complaints of errors 
in their administration which entail extra work upon 
them by requiring prompt investigation. It is but 
human nature to shelter themselves under the plea that 
complaints are frequently made which, on investigation, 
turn out to be either groundless, or are greatly exag- 
gerated, and that this is ground for delaying or refusing 
investigation into others brought before them. A social 
evil may therefore arise, and when this has grown into 
sufficient importance, the conscience of some among 
those employed in that office, but who are generally in 
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a subordinate position, and therefore brought more 
immediately into contact with the evil, becomes aroused. 

The desire may therefore be entertained to bring 
about in the minds of their superiors a change in the 
custom of the oflSce, which may remove that evil : but 
this so generally proves impracticable, that some among 
those who feel the evil, but are possessed of ardent and 
conscientiotis minds, feel their duty to their Creator lies 
in leaving that oflSce, and calling the attention of the 
country to the evils they deplore. Now the public 
sense generally appreciates the value of warnings con- 
veyed by persons who have sacrificed some little position 
or comforts in prospect, in order, for conscience sake, to 
contend with social evils ; and does not allow the public 
laws, intended to deter the designing and malevolent, 
to be turned into means by those administering the 
public offices, which they are ready enough to do, for 
concealing or delaying inquiries into their administra- 
tion. The nation glories in her laws, allowing free scope 
for expression of opinion, whether it be conveyed in 
publications under the guise of fiction, or that of simple 
narrative, and exults in possessing this liberty more 
strongly than other nations on the continent of Europe : 
so inquiry is generally excited to ascertain the cause or 
truth of what is brought to their notice; and when 
conviction is imprinted on the public mind, of a social 
evil being fostered, a change is brought about in the 
conduct of the public office that fosters it. 

But this is too frequently a long and tiresome process, 
and but few persons who have to consider the means 
for their daily living can afford to wait for this convic- 
tion gaining a hold on the public mind, or to spend 
their time in bringing it about, though they may relate 
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or write about it as occasions offer. If therefore, they 
are not possessed of private resources, on which to live 
until changes are brought about in the mode of con- 
ducting a public office, that will enable them again 
conscientiously to join it ; it is generally more agree- 
able for persons placed in a subordinate position to 
choose another line of life, where the mind may feel 
more satisfied in its every-day pursuits ; but this delay, 
it is argued, cannot be avoided, for the constitution of 
the country regards the public offices as appointed 
merely to administer laws made by the United Legis- 
latures, and are not intended to lead the public mind 
in forming new laws, or making changes in those already 
established, which is the prevailing popular idea re- 
garding the purposes for which they are appointed. So 
to arouse the public mind is a legitimate course of 
action, though highly distasteful to the timid among the 
wealthy. 

Any person therefore, who has been accustomed to 
inquire into the opposition and repugnance habitually 
entertained by mankind to receiving all new principles 
of science, when they are first brought forward, will feel 
little difficulty in considering further the views brought 
forward in these pages on the subject of colonization, 
when being applied to the wants of the crowded popu- 
lation of Great Britain. 

The troubles that have been experienced in the 
Canterbury colony appear in many instances to have 
originated rather in the spirit of eagerness, and a con- 
sequent too great readiness to spend money on the part 
of some of the employers of labour, who were without 
a previous experience in the economy of production ; 
but the difficulties have been much lighter to those who 
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have had to contend with the ordinary troubles of 
business in crowded countries : and visitors from other 
colonies usually describe the province as having enjoyed 
unusual advantages in a physical point of view for 
commencing producing occupations ; want of labourers 
being the almost sole drawback ; and the residents must 
be generally considered contented with their choice, for 
the number of departures from the colony have been 
few, while most of those who had left it, have returned 
to it again. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



POTJTICAL MATTERS. 



Self- Government was not obtained in New Zealand without a straggle — 
The presence of a large warlike Native Population was supposed to 
furnish grounds for deferring the boon— The Natives were conciliated 
by the arts of Peace, viz., giving good wages for their labour, and also 
trading with them — ^The relative numbers of the two JUces by the 
Census of 1867 — The Financial Debate in the General Assembly — The 
result is that a Loan of half-flrm!llion of money is obtained on security 
of the Land Fund, with the guarantee of the Imperial Gk>vemment, to 
be paid off in thirty years — A Steam Service contracted for — Opinions 
in the Colony on the position of Elected Superintendent — A Source 
whence future Political Parties may arise— The scarcity of Labour in 
the Canterbury Province explained with the provisions made to meet 
it — A Bet made that the exports of the Province in 1861, her twelfth 
year, will amount to £600,000 — ^This is compared with the Exports of 
South Australia and the Victorian Colony — Agricultural capabilities of 
the Canterbury Province, and her Census of 1867 — Probable future 
Legislation in favour of the Pastoral Interest— The Canterbury and 
Otago Schemes for obtaining the emigration of Labourers compared — 
A topic of Complaint with the Colonists of the Northern Island against 
those formerly administering their (Government. 

Various publications on New Zealand have probably 
informed the general reader that a constitution has been 
lately granted the Colony by the Imperial Legislature, 
which is supposed to be formed very much on the model 
of that of the United States of America, with certain 
very important powers for introducing changes with the 
consent of the Imperial authority. 
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' The details of the constitution, and the laws already 
passed, may be gathered in various local publications. 
Provincial almanacs register the acts of their Councils 
and those of the General Assembly, while the news- 
papers furnish the debates and general feeling in the 
Colony ; therefore, allusions only to the most important 
measures passed, and the principles on which contention 
has been going on, with reference to those now proceed- 
ing, and others likely tg be brought forward, may prove 
of interest to the reader. The party formerly in power 
did not resign without a struggle, and the principle of 
responsible advisers in administering the government, 
similar to that of Great Britain, was not carried without 
reference to Imperial authority ; but the feeling of the 
Colony was strong in its favour, and no light amount of 
irritation was felt that the political privileges of the 
Colonists had been so long withheld. 

The circumstance of there being but a very small 
white population, while there was a large native or 
aboriginal one, contributed to this. For there had been 
a war between the native and the white population, but 
this was brought to a conclusion by judiciously employ- 
ing them in constructing roads in the Colony, for which 
they were paid at 2^. 6d. per day. This high rate of 
wages was afterwards increased, and the natives were 
so well satisfied, that they became frequently employed, 
and ultimately traded largely with the white man. Thus 
the natives became gradually sensible of the advantages 
accruing to them jfrom the presence of the white man. 
They were well pleased at the high wages he paid them, 
and were glad to exchange their wheat, potatoes and 
timber, for tobacco, tea, sugar, and European manu- 
factures. These comforts have been greatly increased 
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to the natives; for the finding of gold in Australia, 
having raised wages there highly, has also raised the 
rate in New Zealand, and natives now commonly earn 
5*. per diem and upwards. Many of their young men 
and boys, when living near Europeans, soon learned the 
value of accounts, and also to read and write their own 
language. So, many now possess cattle, and breeding 
mares, others can saw, or bring firewood for sale on 
their own buUock-drays, while the women hire them- 
selves out to assist in washing, and other household 
labour, at 8s. a day ; and it may be said that the younger 
portion of the tribes in his vicinity have adopted the 
religion of the white man. 

Also, whatever fears may have been excited by the 
disproportion in the number of the white to that of the 
native population, are now done away by the steady 
flow of emigration that has been yearly going on since 
the Maori war. The general estimate of the native 
population, in 1857, amounted to 90,000; while the 
census of that year exceeded 37,000 for the white popu- 
lation, which may possibly increase 50 per cent, per 
annum for the next few years. But as the Maories get 
good wages, and what to them are high prices, consider- 
ing their simple requirements, for the produce they may 
raise, troubles of a political nature with them are less 
likely to occur each year. However, after the war, 
anticipations of troubles with the Maories have been 
usually adduced, as affording sufficient reasons for with- 
holding from the colonists the desired boon of self- 
government; but this, afiber some contention, the 
General Assembly of New Zealand received, in their 
second yearns meeting, from the home authorities, and 
proceeded to plan their general financial policy. 
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The business of the General Assembly during the 
first year was rather of a preliminary nature ; but the 
contention was sharp, as the party who had been admin- 
istering the Government were not disposed at once to 
yield up their places, though they had been accustomed 
to hear themselves blamed^ and to have exception taken 
to their policy, by the great masses of the white popu- 
lation in the colony. 

It was urged in the course of debate, that there was 
comparatively little land in the Northern island, of 
good quality, and at the same time free of the native 
claims, to be offered for sale. 

It was argued that, in considering the public finances 
of those provinces, more money came in from the 
Customs than from sales of land ; therefore, it was con^ 
tended, that land might beneficially be almost given 
away, as long as ipeople resided upon and cultivated it, 
because the annual revenue population brings to the 
Government, in the shape of customs on manufactures 
imported, would be yearly increasing, and becoming a 
more permanent source of revenue than could be derived 
from the sale of waste lands. On*the other hand, it was 
argued that there was a large quantity of waste land for 
sale in the Middle island, which, if properly husbanded, 
would realize a very large amount of money in their 
provinces; while, from the scantier population, their 
Customs' revenue was there very small. Debates on 
these points arose, for the purpose of determining from 
which fund, viz., whether from the Customs, or from the 
fund occasioned by the sale of waste lands, the expenses 
of the general government should be drawn. Then, when 
the debt of the New Zealand Company was considered, 
it was found that there was no probability of meeting 
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that charge, with any funds likely to accrue in the 
Northern inland ; but there was a prospect of paying it 
off by the sale of waste lands in the Middle Island. It 
was well known that the feelings of each province were 
opposed to allowing authorities from other provinces to 
superintend the administration of their waste lands; 
therefore a proposition of the following nature was 
adopted^ and has been carried into effect, viz., to divide 
the debt due to the New Zealand Company equally 
between the three provinces of the Middle Island, and 
to borrow money in London to pay it off, pledging 
the land fund of those provinces as security for the 
loan. Then, as the Northern Island required money 
to complete purchases of land from the natives ; money- 
was abo to be borrowed in London to meet the native 
claim, and the land-fund of those three provinces was 
to be the security for the repayment of that loan. The 
provinces of the northern island were then in receipt of 
sufficient revenue from their Customs to carry on their 
respective governments, while the provinces of the Mid- 
dle Island depended mainly on the sale of their waste 
lands. Thus the land funds of all the provinces are 
pledged ; but as the Imperial Government have lent their 
guarantee (which reduces the rate of interest to 4 per 
cent.), the yearly charge is Very moderate, and the loan 
will be paid off in the course of thirty years—so this im- 
portant matter may be considered as concluded. The 
starting of an efficient colonial mail steam service is 
also concluded, which is not only greatly desired by the 
mercantile community, but is also required to remedy 
the present, inconvenient delay of communication 
between the seat of government and the provincial 
authorities. 
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The principal topic under discussion now in the 
colony is the position of elected superintendents, which 
has been found to occasion some inconvenience in prac- 
tice ; for the authority of the General Assembly over- 
rides that of the provincial councils, therefore an elected 
superintendent can plead, when he has occasion to differ 
from the ministry appointed by the General Assembly, 
that he is responsible to the people who elected him ; 
and, as all the provincial councils have adopted the rules 
of the British House of Commons, the introduction of 
bills into those councils is left with the superintendent. 
Should, therefore, a violent party feeling in a province 
compel him to a prolonged resistance to the authority 
of the General Assembly, the wheels of government in 
that province may be nearly stopped ! 

It is argued, therefore, on one side, that the super- 
intendent ought to be nominated by the general 
government, because the interests of each province are 
sufficiently protected by its own elected councils, and 
the superintendent can only act in conjunction with 
them. It is said that, as the constitution gives a nearly 
universal suffrage to New Zealand, an elected superin- 
tendent must be almost entirely the representative of 
the labouring classes, and that the rights of property 
may be liable to be interfered with in seasons of popular 
excitement. It is argued, further, that although the 
presidents of the different States of the American Con- 
federation are appointed by election ; nevertheless those 
States were independent of one another; organised and 
advanced in the mode of conducting their governments 
at the period of their federation ; but that the case of 
New Zealand differs, in that the provinces are not yet 
sufficiently forward in their political organisation to 
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allow of elected superintendents being placed over them. 
It is said, also, that the position of elected snperinten* 
dents was urged in the British House of Commons by 
only one old colonial reformer, with whom it happened 
to be a hobby — viz., the late Sir W. Molesworth, Bart. 
On the other hand, it is argued that, whatever be the 
theoretical defects of the anomaly, it is well known in 
British history that the labouring population do not 
surrender what they deem a right once granted to them, 
and, therefore, the endeavour to do away with the office 
of elected superintendent would cause more contention 
than the anticipated advantages promised. It is argued 
that the difficulties which have hitherto arisen might 
be obviated by a clearer definition between the powers of 
the provincial authority and those of the general govern- 
ment, so that each may understand more distinctly than 
they do at present their respective powers, and that 
this would prevent the subordinate authority from en- 
deavouring to encroach upon the higher authority ; and 
further, that this has occurred hitherto merely from 
the circumstance of the provincial councils, having 
first been called together, and put into action, when the 
constitution plainly contemplated the General Assem- 
bly being first assembled to appoint the work for the 
subordinate legislatures. It is said, however, that in 
two only of the provinces, viz., Wellington and Can- 
terbury, is much feeling shown in favour of the office of 
elected superintendent : while in the four other pro- 
vinces it is desired to do away with the position. And 
this is supposed to arise from the state of the electoral 
roll, because the confidence of the proprietaiy classes 
cannot be given to a man at the head of the province 
who has been nominated entirely by the labouring 
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classes, from among their own ranks, and who cannot^ 
therefore, be supposed to possess sufficient information 
on the diflFerent wants and policies of the colony, to 
judge fairly between conflicting interests, or to head 
becomingly the hospitalities of the province, and to 
convey information concerning it to strangers visiting 
the country. This is considered not to accord with the 
principle of representation, as practised in Great Britain, 
which is supposed to be so regulated as to represent 
fairly the diflFerent interests of the country, and is not 
based upon the suppositionof representing numbers only. 
It is defined that somewhat of compromise, or rather of 
forbearance and concession, is the spirit of the British 
constitution; if either party were to employ to the 
utmost the powers allowed by law, there would be a 
stop to the government of the country. 

There have been some troubles in consequence of the 
provincial councils having passed bills granting per- 
mission to private persons to erect mills, bridges, fee, 
which bills had been afterwards disallowed by the 
general government, solely on the ground that the 
subject was not in the jurisdiction of the provincial 
council, and that the sanction of the general govern- 
inent should have been obtained before the bills were 
presented by the superintendent to their respective 
councils ; and as this caused a yearns delay in rectifying 
the mistake, the public were not pleased at so much 
time being lost before the desired conveniences were 
obtained. But there is no doubt that the bias given to 
mere numbers by the state of the electoral roll causes 
the chief hostility to the circumstance of the superin- 
tendent being an elected officer; and many future 
diflferences between political parties may be expected to 
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turn on this point. Other divisions may be expected 
to arise from the following source : At the first starting 
of a new colony, if we suppose the population to be 
divided into the two classes of employers and the em- 
ployed, we must suppose that those who employ labour, 
make their calculations in the hope of obtaining some 
returns for their money laid out by the sale of their 
produce, before they part with their money in the first 
instance ; but as this is viewed in countries newly occu- 
pied as being attended with some uncertainty, it is 
usual for certain rights to be held out by those who 
have the business of making the laws, and regulating 
the usages of the young community, as a further in- 
ducement to the employers to proceed in their occupa- 
tion. Now, these rights may be of diflerent descriptions 
to suit diflferent occupations ; but, whatever they may 
be, they will enter into the calculations of the em- 
ployers, as being rights to which they consider them- 
selves legally entitled. But it may happen that, some 
years hence, these rights may be objected to by the 
mass of the population on diflerent grounds, and the 
demand be made to do away with them. If, therefore, 
this is done with the consent of the holders, it would 
be fair enough ; but if any are deprived of these rights 
without compensation, and against their will, they must 
deem themselves to be injured individuals. But in the 
conduct of public afl^airs under representative institu- 
tions, when men are bidding against one another for the 
popular favour, to obtain possession of oflSice, some will 
be found who are more regardful of the popular clamour 
to withdraw these rights, than to respect the abstract 
title of those who hold them ; so these rights may be 
interfered with, in a manner seriously to affect the 
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pecuniary prospects of some of their possessors. Such 
will surely, therefore, consider those who had deprived 
them as being unfit persons to conduct puplic aflfairs, in 
consequence of showing this disregard for the rights of 
private property. Injuries of this nature may therefore 
be expected at some future time/ to lead to the forma- 
tion of distinct political parties, independent of the 
personal animosities they may engender. 

The scarcity of labour that has existed in the Canter- 
bury Province may be explained by relating, that the 
ships sent out by the Canterbury Association, viz., 
about twenty in number, might convey nearly equal 
numbers of cabin, intermediate, and steerage passengers, 
the hold of each vessel being pretty well filled with 
their luggage. Now both cabin and intermediate pas- 
sengers would be desirous of employing labourers, there- 
fore the supply brought in these ships did not equal the 
demand, even though some of the cabin passengers, 
who were young men coming out to learn, would be 
glad to take work, even when in receipt of small 
incomes from England ; and when it is also considered 
how soon the labourer rises out of the condition of a 
farm-servant, it may be better understood how limited 
was the supply of labour, compared with the demand 
for it. Labourers came in from other colonies, but so 
did employers at the same time. After the Association 
stopped, two small vessels, freighted with labourers, were 
received from Melbourne. Then an agent, sent to 
England, succeeded in the course of about two years, 
in sending out five or six vessels filled with emigrants, 
but the supply of money running short, only three more 
could be sent out during the next two years. The 
revenues of the colony being now large enough to sup- 
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port the expense^ it is expected an agent for the futore 
will be employed permanently in sending out emigrant 
vessels periodically. 

The rapid rise in material wealth that the Australian 
and New Zealand colonies have made^ has been matter 
of great surprise to those only acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the countries of Europe. Among the 
first-comers to the Canterbury Plains, was one from the 
colony of Victoria in Australia, who, in three years after 
Canterbury was started, having formed some estimate 
of the capabilities of the Province, ventured the opinion 
that its exports in the year 1861 (that is, about twelve 
years after it was started) would attain the amount of 
£500,000 ; and this opinion, being backed by a small 
bet of £5, was circulated through the colony. 

It was formed on estimating the natural rate of in- 
crease of sheep then in the Colony, or known to be on 
their way to it, leaving a moderate surplus for the export 
of dairy and agricultural produce, and was at the time 
deemed to be almost incredible ; but experience has 
shown it to be highly probable, from the rapid rate at 
which the exports are increasing. This estimate was 
formed without calculating on any mineral produce, 
but, as it is highly probable that a gold-field will be at 
work before the year indicated, a great addition to the 
exports of the Province is expected from that source. 
Now, this anticipated export is only analogous to the 
rise of the Australian colonies, as appears on reference 
to a small publication of statistics, by Foster, recently 
Colonial Secretary of the Province of Victoria ; for it 
therein appears that the exports of the Victorian colony, 
composed almost entirely of animal products, viz., wool 
and tallow, exceeded £600,000 in the twelfth year after 
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it was started. But this colony had a larger extent of 
pasture for their flocks to range over than the entire 
Middle Island of New Zealand presents ; and it enjoyed, 
moreover, easy access to New South Wales and 
Tasmania, which were then well stocked with sheep ; 
so young men with previous colonial experience could 
start their Runs with a larger flock, which gives a great 
advantage in commencing the occupation. From the 
same publication it is gathered, that the exports of 
South Australia amounted to about £400,000 in the 
twelfth year after it was started, and this was divided 
between mineral produce, valued at about £230,000, 
wool and tallow about £70,000, and agricultural 
produce, consisting almost entirely of flour, at £100,000. 
The price of flour at that period being about £10 per 
ton, this export would probably amount to 10,000 tons. 
The above-mentioned estimate of the probable exports 
of the Canterbury province, in her twelfth year, appears 
therefore to be only analogous to the early rise of the 
two colonies, as being intermediate between the two. 

In viewing the capabilities of the Canterbiuy Plains, 
the agriculturist would observe, that from each of the 
two centres at present established, viz., Christchurch 
and Kaiapoi, 10,000 tons of flour might be easily 
exported, if all the country within a day^s draying of 
those centres were fully occupied as arable farms, and 
engaged in raising wheat, as their chief product, for sale, 
while the abundance of running streams offers an 
ample water-power for grinding it. But the estimate 
of the capabilities of the province should not be limited 
to that amount, because the public surveyors estimate 
300,000 acres, within ten miles of the sea coast, as land 
well suited for agricultural purposes. 
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It may be observed that the published returns of 
1857 give the exports of the South Australian flour, 
(some of which was sent to England,) as amounting to 
30,000 tons, which it is thought will increase yearly, 
and supply most of the demand in Australia. And it 
should be noted that the exports of New Zealand to 
Australia are expected to consist principally of barley, 
oats, and dairy produce, rather than of flour, which the 
Australians can raise to any extent, provided they have 
the labour, as their climate is well adapted for wheat. 
But from the want of labour to till the soil, it is hardly 
expected that the exports of 1861, from the Canterbury 
province, in agricultural and dairy produce, (for the 
latter will be largely raised on the agricultural farms,) 
will attain the value of i6100,000 in that year, which 
T. >ald furnish an equivalent, in comparing the progress 
of this colony with that of South Australia in agricul- 
tural productions alone. Nevertheless, it is supposed, 
from other sources, that the amount of £500,000, which 
was estimated in the third year as being the probable 
value of the exports from the province in its twelfth 
year, will be attained, for the export of 1857 was 
generally estimated at £100,000, of which the wool 
alone was worth about £80,000,* (as could be judged of 
by estimating from returns of the census,) and the 
remaining £20,000 was made up in agricultural and 
dairy produce. 

Thirty thousand bushels of wheat were exported to 
the province of Wellington, which was purchased gene« 

* Becent information gives £109,000 as the declared value of the 
exports in 1857, increased on account of a rise in the price of wool ; and 
the revenue for the first half of the year 1858, as reaching £48,000, occa- 
sioned by increased land sales. 
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rally at from 4*. to 6s. per bushel. The census returns 
of the province of Canterbury gave, for the year 1857 — 
330,000 sheep, 13,000 head of cattle, and a population 
of more than 6,000 souls, while the revenue of the 
colony exceeded £40,000, which was nearly equally 
divided between the customs and the land fund. 

Speculations upon the probable price of land in 
future may take this form. 

The pastoral being the principal interest to the 
colony, and the occupation constituting its chief source 
of wealth, it is obviously the public policy to suit itself 
to these requirements. 

The province contains thirteen millions of acres, a 
great portion of which is high and mountainous coun- 
try, but six millions of acres may be safely assumed as 
capable of being let at a maximum rent of £100 for 
20,000 acres of land, when fully stocked : this would 
bring to the public treasury a yearly increase to the 
funds arising from the sale of waste lands (which are 
solely bought for agricultural purposes) amounting to 
£30,000 per annum. But it must be expected that, in 
eight or ten years, the Runs first started will be over- 
crowded, and some means must be adopted for increas- 
ing the feed on the run, to support the increase of the 
stock; for, when not required by the butcher, the wether 
is worth keeping for the sake of his wool ; and, as long 
as there is suflSicient feed, it is more profitable to keep 
him than to boil the carcase down for tallow ; but it 
would never answer for the squatter to spend money in 
improving the quality of feed upon land, the freehold 
of which was not secured to him. Schemes of the fol- 
lowing nature may hereafter be thought of: — If 10«. 
an acre can be obtained for large tracts of gravelly, 
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poor soil, not adapted for agriculture, and far in the 
interior, it ought to be considered a good price, and it 
would be worth the squatter's while to pay that price 
for the whole extent of his Run, provided it extended 
over a sufficient term of years to enable him to meet it 
from the proceeds of his occupation ; thus he might 
well aflTord to pay £500 a year, when holding 10,000 
sheep on a run of 20,000 acres, besides being able to 
afford to spend money yearly in improving the quality ' 
of the feed upon the Run. A scheme might, therefore, 
be proposed to him, rendering it oompulsory on his 
part to pay £500 a year, extending over a period of 
twenty years, at the end of which time the freehold 
of 20,000 acres would be made over to him; this 
would assess the land at a valuation of ten shillings 
the acre, and would secure to the public that it should 
be all sold, and not merely dotted over in detached 
portions, securing the best part of it, and leaving the 
remainder valueless. Such properties might be esti- 
mated to return from £5000 to £10,000 a year when 
completed, but requiring twenty years to complete them. 
If objections were urged to this by the other part of 
the population, that the price of good land was thereby 
reduced, it might be met by excepting a^ good agri- 
cultural land, well-timbered land, or that containing 
minerals, which could be surveyed and sold at the same 
price as the rest of the land in the colony. Neither 
side of course at present are ready to consider such a 
project ; but it has occurred to a few individuals in the 
colony, as being likely to be brought before the public 
mind at a future day. It has been thought that such 
an arrangement might be beneficially extended over a 
tract of two millions of acres of waste land, situated 
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nearest to the places of shipment; and if it were 
adopted^ £50^000 a year would accrue to the public 
treasury for twenty years in succession, without affect- 
ing the rent of the remaining four millions of acres, 
which might still be bringing in £20,000 per annum, 
until other terms were made with them. 

The consideration of such plans as the above set before 
one newly-arrived in the colony, may tend to satisfy 
him that each province has its own particular line of 
policy to pursue, of which the residents are the best 
judges, though piu'ty contentions may at times appear 
to run high, and that the opinions of neighbouring 
colonists, acquainted only with their own localities, are 
not suflScient guides in determining the merits of diffe- 
rent policies advanced. 

The presence of natives in the Northern islands 
requires in some points a different policy to be pursued 
to that which holds in the Middle island. The settlers 
in the North can carry on a trade with the natives by 
exchanging English manufactures for agricultural pro- 
duce, which they again export, and in consequence of 
the high price of labour, this sometimes answers better 
than to grow largely themselves for export ; while the 
policy of the Southern provinces, in consequence of 
there being few natives, more particularly requires 
obtaining European workmen. But here different ideas 
appear to regulate the governments of Canterbury and 
Otago : the former hope, by a systematic aid to emi- 
grants, to obtain the classes they desire ; while the latter 
appear to expect that a population will, of their own 
accord, find their way to the province, if pleased with 
the prospects held out to them of advancement. 

One great source of complaint between the colonists 
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in the Northern island^ and those formerly administer- 
ing their government, arose from the presence of native 
claims to the great bnlk and best portions of the waste 
lanas. - It was contended that these ought to have been 
purchased before the increase of population from Europe 
shoidd induce the natives to place so high a value upon 
them, that purchasing from them afterwards, would 
become diflScult, and the occasion of a large expenditure, 
which would be greatly required by the provincial 
government, for prosecuting their public works."^ The 
presence of these extensive native cl^jins were always a 
very irritating topic in the Northern islaijd, and doubt- 
less occasioned the chief source of that great disagree- 
ment which existed between the ct)lonists lEhd their 
former government. 

But the rude abundance throughout New Zealand, 
among the lower classes, constitutes a valid safeguard 
against serious disturbances; nevertheless some hope 
to rise to power by pursuing the trade of agitation. The 
demagogue is not absent. Even when common labour- 
ing men are earning 8*. and 10s, per diem, may some 
be heard to tell them that they are injured and wronged, 
and ought to contend with their oppressors ! 

It is objected by some to make the sale of waste lands 
the principal source for obtaining funds for introducing 
labour and carrying out public works, on the ground 

* If the reader here remembers that the wages of the native tribes 
when first brought into contact with Europeans seldom exceeds three or 
four pence per diem, (which is nearly the rate during the winter months 
in 'parts of Ireland and Germany), he may better comprehend the great 
advantages that have accrued to the Maories' of New Zealand by the con- 
tinued presence of the white man, and the increased value with which 
they now regard their claims to the waste lands. 
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that these expenses are thus thrown upon the yeoman 
class who can ill aflford it. It is replied, on the other 
hand, by those who have practically encountered the 
difficulties of conducting the government of young com- 
munities, that it is very difficult in their early days to 
obtain sufficient money for carrying them on without 
some simple and inexpensive mode of collection is 
adopted, and that no simpler one than the sale of waste 
lands exists. For the custom of employers is to pay for 
work done, and not to be done, while workmen desire 
to avoid the sense of incurring any heavy debt to a 
private employer ; so both these parties desire that the 
cost of the labourer's passage should come from a public 
fund, and that necessarily when the cost is high. Also 
that the introduction of labour and continuance of public 
works yearly improves the value of land, and it is there- 
fore just that the owners of it, whether large or small 
proprietors, should bear the expense. Again, that it is 
not the custom of traders to lay out their money on 
what does not promise them immediate returns, so their 
contributions can be only obtained for local improve- 
ments, as experience shows they require all their money 
to maintain their credit out of the colony. A sufficient 
price placed upon the waste lands^ therefore, to deter the 
speculator, appears to be a practical means of keeping 
them open for the small holders to obtain advantageous 
sections at the upset price, until all the lands adjoining 
the centres of population have been occupied; after 
which period it may be open for consideration, whether 
it is necessary to sell the back country to capitalists in 
the colony or companies formed in the mother country 
at a lower rate, when there are other funds to help to 
keep up the required supply of labour, and to continue 

N 
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the public works. Thus, in different stages of their 
growth colonies have a different policy to pursue ; for 
the yeoman class may not be induced to come out to 
them by the mere cry of cheap land, when they expe- 
rience that, by its distance from a town, or want of 
means of communication, the districts open for them to 
choose in become practically dear land for them to 
occupy. 
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